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Productive Capacity Increasing— 
Profits Decreasing 


order of the day. At least, it would seem 
so from the following quotation taken 
from one of the leading market reports which 
came to our desk this week. The opening para- 
graph reads as follows: 
“Productive capacity continues to in- 
crease owing to plant extensions, improv- 
ing methods and machinery and _ in- 
creased labor efficiency. Consumption 
for the time being seems to have come 
practically to a standstill.” 

The above paragraph wasn’t written especially 
as applying to conditions existing in the paper 
industry, but it is applicable. 

Every trade journal that we pick up now-a- 
days has full page reports of new newsprint mills 
being built, new kraft mills using “sawdust waste” 
and “mill refuse,” new improved methods in ma- 
chinery in some of the eastern paper mills, new 
bag machinery being installed, and “plant exten- 
sions” of the over-produced box board industry. 
All of this goes to show that the market reporter 
is correct when he states that “productive capac- 
ity is increasing.” 

Reports of “poor business” reach our ears daily. 
They come almost entirely from the producers of 
tonnage. Upon inquiry, we find that the volume 
of tonnage is satisfactory, but what they mean by 
“poor business” is that the profits from the opera- 
tions are negligible. There’s the nub of the whole 
situation. All statistics today show that the vol- 
ume of business is running from three per cent to 
five per cent higher than a year ago, but the profits 


( ) crder of the day. still seems to be the 


during the first quarter of the year’s operation 
have generally declined. 

Now, business must have profit in order to live. 
Profit is to industry what blood is to the human 
body. To shed blood is a moral crime. and to dis- 
sipate the profits of industry is 4 commercial crime. 

During the last ten years, the whole productive 
emphasis in industry has been placed upon mass 
production. To cut down cost by increased pro- 
duction is true to a limited degree, but there comes 
a point beyond which increased tonnage becomes 
static in cost. Furthermore, this insane desire 
to turn out limitless tonnage without regard to 
the consumptive market becomes a fatal menace 
to profit. 

The most illuminating sentence in the trade 
report quoted at the beginning of this article 
is: “Consumption for the time being seems to 
have come practically to a standstill.” Isn’t it a 
fair question, then, to ask if consumption has 
come to a standstill, why continue to increase 
productive capacity when there is no consumption 
for the excess? What will be the natural conse- 
quence if productive capacity continues to in- 
crease? The answer is—Production increasing; 
profits decreasing. 

We can’t understand why the brains that own 
and operate the mills of the United States fail to 
see this perfectly patent proposition. 

Don’t they understand that back of the urge 
to produce lies the hope of profit? And how can 
the producer make a profit when he produces more 
than the market will consume? 

Don’t the men in the paper industry understand 
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that the prices of the paper consumed are always 
made by one of two factors in the trade—either 
the producer or the consumer? When the pro- 
ducer makes the market, we have what is known 
as the “sellers’ market ;” when the consumer sets 
the price, we have what is known as the “buyers’ 
market.” 

We have had a constant “buyers’ market” since 
1920, all due to but one thing—OVER-PRODUC- 
TION. We need adduce no further evidence than 
the fact that we have a recognized trade policy— 
“the hand-to-mouth buying.” 

Hand-to-mouth-buying on the part of the con- 
sumer has resulted from over-production of com- 
modities by the mills and factories. 

The index commodity price also proves our case. 
In January, 1926, the index commodity price stood 
at 159. On April 23, 1927, it had declined to 139.5. 
During those sixteen months, the consumers have 
bought a greater volume of goods at constantly 
declining prices and in addition, compelled the pro- 
ducer to ship the goods as they needed them into 
the market week by week. 

The alpha and omega of this generally profitless 
situation is over-production. Over-production is 
the enemy of profit. Over-production is fatal to 
industry. The remedy is the curtailment of pro- 
ductive capacity. 





Employees’ Credit 


Association 


S THERE a notable lack of interest in the work 

to be done evident on the part of some of your 
employees? In many cases, the underlying cause 
for a worker’s lack of interest in his job will be 
found to be financial worry. Either through lack 
of systematic thrift, or perhaps through some 
unfortunate circumstance he finds himself in the 
clutches of a loan shark. In such a case the in- 
dividual often has real cause to worry. Tactful 
investigation into the underlying causes for an 
evident lack of interest will reveal money matters 
as the basic reason in a surprisingly large per- 
centage of cases. 

The establishment of an individual credit as- 
sociation within your own organization may help 
eliminate the evil. A dissatisfied, uninterested 
employee turns out only a fraction of the volume 
and quality of work that can be produced by an 
employee only equally efficient, but who is keenly 
alive to his job and enjoying domestic happiness. 
Thus it is that tactful investigation and carefully 
planned steps for correction often yield excep- 
tional dividends. 

If the establishment of a credit association 
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among employees is planned, it will be seen that 


the underlying purposes will be: 1—to promote 
systematic thrift among its members; 2—to en- 
able them to obtain loans at no more, and fre- 
quently less, than the current legal rate; and 3— 
to educate them in the management and control 
of money and securities. 

Funds are accumulated by the sale of shares in 
the association, which shares are usually put at 
$5.00 par. Since a credit association aims to help 
those who are least able to help themselves, pay- 
ments for share subscriptions should be allowed 
on the installment plan, even to sums as low as 
ten or twenty-five cents a week. Stress should 
be put upon the regularity of payment rather 
than upon the amount paid. Additional funds 
are secured by deposits, likewise very small, 
through members of the association. The success 
of a credit organization depends largely upon the 
habit of saving, or the regularity of operation, 
which it creates and develops among its members. 

Money thus accumulated is used in making 
provident loans to members exclusively. The 
loans are repayable on a weekly basis, and are 
generally short-term. No officer of such an as- 
sociation should be able to borrow from the funds 
he audits or controls, and he should not have the 
power to endorse the loans for other borrowers, 
except on the special permission of the loan com- 
mittee. Each member of an association of this 
sort has one vote, regardless of how much stock 
held, or the amount of deposits to his credit.. Mem- 
bership is of course restricted to organization 
employees. 

A new member, owning but one share of stock 
is required to subscribe to a proportional part of 
a loan granted him in shares, and this he pays 
for as he repays the loan. Preference is given to 
small loans, and a statement of the purpose of 
the loan must be set forth in the application for 
it. A man’s character and standing among his 
fellows and with the management (which of a 
necessity largely influences the operation of a 
credit association) are first considerations in 
granting a loan. 

The officers of a credit association should be 
authorized to invest surplus funds in good secur- 
ities. Although the first principle is service, it 
is possible by good management, to pay dividends 
on paid-up shares. These however are invariably 
small. 

Shares are kept at a constant par value in order 
to create a surplus to serve as a source for credit 
when the association itself needs to borrow, or 
for emergency demands. Interest is paid upon 
deposits. A guaranty fund, not to be distributed 
except in case of liquidation, is established, com- 
posed of a percentage of the net earnings. This 
is also used to off-set bad loans. 

The absence of paternalism makes the credit 
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As good for 
pulp as the 
Bird Screen is 


for paper 


| MACHINERY 


view of the unusual operat- 

} ge advantages of the Bird 

Pulp Screen it seems safe to 

say that mills operating with old 

type screens are under a severe 
handicap. 


Ask us to make layouts and esti- 
mates on the Bird Pulp Screens 


that will fulfill your requirements 
Decide for yourself how quickly 
they will pay for themselves in 
your mill. 


The question is not whether you 
can afford to put in Bird Pulp 
Screens but whether you can af- 
ford not to put them in. 


652 
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association acceptable to all types of employees, 
and under proper managerial guidance, can be 
made to exert a powerful influence in educating 
employees along sound economic lines. Success- 
ful operation of such an association will contribute 
heavily to decreased labor-turnover and increased 
production. 


Making Dry Ice From Flue Gases 


rgwueE very latest in the way of waste recovery 

is a proposal to make use of the flue gases 
that escape from the furnace stacks of industrial 
plants for the manufacture of dry ice, as solid 
carbon dioxide is now generally known. Already 
one of our largest pulp and paper manufacturing 
firms has taken out a patent on a process which 
consists essentially of leading carbon dioxide gas 
from the smoke stack into a solution of soda-ash 
to form bicarbonate of soda; pure carbon dioxide 
gas being separated from this by heat and after- 
wards compressed to a liquid and treated in the 
usual way to form a fine powdery substance like 
snow. Solidified CO: or dry ice has a temperature 
of about 80° below zero and it may be transported 
in suitable containers and used for all the purposes 
to which frozen water may be put. With this 
dry ice there is no melting and dripping of water, 
for it evaporates into thin air instead of melting 
away like water ice. 

Various possibilities suggest themselves for the 
recovery Of carbon dioxide in other manufactur- 
ing operations peculiar to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. It is well known that carbon dioxide is 
formed as a result of the reaction between sul- 
phur dioxide, limestone and water in the manu- 
facture of sulphite acid in Jenssen towers. As 
with the carbon dioxide formed from furnace 
stack vapors, the tower fumes are now allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere with all their 
wealth of CO,. Unless the expense of collecting 
and purifying the gas from sulphite towers, and 
the subsequent expenditure of power for compres- 
sion, were too great, a further opportunity for 
effecting economies in mill operations would be 
present. 

Certainly, all of the waste of pulp and paper 
mills does not run into the sewer. There are in- 
visible wastes which might well receive attention, 
and it is with the idea of suggesting new subjects 
of research in the modern attack on waste in 
general that attention is directed to the recovery 
of valuable material that may now be leaving the 
plant in the form of smoke and vapor. It would 
surely be a novelty to make the sulphite tower do 
its own refrigerating of liquor in an automatic 
way. This would seem to be possible under some 
method of producing dry ice from the vapors that 
now escape into the atmosphere from the top of 
the tower. 
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The Mississippi Flood 


T is of course almost impossible at this time to 
/ accurately estimate the ultimate losses that 
have, or will be, caused by the terrible floods now 
inundating the lower Mississippi Valley. The im- 
mediate need for rescue and relief which is being 
mercifully provided by the American Red Cross 
and other government agencies is paramount. 
The whole country should respond quickly and 
liberally to the president’s appeal for financial as- 
sistance. 

It is estimated at this writing that over 
5,500,000 acres, or about 9,000 square miles of 
farming country, are under water. This area will 
probably be increased before the crisis has passed. 

Loss to agriculture will doubtless be the largest 
element in the present disaster. When the waters 
finally subside, much repair and reconstruction 
will be needed. Doubtless, there will be an exten- 
sion of credit to the many thousands of people who 
have lost practically everything they own in build- 
ings and equipment. 

That it might be impossible for such a disaster 
to recur, the president has ordered studies to be 
made of the problem which might result in a 
change of the whole system of flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley. In an address before the recent 
annual convention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Walter Parker, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Flood Prevention and River 
Regulation Commission, made a plea for a national 
water policy. “Because there is no national water 
policy,” he said, “such work as has been done by 
the Government has lacked comprehensive plan- 
ning. There has been no co-ordination. Co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Government, states, lo- 
calities and business enterprises has been, and is 
now, all but impossible.” 

Mr. Parker attacked the idea of levees as the 
sole method of controlling Mississippi floods, de- 
claring they had never “won a fight” and pro- 
posed a system of spillway-control. Starting back 
in the mountains and gorges, he urged that narrow 
places be dammed to raise the water level and 
spill the melted snow and ice over the dry prairies 
where needed. Further down he would take some 
of the low places and use them as temporary im- 
pounding basins and plant trees on the waste 
areas. 

We agree with Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Tree Association, that in refor- 
estating the head waters of the streams in the 
great area constituting the basins drained by the 
Mississippi and its large tributaries, may be found 
the simplest and most effective means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of disastrous floods, and save 
as well the enormous loss represented in a cubic 
mile of topsoil being swept down the Mississippi 
into the gulf of Mexico annually. 
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Interesting Pulp and Paper 


Laboratories of Europe 


IV—Compiegne; France—The Unique Pulp Mill of 
Emile Mayen at Venette 


By LOUIS E. WISE, Ph.D. 
_ Professor of Forest Chemistry in the New York State College of 
Forestry, at Syracuse University 





This article is the fourth of a series in The Paper In- 
dustry prepared by Doctor Wise during the year he is 
spending in Europe in study. He is visiting a number of 
European laboratories interested in the technological study 
of raw materials as used in the manufacture of pulp and 


paper, and his articles describe the work being done in. 


them and something about the personnel of each. 





Papermaking had said—“If you really want to 

see pulp made by chlorination on a large scale, 
get in touch with M. Michel-Jaffard. He is chief 
chemist of a new plant near Compiégne, where they 
are producing an excellent grade of pulp from straw.” 
This served as one of the factors that influenced me 
in going to the mill at Venette. But there were sev- 
eral others. 

In October 1926, at a “friendly luncheon” given 
for a group of foreign chemists by the officers of 
the French Chemical Societies. I met Dr. Umberto 
Pomilio of Naples. I sat opposite to him at table, 
and was immediately drawn to the slender, olive- 
hued, clean shavén man, whose flashing eyes held 
my own, and assured me of a pent-up enthusiasm, 
that was released later, over the coffee cups. Dr. 
Pomilio proved himself a crusader of the first water. 
Fortunately he spoke a perfect English, and his pas- 
sionate interest in chlorine and in pulp manufacture 
was not lost by halting translations. “For years we 
have used chlorine in isolating and in determining 


\" Grenoble, Mr. Aribert, Professor of Pulp and 


cellulose in the laboratory,” said Dr. Pomilio, “but 
we have failed to use it in industrial pulpmaking. 
Why? Certainly not for any fundamental reason. 
Simply because the chlorine manufacturer has never 
understood the technique of pulpmaking, and be- 
cause the pulpmaker had no idea how to handle chlo- 
rine. It took someone to bridge the gap between the 
chlorine plant and the pulpmill; someone who under- 
stood and who was vitally interested in both. That 
accounts for our success in Italy.” Dr. Pomilio then 
was another influencing factor. 

A third reason for the Compiégne visit was found 
in my own experience at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. I had spent the winter in working on the 
chemistry of oat-straw, and had, amongst other ex- 
periments, isolated straw cellulose in the pure state 
from the raw material, as it had been brought to me 
from a neighboring barn. The selection, cleaning 
and cutting of straw stems, the removal of nodes, 
and debris had proved to be no mean jobs, and I was 
anxious to see how a mill handled in ton lots the 
problems that had exasperated me, when I was deal- 
ing with a single pound of straw. 

These then, were the motivating forces that hur- 
ried me to the “Gare du Nord,” one uncertain morn- 
ing in March, to entrain for Compiégne, famed for its 
magnificent 16th century City Hall, its ancient Ro- 
manesque cathedral, its mediaeval houses, and for 
the great réle which it played during the late war, 
and at the time that the Burgundians captured Joan 
of Are. 

Previously, I had had a bit of cordial correspon- 
dence with the Paris branch of the firm of Emile 
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Mayen, which sanctioned this 
visit to their mill, but I hardly 
expected the unusual courtesy 
and cordiality with which I was 
received. Waiting for me at 
the station was an auto, and 
from it descended an extremely 
pleasant gentleman, character- 
ized by a heavy black beard, and 
silvery hair, and by his black 
riding puttees. This was the 
Chiet Chemist, M. Michel-Jaf- 
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Old church of St. Jacques at Compiegne 


fard. He introduced me to the superintendent, M. 
Copain, and to the assistant superintendent, both 
of whom had taken time off to escort me to the mill 
at Venette, a few miles back of the ancient city of 
Compiégne. 

Before going into a brief description of this re- 
markable mill, it might be well to say a word about 
the pulp and paper situation as it exists in France. 
The country imports most of its pulp. Those few, 
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isolated mills which produce pulp invariably use it 
in their own paper departments, and they seldom, if 
ever, produce enough for their own needs. 


Pulp Mill of Emile Mayen 
To the best of my knowledge, at the time of this 
writing, the Emile Mayen mill at Venette is the only 
mill in France, whose finished product is pulp. It 
produces no paper, and so we have the right to con- 
sider it unique. Furthermore, the mill is practically 
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Ancient house in Compiegne 


brand new. Its roomy, airy, light, concrete build- 
ings, its well-kept metal storage sheds, its spendidly 
equipped little works laboratory, its artistically ap- 
pointed offices are barely two years of age, clean as 
whistles, and the pride of the 








mill executives. The mill has 
adequate facilities for trans- 
portation. It is on the river 
Oise, and also on an important 
railroad line connecting di- 
rectly with Paris and other 
centers of industry. Near 
the mill are the workmen’s 
houses—buildings of solid 
masonry and concrete, with 
red-tiled roofs; none of the 
rubberoid shacks or flimsy 
frame dwellings which so 
often blot our own industrial 
landscapes. 

But the most interesting 
mill are 
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features of the 
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the raw materials which it uses and the process 
which hit exploits. In M. Michel-Jaffard’s office, I 
gain a sketchy outline of the sequence of operations. 
The raw materials used by the mill are: straw (us- 
ually wheat, at times but less frequently, oat or rye 
straw), water, coal, rock salt, washing soda, lime, 
and a little barium chloride. The chlorine gas, 














General view of the pulp mill of Emile Mayen at 
Venette, near Compiegne 


bleach liquors, and caustic soda used in the opera- 
tions are made on the premises. 

The straw is given a very short preliminary cook 
with dilute caustic soda, subsequently it is washed, 
and then treated with chlorine hydrate (a solution 
of chlorine gas in water). Subsequently, it is 
washed with aqueous sodium carbonate solution to 
a faint acid reaction, and then with aqueous caustic 
soda to alkalinity. The pulp is then washed again, 
bleached with bleaching liquor, washed, and made up 
into thin sheets. Simple! or so it seemed, as M. Jaf- 
fard described it, while demonstrating the little 
“baby mill” in his own sun-flooded laboratory. 


Through the Plant 


After M. Jaffard had orientated me in the process, 
he and the works superintendent, M. Copain, took me 
in hand and piloted me through the plant. M. Co- 
pain proved a remarkable guide, with his clear de- 
scriptions and clean-cut answers to every sort of 
question. 

“To begin with the straw,” said M. Copain, indi- 
cating the large storage sheds overlooking the river, 
“we have a raw material which requires plenty of 
storage space. Often the wheat farmers are inter- 
ested in anything but furnishing us with straw, and 
we have to buy when we can, and then live on our 
reserve stock. The wheat growers also raise beets, 
on a rotation plan. This is extremely fortunate for 
us, since, in order to raise good beets, they have to 
clear their fields of weeds and grasses, and so when 
they sow their grain, they have a clean field to begin 
with, and we can count on a reasonably uniform 
product. 

“Despite this, we are forced to assort our raw 
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material critically after it has reached the sheds,” 
and M. Copain showed me a shed partly filled with 
discarded bales of straw unsuited for use in the plant, 
and which the mill sells for other purposes. 

I was impressed with the efficient handling of the 
straw bales. The French are often criticized for 
using man power when they could more effectively 
use machinery, but, in the mill of Emile Mayen, 
modern machinery and labor-saving devices were 
everywhere in evidence, and the transport of straw 
bales was effected by electric cranes. 


The Pulping Process 

After reception and assorting of the straw, the 
next step is the chipping operation carried out by 
means of semi-circular knives which decimate the 
bales. The straw is cut into lengths of about 1.5 to 
3 inches, but at best these straw chips are mixed 
with dust, grain and some metal, which even under 
favorable conditions get into the bales and play 
havoc with the knives, so that these require frequent 
resharpening. 

The chipping is followed by an ingenious separa- 
tion of the “grain from the chaff,” only in this case 
the chaff is utilized and the grain withheld. The 
straw mixture is sucked by fans into a large vertical 
duct, in which a screen permits the passage of the 
finer material but not of the chips. This fine mate- 
rial is then further screened, separated and sold as 
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Where pulp sheets are made. The Venette mill of 


Emile Mayen 
cattle feed, after admixture with molasses. The 
screened, chipped straw is blown over into the di- 
gester room, where the chemical operations begin. 

The initial cook with dilute, caustic soda, carried 
out under pressure for several hours, is made in a 
battery of digesters. The author did not inquire 
into the minutia of the cooking operations, as he was 
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especially requested not to go into technological de- 
tails. However, it may be said that the preliminary 
cook differs from that favored by Dr. Pomilio, who 
extracts with hot dilute alkali, without the use of 
pressure. 

From the digesters, the straw is sent through me- 
chanical dis-integrators, resembling, but not identi- 
cal with jordans, from which it emerges a chocolate 
brown pulp, resembling in its superficial characteris- 
tics the product of a somewhat raw sulphate cook. 
The brown mass is washed, screened and pumped 
into the chlorinating chamber. While the relatively 
small amounts of screenings are not further utilized, 
it would appear that they might possibly be used in 
wrapping paper. 


As previously stated, the chlorine is made from 
rock salt by electrolysis, but the salt solution itself 
has to be purified. Sulphates have to be removed by 
barium chloride, and magnesium salts by means of 
sodium carbonate. The residues and impurities in 
the salt are utilized by the thrifty M. Copain in kill- 
ing weeds and grass in the grounds around the mill. 
The products of the eighty-odd cells in the electrolysis 
room are chlorine and caustic soda. The former is 
used in the preparation of chlorine hydrate, and also 
in the preparation of bleaching liquor (hypochlorite 
of lime) and the latter is used in the original mild 
soda cook, and in subsequent pulp washings. 


The chlorinating operations, which lead to the 
formation of “chloro-derivatives of lignin” is carried 
out in a concrete tank, lined with glazed bricks, simi- 
lar to those used in sulphite digesters, and provided 
with an agitator. The soluble “lignin chloride” is 
then removed from the cellulose of the pulp by thor- 
ough washing, (1) with a solution of washing soda, 
and then (2) with a solution of caustic soda until the 
pulp is distinctly alkaline. The extent of washing is 
in each case controlled by approximate hydrogen-ion 
concentration determinations. In the first stage, the 


pulp is still slightly acid ; after the caustic soda treat- 
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ment, it is distinctly alkaline. Its color is a pale 
coffee brown, “café-au-lait” as the French would call 
it. By this time, it is readily decolorized with bleach- 
ing solution, in the tile-lined bleachers, which occupy 
the same section of the plant as do the disintegrators 
and the screens. After this final bleaching, the pulp 
suspension is snow-white, beautiful, spotless. It is 
fed onto the special Belgian-made paper machines, 
from whose cylinders it emerges as relatively thin 
sheets, dried to a moisture content of 10-12 per cent, 
and cut into the form of rectangles. M. Copain was 
standing at my elbow as I looked in open-mouthed 
amazement at this remarkable machine. Its final 
operation was to bring the smooth, beautifully 
formed pulp sheet into contact with a cylindrical 
roll charged with spikes, which completely perfo- 
rated the pulp, thus giving it the appearance of a 
very anemic but highly regular piece of Swiss cheese. 
M. Copain smiled induigently as I stared at this final 
act of vandalism. “So as to escape the tax on card- 
board, we puncture our product, thus,” explained the 
superintendent as he held up the mutilated rectangle, 
for my closer inspection. Stacks of these holey pulp 
sheets are then baled, and after wrapping in un- 
scarred pulp sheets are ready for shipment. 


Local Color 


Although my time was limited, and my visit had 
been a brief one, odd bits of information had come to 
me as I was being piloted around the mill. For ex- 
ample, the river water is entirely unsuited for the 
purposes of pulp washing and the mill uses the water 
from artesian wells. Wash waters from pulping 
operations are allowed to flow into special “save-alls,” 
which permit recovery of a very important amount 
of pulp. Pulp thus recovered is sent through the 
chlorinator and subsequent operations. 

The foresight of M. Copain, in trying to foresee, 
prevent, and remedy “leaks” in the plant, contrasted 
sharply with the doings of a paper mill near Paris, 
which was inspected by an officer of the Prefecture 

of Police. This mill (I forget 
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the type of paper it was turn- 
ing out) was located on a tiny 
stream, which was a creek in 
the late summer, and a small 
river in the early spring. This 
stream ran past the truck 
farms of a number of worthy 
peasants. The farmers were 
hardly pleased to see their 
sluggish little river filled with 
debris and dyed all colors of 
the rainbow, but they strenu- 
ously objected when, one 
spring, the river overflowed 
and inundated their fields, and, 
on receding, left a heavy de- 











Rethondes, near Compiegne. The armistice was signed here 


posit of varicolored pulp all 
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over their vegetable gardens. They complained 
without avail, started a number of law-suits, and 
finally appealed to the police. The inspector, who 
was himself a very able chemist, remonstrated with 
the owners of the mill, and tried to get them to see 
the light. He pointed out that they were losing valu- 
able products as well as the good will of the com- 
munity. “Why not install equipment to recover your 
pulp?” asks the inspector. “Too expensive,” is the 
time-honored, moss-encrusted reply of the owner. 

The short-sightedness and slovenly technic of the 
unnamed mill is in sharp contrast to the alertness 
and cleanliness of the management at Venette. 


Uses of Mayen Pulp 


Just a line regarding the use of Mayen pulp. It is 
strong—stronger by certain tests than is bleached 
sulphite, and it can be used as a substitute for sul- 
phite and even for rags. It may be used in bond, 
book and good grades of writing paper. It has been 
used as a “stunt,” admixed with wood pulp in news- 
print, by a British newspaper, and gives an unusually 
fine sheet, which resembles book paper rather than 
newsprint. The pictures printed on it stood out, 
bright and clear. Unlike sulphite, however, the pulp 
could not be used advantageously in cellophane or 
viscose silk manufacture, nor in explosives. It con- 
tains substances other than cellulose, which interfere 
with its use in these industries. 

As to yields, we can say that straw gives results 
comparable to those of the chemical processes for 
wood-pulp manufacture—possibly a bit lower, but 
of the same order. 
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These and many other points were brought to my 
attention by the patient M. Copain, and by M. Jaf- 
fard, the chief chemist. 


Forest of Compiégne 


After my inspection of the mill, the directors had 
another treat in store for me. They asked their 
chauffeur to drive me through the magnificent For- 
est of Compiégne with its slender, ivy-encrusted 
hardwoods, to Rethonda, which harbours the “Car- 
refour of the Armistice,” where on November 11, 
1918, General Foch met the German envoys and 
signed the armistice that terminated the war. The 
tracks of the French railroad that brought the Gen- 
eralissimo; the rails leading from the German front 
have been carefully preserved; a simple, flat monu- 
ment marks the site of the historic event. 

The chauffeur explained to me how Compiégne 
had been occupied and bombarded, how it had been 
scarred and battered, and then, how it had rebuilt 
its homes, its shops, and how new industries had 
helped in its reconstruction. 

It was a memorable day! I still treasure the sou- 
venir of that ancient city, in which new houses rub 
shoulders with the old, and which in its rehabilita- 
tion typifies the wonderful resiliency and courage of 
France. 

> 

Foreign esparto papers are still extensively used 
in United States, but domestic paper is supplanting 
a large volume of this for use in making gummed 
labels for drug bottles. 


Swartz Chart for Figuring Costs and Weights of Patent Coated Board in 
Units of 100,000 Square Inches 
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Figures in first vertical column show costs per ton. Figures in first horizontal line show caliper of board. Figures in 


second horizontal line show weight per 100,000 square inches. 
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Cost of Production of Steam Power 


A Simple Discussion of Factors in Coal Selection 
By J. W. BRASSINGTON 


event, however elementary and simple, is be- 

yond the ability of the average individual. 
Truth as someone has said—“is a many faceted 
jewel and if you polish one facet more than the rest 
you will spoil the symmetry of the gem.” This say- 
ing can be applied pertinently even to such an open 
and shut proposition as the production, distribution 
and use of steam power in a paper mill. 

To illustrate this assertion, it is proposed in this 
article to take up the subject of steam power under 
the heading of production with the intention as op- 
portunity presents itself of further discussing the 
distribution and use of the same in further writings. 

Under the heading “production” it is evident that 
one of the most important factors is the actual cost 
of the fuel used under the boilers. This should be, 
broadly speaking, not only the cheapest available in 
terms of heat units obtainable per dollar expended, 
but—this is most important—it should be chosen 
carefully with a full conception of its adaptability to 
the boiler installation itself. Now in the average 
mill, one or another of several men may finally select 
the coal to be used. This man may be the purchasing 
agent, the chief chemist, the chief engineer, the 
power house engineer or the general manager. 
Either one of these men—to use the quotation given 
above as a text so to speak—may polish one facet 
more than the others. Before proceeding further it 
is admitted that in a paper mill the fuel bill itself 
is a comparatively negligible matter when one com- 
pares it with the cost of raw material, the wastage 
of stock and white water, the efficiency of the manu- 
facturing machinery or the price and quantity of 
output. Nevertheless accurate care in selecting the 
most economical fuel will surely transfer a few 
thousands of dollars to the right side of the ledger 
even in a comparatively small mill. 

Unfortunately, such a wished for and happy solu- 
tion of this minor problem is rarely one hundred per 
cent obtained and often is less than fifty per cent 
efficient in actuality. So many different factors en- 
ter into the problem that are familiar, each one of 
them, to different individuals—the fireman for in- 
stance as well as the others already mentioned—and 
the human equation always enters deeply into the 
problem. This last is not only the most interesting 
but also the most difficult. 

Each of the several men interested in the fuel 
problem is prone to solve it from his own point of 
view irrespective of some of the important facts 
bearing on the problem, either because he is not cog- 
nizant of them or in some cases because he subcon- 


Ts grasp the whole truth about any process or 


sciously feels his prejudice against any individual 
bringing them forward, and in consequence promptly 
consigns them to a locality popularly supposed to lie 
vertically below us that is celebrated for its high 
temperatures. 


Coal Selection on Cost per B. T. U. 

Some years ago the writer was greatly impressed 
by the apparent wealth of experience displayed by 
the purchasing agent of a great paper company. He 
was a new acquisition to the personnel, and one of 
the first things he did was to make a radical change 
in the fuel bought for the power house. His method 
of procedure was simple and apparently efficacious. 
He obtained samples of all the available fuels and 
had them analyzed in the chemical laboratory and 
so obtained data covering the number of B. T. U. per 
pound for each fuel tested. He then divided the cost 
per ton of the fuels in each case by the respective 
number of B.t.u. and ordered his fuel from the coal 
company showing the best record so obtained. The 
fuel so selected was, roughly speaking, twenty-five 
per cent cheaper per ton than the fuel that had up 
to that time been used in the boiler house and was 
also apparently more than thirty-five per cent 
cheaper per heat unit. Careful records of the cost 
of power had been kept prior to this change in fuel, 
and they were continued with the same method of 
recording them after the change in fuel had been ac- 
complished. At the end of the ensuing year the 
accounting department turned in a comparative cost 
sheet which showed approximately the following 
figures: 

Cost Per Boiler 
Horse-Power Year 


After 
Change 
$28.08 
12.96 

5.00 


Before 
Change 


Supplies 
Repairs 





Total Cost Per Boiler 

Horse-Power Year .. . .$44.82 
Total B.H.P. average per month 408,396 
Total cost of steam per month $2,602.04 
Cost of coal per short ton $2.25 $1.58 
B.t.u. per pound of coal 12,500 12,000 

These figures may not be an absolutely accurate 

record, as the note book from which they are taken 
is no longer in good condition having evidently been 
soaked in water at some period of its existence, but 
they will serve to point the moral of this instance 
showing where one facet in this case was over-pol- 
ished as compared with the rest. 
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$2,826.63 
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This unlooked for result was largely due to the 
great percentage of clinker-forming substances, 
either sulphur or silicon, in the cheaper coal which 
by fusing on the grate not only increased the labor 
in the fireroom but also the cost of repairs and sup- 
plies. Complaints from the fireroom were disre- 
garded in the first instance after the change of fuel 
had been made as the natural reaction of the firemen 
to the harder work necessitated. A conference of 
all interested finally resulted in the retention of the 
cheaper coal and the installation of shaking grates. 
The purchasing agent triumphantly declaring at its 
conclusion—“You see I was right after all, but you 
fellows did not know how to burn the coal I got you” 
—which remark was quite-in tune with his end of 
the business. 


Keeping Tab on Coal Values 


The average purchasing agent of a paper mill will 
arrange for the purchase of the fuel required in the 
boiler room with only an inadequate grasp of the 
problem before him. It is not often practicable or 
convenient to run a series of boiler tests in order to 
determine precisely the number of pounds of steam 
obtainable, at the pressure required, per pound of 
fuel consumed. It is, however, quite worth while 
and possible to keep a record of the weight of coal 
used and the quantity of water apparently evapo- 
rated as indicated by the water meter which is in- 
stalled in most boiler plants at some point in the 
water piping before it connects with the hot water 
heating system. Such a meter will probably not 
give anywhere near an accurate quantitative record 
but the percentage of error will not change greatly 
from time to time and records made of readings from 
it have a potential comparative value that make 
them well worth while. For instance, records of 
water consumption made when one kind of fuel is 
being used can be compared with similar records 
made when another kind of fuel is burned, and while 
neither set of records are precisely correct they give 
an invaluable method of comparing the relative 
values of the fuels in question. If the coal used is 
weighed each day, or if each consignment is weighed 
when received and segregated until used, it is pos- 
sible to obtain data of value when the time comes to 
contract for a year’s supply. The boiler load in a 
paper mill will vary from day to day and from hour 
to hour, being affected by weather, steam demand 
from the mill, leakage et cetera, so it is essential 
that comparatively frequent readings of a meter 
should be made unless a recording meter is in place. 

A good check on such records, and also a useful 
guide when the time comes to purchase a fresh sup- 
ply of coal, can be obtained by having the chemical 
laboratory determine by calorimeter test the actual 
number of B.t.u. per pound of the fuel used or 
proposed for use. If such an instrument is not ob- 
tainable, approximate analyses covering the percent- 
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iges of carbon, volatile matter and incombustible in 
the fuels will be useful. It must be born in mind 
that high heating values as shown by calorimeter 
test or by approximate analysis are not a measure in 
any sense of the probable or actual value of any 
given coal when measured in obtainable useful heat 
units as it burns under any given general design of 
boiler installation and grates. The. same coal will 
vary widely in obtainable useful heat unit value in 
differently designed boilers and under different con- 
ditions of firing. Still greater differences will be 
noticeable under differing conditions of draft and 
different designs of grates, both in respect to type of | 
grate bars and ratio of grate surface to stack area 
also the relationship of either to the boiler load. 

The relatively large cost of coal transportation 
naturally results in a larger use of high grade coals 
and a consequent neglect in the use of lower grade 
fuels, such as peat and small grained anthracites be- 
cause the freight charge is the same per ton for 
every kind. In comparing the probable availability 
of any given coals for trial, say in a series of trials 
covering the consumption of one carload of each kind, 
it is of course necessary that the price per ton to be 
considered when summing results as the total cost 
delivered onto the firing floor. This includes the price 
at the mine plus the freight, plus the cost of unload- 
ing, plus the placing onto the firing floor, plus the cost 
of actual firing per unit of weight, plus the cost of 
removing the ashes and clinkers. An estimate of 
the amount of available heat units in a well known 
coal can be made by referring to records of many 
tests made and published by well known engineers. 
These tests are practically correct for any well 
known grade of coal when you are certain you are 
receiving it as specified, a point easily covered for 
you by an approximate analysis and examination. 


Applicability to Existing Conditions 
Having satisfied yourself that a certain coal prom- 
ises to give you a greater practically available num- 
ber of heat units per dollar expended, it is advisable 
to examine its applicability to your own particular 


firing and evaporating facilities. Primarily, it is 
necessary to know whether you can easily burn 
enough of such a coal, as you select, on your avail- 
able grate surface to carry the load in the boiler 
house under the peak conditions. To illustrate this 
point it is sufficient to note that the average number 
of pounds of coal that can be burned on a certain 
design of grate (with say at least fifty per cent air 
passage) per square foot of grate surface per hour 
will vary largely according to the kind of coal. You 
can burn easily twenty pounds of coal per square foot 
of grate surface per hour of say Big Muddy Illinois 
coal while you will find it difficult to burn eight 
pounds per square foot of grate surface per hour of 
Lackawanna No. 3 buckwheat. Taking into account 
this fact together with the wide difference in the 
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heat value of the two coals mentioned, you would 
require in the first case only twenty square feet of 
grate service to develop one hundred boiler horse- 
power provided you have the proper throat area, 
stack area and heating surface, while in the second 
case you would require at least thirty-six square feet 
of grate surface to develop the same hundred boiler 
horse-power with exactly the same conditions in the 
way of throat area, etc., as stated in the first case. 

It is always possible that a saving well worth 
while would result, if in the case of the fuel selected 
it could be burned more efficiently by using shaking 
grates, by enlarging the grate area in place or by in- 
stalling mechanical stokers. It is suggested that in 
making a survey with the object of determining the 
advisability of such changes that any recommenda- 
tion covering such a change should be predicated on 
an apparent possibility of. saving enough on the fuel 
bill to pay at least twenty-five per cent on the initial 
investment. Changes in any boiler house are a nui- 
sance at the best and should more than pay their 
way. Generally speaking, however, a shaking grate 
will largely increase the burning capacity of a grate 
per square foot of grate area per hour for the same 
draft in the case of a clinkering bituminous coal. 
Almost any forced draft system will increase the 
capacity of a grate either for bituminous or anthra- 
cite coal about fifty per cent. This greater capacity 
is only as a rule economically obtained in the case of 
the anthracite; in the case of bituminous coal used 
with forced draft, it is difficult to guard against large 
losses of heat and escape of volatile gases with a 
resulting drop in economy. 

It is a curious fact that many plants are working 
serenely today, unconscious that they represent 
rather the comparative records of the abilities of the 
different salesmen who supplied their component 
parts than a really well balanced and economic en- 
gineering installation. Such a plant is a conglom- 
erate of illy balanced units that eats deeply into the 
owner’s profits. The ill assortment of relationships 
between the boilers, grates, chimney area and load 
would be ludicrous were it not so wasteful. 

The writer remembers in his own experience one 
case where a fifteen hundred boiler horse-power in- 
stallation was supplied with seven hundred and fifty 
horse-power grates, considering the fuel used, while 
the chimney was large enough for twenty-five hun- 
dred horse-power. The load was about nine hundred 
horse-power, and no one in the plant could understand 
why there was so much difficulty in keeping up the 
steam pressure. 

In conclusion, it is well to note that in an article 
of this nature it is not possible to enter into any 
great detail; one can only indicate the high spots. If 
any reader with a problem of his own would like to 
consult with The Paper Industry, a letter to the edi- 
tor would receive careful attention. If full data is 
given in such an inquiry interesting comments and 
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suggestions would return to the writer. Often the 
outsider’s point of view, untrammeled by too close 
a perspective, will result in unexpected conclusions 
at least curious if not actually useful. 





Old Italian Hand Paper Mills 


TALIAN hand-made paper dates from an early 
period. The industry was a flourishing one at 
Amalfi in Italy long before the discovery of America. 
In a late issue of The Linotype News, the foreign 
representative of this publication gives a romantic 
account of present conditions in the Valle dei Molini, 
of which Longfellow sang in his poem “Amalfi.”: 
“In the middle of the town, 
From its fountains in the hills, 
Tumbling through its narrow gorge 
The Canneto rushes down, 
Turns the great wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge.” 

Now there are no “great wheels” to be seen 
Mossy viaducts, runways, tunnels and artificial falls 
capture the river at every vantage point and lead 
it into and through the massive, secretive houses 
that look more like fortresses than mills. Every 
moss-bearded sluice gate still has its enormous 
wooden lifting screws, carved by hand from the 
hard timber of long vanished forests. The mills 
are guarded by the enormous doors of an age of 
forays and town feuds. 

Almost all the mills are paper mills; and though 
their history is full of gaps, they are undoubtedly 
among the very oldest paper mills of history. In 
this valley was made some of the earliest and best 
paper produced in Europe. 

The mills that still make paper (mostly of the 
lesser kinds today, such as wrapping paper) might 
be deserted for all that they betray to the stranger. 
Indeed, so old, so gnawed at by weather and water, 
so beset by moss and creeper are they, that a hasty 
glance might well class the many of them, too, as 
ruins. About them there is none of the bustle fa- 
miliar to the American who knows the strenuously 
operated mills of his own country. Yet they are 
turning out a fair amount of product, as one dis- 
covers when he enters one of these cavernous piles, 
whose deeply embrasured window openings admit 
so little sunlight that the gloom is profound. In 
that twilight, chilly with racing water, one finds men 
and women working amid an assemblage of ap- 
pliances that range from century old vats and beat- 
ers to machinery approximately modern. In one 
such mill, the pulp was being beaten in a stone vat 
so massive and rugged that it seemed hardly other 
than a natural formation. Indeed the whole cham- 
ber might have been simply a cave like the natural 
caves that are seen everywhere in this fantastically 
eroded limestone country. A tiny paper machine of 
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four cylinders handled the pulp and delivered it in 
small sheets to the three men who formed the entire 


working staff. 
Everything in the Valle dei Molini is done by 
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water-power, and all that they need or produce is 
transported by unassisted human labor. No wheeled 
vehicles are possible, for the mills can be reached 
only by steep stone steps hewn into the cliffs. 


Cost Accounting for Paper Mills 


Part VI—Financial Statements 
By CHARLES WILLIAM GOULD, JR. 





This sixth installment entitled Financial Statements is 
the concluding number of the series, which began in the 
August, 1926, issue. The subject heading which begins 
this article is Cases, Crates and Frames Summary. 





HE shipper should list at the close of each 

period in the column headed “Quantity and 

Size,” in the inventory section of the cases, 
crates and frames summary (Fig. 35), the number 
and size of cases, crates and frames on hand. 

A schedule should be prepared for use in the cost 
department, showing the number of board feet of 
lumber required to make each standard size of case, 
crate or frame. By using this schedule the number 
of board feet in cases, crates or frames may be cal- 


culated each period and posted in the column “Total 


Feet.” Should there be any odd sizes which are not 
tabulated on the schedule, the nearest standard size 
should be selected and the proportionate number of 
board feet calculated. At the bottom of this form, 
a record should be made of the board feet of lumber 
on hand in the case-making department at the close 
of the period. 

The inventories of cases, crates and frames and 
boxboards as reported by the shipper for the previ- 


CASES, CRATES AND FRAMES - SUMMARY 


Figure 35 


ous period should be posted opposite the heading 
“Cases, Crates and Frames, at the Beginning of the 
Period.” In the column headed “Total Feet” the 
board feet should be posted, this multiplied by the 


actual cost of boxboards, as shown on the raw ma- 
terial card for the period referred to; general stock 
handling and storage burden being applied on the 
value of lumber used. ‘The total lumber, handling 
and storage burden should be added and the total 
carried to the column, “Total Cost,” omitting case- 
making burden. 

Requisitions for boxboards delivered to the case- 
making department during the period should be sum- 
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12,940.68 13,448.26 





JOTAL - TO EXHIBITA $621,327.18 $ 61,451.56 




















Figure 36 


marized and the resulting board feet recorded oppo- 
site “Boxboards Delivered During the Period,” 
lumber cost and handling and storage burden applied 
as described above. Case-making burden should be 
obtained from a summary of weekly time reports— 
miscellaneous (Fig. 15—Feb., ’27 issue). The total 
hours charged to case-making during the period 
multiplied by the rate per man-hour, furnishes the 
case-making burden charge for the period and should 
be recorded in the “Burden” column, opposite the 
side heading “Boxboards Delivered During the 
Period,” and the total cost expended. 
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Cases, crates and frames at beginning of period; 
board feet at beginning of period and boxboards 
delivered during period should be totaled. From this 
total should be subtracted cases, crates and frames 
and board feet at the close of the period. The balance 
resulting from this will show the actual consumption 
and cost of board feet during the period, which 
should be charged to account 60-3L Packing and 
Shipping. 

The total cost of “Total Feet on Hand at the Close 
of the Period” should agree with the value of in- 
process and finished cases, crates and frames on hand 
as shown by the general ledger account B-10, Cases, 
Crates and Frames. 


Journal Entries 

In concluding the description of the records and 
methods for compiling cost data, it may be advisable 
to mention the necessity for an adequate and efficient 
closing procedure, by means of which the data is 
assembléd may be placed on the general books with 
a winimum amount of work and delay. For this 
purpose a schedule of periodical journal entries 
should be prepared, indicating the regular entries 
which are to be made at the close of each period, and 
they.should be numbered to show the sequence to 
be followed. 


Schedule of Inventories 

Schedule A (Fig. 36) should be prepared in the 
cost. department at the close of each period, after all 
postings to the inventory records have been com- 
pleted. The various perpetual inventory records 
should be properly closed and an adding or account- 
ing machine trial balance taken, both as to quantity 
and amount, proof being made as to the accuracy of 
the balances, prior to comparison with the balances 
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accounts. 
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as disclosed by the corresponding general ledger 


The total of the amount column, on Schedule A 











____ THIS PERIOD _ 
|STANDARD acTuaL | 





B Idle Time 


A Lubricants 


C| Pelte-Firet 
D) Felte-Second 
E| Felte-Dryer 
P| Vires 

G| Jackete 

H Knives 


M\ Neile @ Straps 
N)| Lining Paper 
© Coal 

| TOTAL SUPPLIES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A| Grinding Rolle 


h2 | Taxes 
Insurance 
Interest 
Depreciation 








SUPPLIES 
3. | Supplies-Ceneral 


—EXPESE_ 
4 Expense-General 


B | Grinding Knives 
C | Electric Power(Purch'd) 
| 


Building Repairs 
Bldg. # Ground Expense 


TOTAL PLXED CHARGES 
TOTAL ALL CLASSES 


B| Belting 4 Supplies 


K| Chemicale(Rag Cooking) 
L| Cases,Crates & Frames 






2,389. 16 _3,777.35 3,322.48 p2,262.48° 11,640.25 





2 | Indirect A }3,730.76 | 13,593.44 147.32 isa, 355.73 | $6,124.10] 2,232.63 
A) Supervision & Clerical | 3, = 64 2,956.34 oy " hz, 939.72 | 12,429.41) 1,51C.31 


0.0¢ 174. R 425.0 572.6C\)R 147.60 




















TOTAL INDIRECT LABOR }6,375.40 | 16,714.58 16C.82 |72, 720.45 ; @8,126.12| 3,596.36 
——— wa erates Me gen nersnes HEE ws 
| l 


965.36 1,047.23. R 61.37} 4,102.73 3,994.20) 108.56 





64.24 53.42 10.82 273.02 , 250.00} 23.02 
157.22 127.04 30.08} 667.76 | 420.32) 247.44 
111.56 94.67 16.89 474.13 500.09/R 25.96 
1c0.0e 10.00} 425.90 50.001 75.00 

80.76 60.76 343.23 23¢.20 63.03 
203.84 | 181.86 21.98 866.32 | 700.00 166.32 

$7.68 89.27°R 31.59) 245.14 192.12 $3.02 

55.00 | 55.00} 233.75 125.18) 108. §7 

1,076.92 | 831.17 245.75 | 4,576.91 | 3,424,21) 752.8¢ 

90.80 | 30.26 54 130.90 120.16] 10.74 

59.60 26.24 33.36 253.30 19¢.24 63.06 


2,153. oe | 2,004.23 149.71 | 9,153.82 | 7,30¢.1C| 1,653.72 








5 16. 2 m2| 4 485. 129! 632.43 B1,746,06 33, 4246.72) 3,499.34 


157.68 216.93, R 59.25] 670,14 520.12 150.02 

57.68 57.48] 245.04 192.19 52.85 
61.58 | 44.40) 17.16] 261.73; 240.70, 21.03 

3,536.48 | 3,262.44 277.04 5,038.54 | 13,671.25! 1,367.29 








—_—+} 

3,615.4¢ | 3,522.77 292.63 f6,215. ‘s 14,624.26) 1,592.19 

277.88 | 265.57 12.32 | 2,190.99 1,045.62 135.37 
1,757.40 | 1,757.40 7,468.95 | 17,463.95 

127.64 | 127.64 $42.47 542.47 
4,620.00 4,820.C0; B0,435.00 ! 20,435.c¢ 
3,969.28 | 3,889.25) h6,529.44 | 16,529.44 

535.44 296.44, 267.00 | 2,488.12 | 2,52C.10,R 3.98 
2,759.56 2 613. 05; 61,52 p1,728.23 15,460.25 a 267.38 











h 3,939.32 | 13, 570.8) 368.52 59,242.12 | 58,006.21) 1,235.9 
A2, 94. ry ‘ a, 336. 37| 2,576.11 N32, 336.54) 171,659.15) 10,697.39 
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(Fig. 36) should agree with the total inventories on 
the asset side of the balance sheet, Exhibit A (Fig- 


ure 40). 

















































SC Rag Stock Hundling # Storage Lobe 462,154 | 368,230 
51 General vg Handling & Stor. An Value /15,671.CO 215,259.1¢ 











$2 Mintenane Man Hr 2,932; 2,520 

53 Case tehing & Finished Cases | kan Hr 372 325 |87.37 364.88 | 2.45 62.59 

54 Trucking ! 551.39 2.33 D9.15 

55 Water Supply 437.52 | 97.20 22.22 
ter 138.38 279.09 901.68 





57 General Kill Burden 
$8 Building @ Ground éxpense 








2,076.60 | 1,926.38/92.68] 1,926.38 | 
1,707.08 | 1,573.26|92.26| 1,573.26 | 


























| 
| 

59 Unused Space & Equiprent ! 1ee.20 | 100.20 100.20 | 

60 Packing @ Shipping | 1,484.19 | 1,627.47909.65| 1,627.47 

61 Samples 97.02 23.13 |23.39 23.18 

62 Advertising | 6.43 4.63/72.C2 4.63 

63 Administration | } | 89.44) 89.44 89.44 | 

64 Tenenpats | | 540.2¢ 362.99 /67.2¢ 362.99 
| 

TOTAL | 42,193.¢4 41,062.67 | 2,250.37 faci." 








Figure 37 


PRODUCT ION BURDEN PParrrs 
ACCOUNTS =. ' Sates 
UNZT [STANDARD | ACTUAL % | STAMDARD| ACTUAL | t SARNED | UNEARNED STAND) ACT 
| 
1 Rag Preparation Loe 286,232 | 237,480 | 82.97) 2,846.18] 2,114.26/74.28] 2,361.26 |R 247.00 |.9943,. 8903 
2 Rag Cutting & Cut Reg Storage | -7D1 1,736.42 |1,541.27 | 88.74 561.36 62¢ .40}1° .52 493,14 122.26 |.3232,. 4u25 
3 Rag Cooking | Lbe 286,232 | 237,430 | 82.97 427.20 394.01) 93.17 354.32 | 43.69 |.1492, 1676 
4 Rag Washing . 286,231 | 237,48¢ | 82.97) 3,863.36 | 3,634.27/94.07] 3,205.98 428.29] 1.35) 1.53 
5 Hoek Digging ; 286,231] 237,480 [82.97] 400.20 301.4C/ 75.32 331.99 ln 30.59 |.2396,.1269 
6 Beaters Hre 3,308 3,210 | 97.04] 3,127.08 3,199.06402 . 30 3,034.41 | 164.65 |.945. 
7 Paper Lachine No.1 : 473 402 | 34.99) 2,112.61] 1,912.17/ 90.51 1,796.94 115.23] 4.47] 4.76 
6 Paper Machine Ko.2 ° 473 417 | $8.26) 2,011.37] 2,006.40) 99.75) 1,772.25 234.15 | 4.294.381 
9 Paper Unchine No.3 4 473 410 | 66.68] 2,163.09] 2,067.05/95.56] 1,873.70 193.35 | 4.57) 5.04 
10 Loft Drying Loe 60,671) 66,420 | 82.33 917.40 $14.20) 33.75 757.19 57.01] 1.14 1.23 
1) Air Drying Meh Hr 473 420 | 61.79] 1,730.49] 1,519.46/87.81/ 1,537.20 lp 17.74 | 3.66) 3.62 
12 Sheet Calenders han Hr 182 645 | 62.48 645.27 320 .61/ 49.69 532.25 |K 211.64 |.8252..4970 
1} Wed Calenders Leh.Hr 475 480 e388 362.15 357.14' 98.62 365.95 |R 8.81 |. 7624). 7440 
14 Platers | an He 2,126) 2,237 203.61) 450.64 445.61 | 98.38 467.88 |R = 22.27 |.2120,.2019 
15 Cutters Leh.Hr 95¢ 964 201.47) 426.51 307.19/ 72.02 432.84 |R 125.65 |.4490, 3187 
16 Sorting and Counting } yi 1,846.20 2,610.18 | 98.05 961.37 930.26| 96.76 942.56 j* 12.30 |.5207,.5139 
1? Trimming and Sealing w Sheet4 $,207| 5,197 201.76] 1,242.68] 1,292.41/95.87) 1,242.53 |R  Slel2 |.2433,2292 
18 Rough & Finished Poser Storage | Lbs 407,692 | 406,COL | 99.59) 2,422.59} 2,162.20 69.25] 2,412.46 |R 250.26 |. 594215326 
30 Freparing Peper Stock ° $0,308 | 34,204 [67.99 122.76 $0.60 41.22 63.46 im 32.86 |.2440,1499 
jl Preparing Resin Sise 158.56 122.42/17.21 122.42 
32 Preparing Aniaal Size 210,60 196.20 93.16 296.20 | 
40 Steen | | 2,426.72 | 1,732.42/71.39F 1,732.42 | 
41 Electric Power | | 3,076.20 | 2,840,16/92.33| 2,840.16 | 
9.68] 2,241.08 | 2,361.78}05.39) 1,785.55 | 576.23 |.4849,6414 


T 

61.73) 1,346.42 | 1,527.42313.27 1,101.71 | 425.71 | 7.222C.01 
85.95] 2,624.68 | 2,073.28 78.99 2,255.90 |R 182.62 |.8952 
318.79 |R 17.34 |. 9809 


»8227 


9275 


b= 





Comparative Statement of 
Production, Burden and Op- 
erating Rates 
Upon completion of the Com- 
parative Statement of Burden (Fig. 
14—Dec., ’26 issue) made out for 
each department or burden center, 
Comparative Statement of Produc- 
tion, Burden and Operating Rates, 
Schedule B (Fig. 37) should be 

drawn off from these sheets. 

The total standard or estimated 
production for a four or five-week 
period, as the case may be, should 
be entered for each center in the 
“Standard” column, while the ac- 
tual production should be entered 
in the column designated “Actual.” 
Actual production divided by stand- 
ard production denotes the propor- 
tion of actual to standard produc- 
tion. The total standard or estimat- 
ed burden for each center should 
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be entered similarly; the actual burden divided by 
the standard burden furnishing the percentage of 
actual to standard burden. 

Burden earned in each center should be recorded 
in the column headed “Earned” in the burden section 
and subtracted from the actual burden; the variance 
for each center being recorded as unearned or over- 
earned burden, as the case may be. 

In the column headed “Operating Rates” both 
standard and actual rates should be shown. Stand- 
ard and actual rates being determined by dividing 
standard or actual burden by standard or actual 
production. 

This data should be shown by periods and also 
cumulatively to date, and should be compared each 
veriod with a corresponding period, since this com- 
parison provides a useful index of departmental 
operation. 

It should be noted that the total of the column 
“Unearned” burden must agree each period with the 
amount closed to the general ledger 






Balance Sheet 


At the close of the period, after all postings from 
books of original entry or other entries have been 
made to the general ledger accounts, a final entry 
should be made closing all loss and gain accounts to 
F-5 Periodical Loss and Gain. After this final clos- 
ing has been made, a trial balance of the general 
ledger accounts will then include only the asset, lia- 
bility and net worth accounts, the balance in which 
should be drawn off as a balance sheet on Exhibit 
A (Fig. 40). 


Estimate of Cost 


Estimate of cost form (Fig. 41, front, and Fig. 42, 
back) is designed for use in preparing cost estimates, 
either on the standard product of the mill where 
estimates are desired, because of fluctuations in the 
price of raw materials; or on new or special grades 
of paper, the manufacture of which is contemplated. 
Where possible, cost estimate figures should be com- 
pared with actual figures on the last lot of the same 













































































account J-2 Unabsorbed Burden, TE SLAM KAKUPACTIRG coma sia 
therefore agreeing with the amount ee 
stated as unabsorbed burden on Com- POSE EES 
parative Statement of Trading and THCREASE OR DEGREASE(R) —— 
Loss and Gain—Exhibit B (Fig. 39). one wma | ome [os lea el ae ae lata ee 
PERIOD LAST YEAR TO DATE iJ 
. $B ST) scte 14 (stantars) esehcek | “geaadled aasgeaces| easgaese | Sisesrsae. | oetesecas 
Burden Analysis by Expense . 
Cl oon GROSS GAIN (STANDARD BASIS) 5. 1,483.53 8,078.76! ag ig 10,299.94 
as Eel sales ; 
; Deductions in black 
Buin Ansiyes, Sete DS 1eee—s-sPee|: sd ae eee 
. 01 jen ° ° ° ® e ° ° ®. ° ° ° 
(F 1g. 38) should be prepared each ¢ Rew tateriad ty —~ Re a io ees ee ee 
period after the completion of the py te oes ye Ft) ae | GSES oe 
Comparative Statement of Produc- GROSS _GAIN-ADJUSTED 21,169.00 JR 2,574.77 8,284.70] 95,075.87 | 63,899.75 | 32,276.22 
tion, Burden and Operating Rates *y Risking ¢ Shipping 1,412.18 | . 7 43 420.69] 1,635.49 1.125.01 520.42 
° . . . 7 Ac | K e e . na ° 
(Fig. 37). This schedule is designed isa" er | nm oSeapdm teplza| aaeecye | seicee | spesoe 
4 Commissions 2,794.24 32.51 594.24 13,831.91 11,625.00 2,206.71 
to show the total standard and actual = j Hein sie | » seemed wgee | ware bie 
burden for each class of expense for gy ee pate! os ah fete oe 3-8 
. o oe 
all centers. The loss or gain over the alk 639.13 1697.51] se,canrie | 20,itene | 26,328.84 
standard or estimated amount should 9 +;49e:Q8©sMtm eres 1,230.16 IR ste6 6,240.38 | 6,267.28 fu 28.88 
b d d id d f + See nia 1040-20 R 270. 5,805.00 5,940.00 {|R _ 135.00 
€ recorded as provide or. ¢ Oftive Repence 198.88 j BF 105.88 725.00 sie " yet 
, a sang be recite oF that Pr tive Expenses | 2,037.17 oe A cos 8 26-91 _eapeeaty |_yocasaat_|a_dap.ee 
a are shown Dy periods and aiso = 9,656.94 1,489.34 7,582.54] 34,23 att 26,995.43 
° hoe ee ee 
cumulatively to date, and should be Titi teint Lp ode ad uae | rps fare 
compared each period with a corres- i Xitieste™e 559.15 Bad S595] a6geces | 2,adsces | gassae 
. pa 5 Miecellancous Sales 1,660.17 1,449.5) 1,354.79 eae 6,273.96 __ jm _ 2,710.02 
ponding period. je rasta de |-— sett -aj 8686-28] 0-90-41 | 1B ose | 2a T9e: 
N 
= 494.45 202.79 $8.35 1,539.72 2,632.27 jm 1,091.55 
. 2 Purchase Discvunt Not Taken 
Comparative Statement of Trad- 3 iemmsst Sens: " a a oe ne er eee 
ing and Loss and Gain agers <2") 102434 | ay rer Pees 
¢ Pat mies IT “A . 4 i 00: 
The Comparative Statement of Figure 39 


Trading and Loss and Gain—Exhibit 

B (Fig. 39) should be prepared each period from 
the balances appearing in the loss and gain accounts 
after all posting to these accounts for the period 
have been made. The amount of net gain as shown 
must agree with the amount shown on the Balance 
Sheet Exhibit A (Fig. 40) as F-5 Periodical Loss and 
Gain. 





kind of paper run, but it should be understood that 
estimates are intended to indicate expected costs 
rather than results of past performance. However, 
the estimate should be checked with actual results, 
if and when the paper is eventually run. 

Fig. 42 (back) has been designed for cost esti- 
mates on four kinds of half-stuff used. The figures. 
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to be recorded opposite these items, whether repre- 
senting past performance or estimates, should be 
checked by reference to data collected on sorted rag 
inventory and halfstock cost summary cards for 
similar grades. The total estimated or actual cost of 
halfstock in the drainers should be recorded for each 
grade of halfstock, opposite Total Halfstock Cost. 

The items of cost to be recorded on the face of the 
sheet (Fig. 41) have been listed down the left-hand 
side and the sequence follows that adopted in design- 
ing both the stuff cost and lot cost summary cards. 

While unabsorbed burden is not taken into account 
in accumulating manufacturing costs, this item must 
be considered when estimating a selling price, since 
otherwise this factor might absorb the profit on the 
goods when sold. Unabsorbed burden should be cal- 
culated at a rate per 100 lbs. This rate should rep- 
resent a fair average of varying market conditions, 
but should be checked by the figure for unabsorbed 
burden which has been accumulated in the general 
ledger account J-2 Unabsorbed Burden, divided by 
the pounds of paper sold during correspording 
periods. 

Total finished paper cost, plus unabsorbed burden 
gives a total which should be recorded as Total Man- 
ufacturing Cost, which should be used as the basis 
for determining selling price in the following man- 
ner: Assuming that the total manufacturing cost 
is $941.66 ($33.5110 per 100 pounds), that the sell- 
ing expense is 10 per cent, administrative expense 
5 per cent, cash discount 3 per cent, gain 20 per cent 
and that the total selling price is 100 per cent, it fol- 
lows that the total manufacturing cost must be 62 
per cent of the selling price. Dividing $941.66 by 62 
per cent gives the resulting total selling price of 100 
per cent as $1,518.80 ($54.0498 per 100 Ibs.) The 
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percentage rates to be used in calculating selling 
and administrative expenses while representing a 
fair normal, as in the case of unabsorbed burden, ex- 




































































—_ESTDMATE OF Cost __ 100 
WATERMARK . M&S CO, QUALITY 102 pare 4/30/27 
QUANTITY T STB OR wIpm SUBSTANCE 
mcrae ne ese wee 20 Wr. 40f = COLOR WATT 
SPECIFICATIONS 
SAME TN ALL RESPECTS AS OUR NO. 602 
Tas uwrt | quawrrrr | STANDARD | OMIT | tora: costi jos ine 
; HALF STOCK LBS 1,145 -1917 | 219 [50 
WEY UNBLEACHED, HALF STOCK . 
COTTON, HALF STOCK : 1,847 1454 268 |55 
LINEN, HALF STOCK : 
ROSIN SIZE GALS. 454 -03 13 |62 
LRS 169 02% 4197 
BROKE (PAPER) - 446 -10 % |60 
SULPHITE . 340 12 40 |80 
COLORS Ultra. ozs us or 8 |05 
TOTAL WATERIAL COST Cas 
LESS- MACHINE BROKE [iss jf 150 | +10 1s joo} | 
NET MATERIAL COST 585 
STOCK DIGGING Las 2,992 -1398 Cf 4 jis 
BEATERS HRS 81 -9453 7% [57 
RG STOCK Has ( ) Les 3 4849 a 1 |65 
GENERAL STOCK H&S (CHENI“ALS) VAL $13.02 | 7.22 “4 
Las. 446 a2 1 joo 
3, 
Tema Sie OST LBs 331i | ase od 61 |65 
PAPER MACHINE HRS 10.918 | 4.47 48 |80 
LOFT DRYING LBs 3,211 | 1.16 89 Gf 36 |62 
AIR DRYING LBS 
TOTAL ROUGH PAPER COST Las 3,212 
LESS-FINISHING * 321 +10 32 jo 
® ° 60 -20 12 joo 
° 8B. ° 20 1s 3 joo 
ADD-FINISHING SUPPLIES bd 2,890 2s Cf 7 |23 
PLATER BOOKS HRS 
SHEET CALENDER LABOR DIRECT 8 |16 } 
PLATER LABOR ° 
SORTING LABOR . 1 |40 
SHEET CALENDER BURDEN BRS. 7.500 -8252 6 jas 
WEB CALENDER BURDEN . 
CUTTER BURDEN ° 
PLATER BURDEN ° 
SORTING & COUNTING BURDEN <p. Lf $12.40 |52.07 7% S lo 
TRIMMING & SRALING BURDEN SHEETS 361M - 2423 e7 ja7y | 
ROW 2 FIN PAPER STORAGE BURDEN | LES 2,890 5942 ee ie 
|__GEMERAL: STOCK HANDLING 4 STOR. WALUE | $ 7.23 | 7.22 52 
TOTAL FINASHED PAPER COST LBs 2,810 32511; 913 | 
|__UNEASKED BORDEN _ * 2,810 | .02 ze ho} | 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING COST 62 2,810 941 |66 [33/5110 
SELLING EXPENSE 10 181 jes 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE s. 7 9 
3 4s 
|e Tas 7 
a lU[7—— 20 
LTD PRICE 2.210 i 
Figure 41 


pected market conditions, etc., being taken into con- 
sideration, should be checked by dividing the totals, 
appearing in the general ledger accounts under K 

and L respectively, by 














































—— exnrt “a the sales (in dollars) 
on on oe. on oan ene oe oe en. made during the cor- 
—_— ~—— responding periods. 
ACCOUNTS AO UT ar ca ACCOUNTS coe i cata Ta Conclusion 
, —— About thirty years 
= c.ye.og sssneas| asen.ss| Pitta Rabie || atesec.cd cece ago the agitation for 
pi, SA a Rte 5 shine ¥ annt.te ; meee Pesebhe aoe area I bane Se ae 4 cost systems, during 
ia Cae AE RitK ty ++ > 23:94 ieee? «= ateas| the progress of which 
b Ieterest Parable eres | h28e.id p40 oe i it was disclosed that 
———_ Metfo.te , b “eae 
Si taswrance Unexpired . 196.27 |  &_RESERYES ut a limited number 
32 Taxes Accrued or Unexpir 08 /R 1,218.12 (Aga inet Current Asegts @ Inv.) 3 . 
13 Interest Prepaid & Receivable O48 : Taleo Viscous pact 145.0 Rx of companies main- 
1 Water Rights 000. By = 702.5: 6,606.67 tained them, resulted 
2 Land 100,000. 4 Depreciation Building Fixtures 115.44 2,981.20] in the adoption of cost 
3 Seiteses Mewes Ky — Seste Gemesete. BE iye-81 svetems by man con- 
{ Seicery & Stones Head toppect] sueroco] | Sererteten Brame & aes. = ceva ia Aegapuacd 
—— ayy smal tiunpiehent moe a1 yue| cerns, the manage- 
9 Goo Will ee ee ie en ment of which had not 
- restores opined Meet yee. the slightest idea about 
—— 33,840, 26.20] What to do with them 
$ Periesieat Lose 6 Cals. Maa. 2°|_J0-919, arte fter th t th 
Teka SL wont bs72.84 Taye He alter they go em. 
TOTAL Assets 1,999, 459.99 43,146.95) 165,058.44 TLITIES & XCT WORTH [1 899,43/.91 43,186.99 163,058.44 As a rule these sys- 











Figure 40 














tems were simply 
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“plastered” on to existing cumbrous organizations. 

At this time cost accounting was a crude experi- 
ment, adopted hesitatingly by a few firms. It had 
many imperfections, its worth as a cost reducing 
agency in most cases was comparatively small. Like 
the “horseless carriage” it was viewed with suspi- 
cion by some, and dire predictions were made regard- 
ing the difficulties, red tape and disappointments 
which would surely accompany its installation. 

Much water has gone over the dam since the days 
of even ten years ago, when it was widely and fre- 
quently correctly believed that all that was necessary 
to insure profits was to install a cost system. 

It has already been mentioned that one of the 
cardinal reasons for the advance- 
ment of cost accounting in the last 
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If it is such 


pends upon the kind of information. 
that it is frequently used, and likely to be called for 
at any moment, the records which contain it should 
be kept in such shape that information is always 
ready at hand or obtainable in the shortest possible 
time. If, however, certain other information is only 
needed periodically or at some other definite time, it 
is not economical to so design the system that the 
record is instantly available, this not being neces- 
sary. The purpose for which it is to be used should 
determine the character and degree of its availability. 

Records must be produced at a minimum cost, a 
when wanted. However, it is not necessary that all 
statement, the truth of which is perfectly obvious. 


ESTIMATE OF COST (HALF STOCK) 














































































































Pa SPECIFICATIONS New Bleached (SOL White Shirte — SOL Bleech Shoes)- Nusber 1 Old White Cottons. 
decade has been the recognition of aan i poe 
the uses to which it can be put. ————= oe ar. Mo [See ee oe 
In effect, cost accountants of recent #% {3mm 3 —*-par aa x 
years have set themselves the task, Waa Gonting a cir ho. sToUGR oad ents » 
not of simply recording historical ™>2=is0— -} ome rare t 
facts, but rather of using the know- tm" ust az} fea} | 
ledge gained as an instrument for same ~ oa + 
furthering effective business manage- tae pine 2 ee in} | 
492 of | j 
ment. Such a task means that a cost = msune 32 finss ef jae] | 
accountant is given the opportunity “d= = EE a r — 
—_ BALED RAGS 100 8 8, j 
of advising the management as to 1s. cam a el 
what can pe accomplished by a Uitmmescwaasrma| ico | soo 2] | 
method of one ‘kind and what by an- aac sein ume ifs “gl 
7 Pt TOTAL COST - SORTED RAGS 90 10 60 | 12) 0000 

other—what is the best way which [t* | ane - 
foresight can dictate for the pre-e ~™ | 

- TOTAL MATERIAL 90 1204 10) 6 
vention of losses. The cost ac- Gmimranes(cum) | | |. 1.27 (ea 
countant who can successfully render WM tusue ye pas lee] | 
this kind of service is in a very differ- _i,-=—#202 - a 
ent position from the one who re- Figure 42 


ported last month’s costs as being so 
and so. 

Yet with these opportunities, the cost accountant 
has no “primrose path.” His undertaking is one 
wherein he has every temptation to enshroud it in 
mystery, and unless due care is exercised it may be- 
come overlaid with a web of procedure to discour- 
age practical business men from testing its merits. 

Cost accounting systems do not always give all 
the information required by executives, making nec- 
essary many supplementary reports and records. If 
it were known beforehand what the most important 
of these were, the system could be so designed as to 
make their complication either unnecessary or much 
more simple. 

In almost every office are to be found records and 
reports that seem to serve no useful purpose and 
such as may once have done so are found lingering 
along in the routine, literally years after that pur- 
pose had ceased to exist. 

The usual purpose for which records are kept is to 
furnish specific information which must be available 
information should be instantly available at all times, 
as has been in some instances declared, for this de- 





It is possible to gather so many facts and figures that 
the cost of their collection would eat up the profits 
of the company, and instances have been known of 
concerns becoming bankrupt through this practice 
as a contributing factor. Some records being more 
valuable than others, the company can afford to pay 
a greater sum for their preparation, but that record, 
or report, will be none the less valuable if the same 
information can be procured at half the expense, 
while the profits would be increased by the difference. 
Effort should, therefore, be made to reduce the 
cost of record keeping to the lowest possible mini- 
mum, and this should be regarded by all cost ac- 
countants as a basic principle applying to the com- 
pilation of all records regardless of their nature. 


—~_- 


Eucalyptus pulp is characterized by a very short 
fiber and is accordingly unfitted for use in the manu- 
facture of strong papers. As compared with esparto, 
which has a fiber length of approximately 1.5 mm., 
or two-fifths of an inch, eucalyptus fiber measures 
only 0.9 mm., or approximately three-tenths of an 
inch. 
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Handling Fourdrinier Wires 


By ALLEN A. LOWE 


cost of a ton of paper of any kind. Of the 

cost of clothing one of the largest items is the 
cost of wires. It is also the item in which meticulous 
care can make the greatest difference. While failure 
to observe the strictest rules of good handling de- 
tracts from the life of either wet or dry felts, the 
slightest dent in the fabric of the fourdrinier wire 
means, eventually, a hole in that wire and no wire, 
even with the most skillful sewings, lasts long after 
the first hole appears in it. Poor handling detracts 
more from the life of wires than it does in the case 
of felts. 

Many a tale is told in paper mills of this wire or 
that which had suffered from some mishandligg, and 
then had yielded a record of life that surpassed all 
other wires since the memory of the oldest paper- 
maker. Nevertheless, the mills which give the best 
possible care to their wires are inevitably the mills 
which come out best when the cost of wires per ton 
of paper is reckoned. 

Care in handling wires is something which can be 
prescribed as uniform practice for every paper mill. 
The effect of operating conditions on wire costs is 
something which each mill must study for itself, 
but if every paper mill superintendent, foreman and 
machine operator practices himself, and insists on 
his assistants practicing, methods of wire handling 
and care which put the wire on the machine in flaw- 
less condition and guard it from preventable damage 
during its life on the machine, the cost of wires 
will come down in direct proportion to the care 
exercised. 

This story is written to give the papermaker an 
idea of the precautions taken by the wire manufac- 
turer to deliver into his hands as perfect a fabric 
as possible, and also to point out the precautions that 
the best papermakers take to put this fabric onto 
the machine without marring it in any way. 


T= clothing cost is an important part of the 


Factors Governing Manufacture 
The manufacturer of the fourdrinier wire is able 
to make wire fabrics which satisfy the exacting 
demands of paper machine service through his at- 
tention to the finest details of wire cloth manu- 


facture. Control of the composition of the metal 
which enters into the wire used, care in reeling his 
wire on the beams of the looms, knowledge of the 
combinations of mesh best suited to various jobs, 
skill in making the seam, and careful attention to 
stretching and running the wire on the cylinders of 
the stretching table, to be sure that the wire is abso- 
lutely correct in length and width and runs true on 
the rolls. There is a multitude of other details, the 


neglect of any one of which would fill the finished 
cloth with fatal weaknesses, enter into the produc- 
tion of the wire cloth. 

The successful handling of a fabric, whose char- 
acter is such that the slightest touch from careless 
hands, or against a hard corner, puts an unseen weak- 
ness into the wire which displays itself when the 
tension and friction of service on a fourdrinier comes 
into play, presupposes a system in which every one 
of these touches is eliminated. 

The final step in the process of making a wire 
is an inspection which eliminates wires in which any 
such defect can be detected. The final product of the 
wire factory is as nearly free from flaw or damage 
as the most fastidious care can make it. It is in 
the steps between the packing of the wire into its 
box and the starting of the same wire on the four- 
drinier that small carelessnesses enter to mar the 
work of the wire maker and cause the paper maker 
unnecessary trouble and loss. 


Packing and Transit Care 

Aside from the wire fabric itself, the only thing 
which represents the wire manufacturer to the 
paper mill operator is the wire box and the packing 
of the wire. The wire box itself is a substantial case, 
frequently provided with cleats, to strengthen the 
box and so that the contact of even the box itself 
with platforms or car floors will not be along the 
whole bottom of the box but only on the cleats. The 
lid is put on with screws to avoid the possibility of 
a nail going astray. The poles on which the wire is 
rolled are either of selected and seasoned lumber so 
that the pole will not warp or else the pole is made 
of steel. It is essential that poles do not warp as 
this might cause small wrinkles in the wire. This 
would be due to the deflection in the pole causing a 
“swell” in the wire which would later run into a 
wrinkle. 

Where steel poles are used, the wire is wound on 
three steel rolls having wooden plugs in the ends. 
The first roll is placed on the inside of the roll and 
the second on the outside. The wire is then wound 
on these two rolls and great care is taken to keep 
them close together so that the wire cannot slacken 
and to prevent creasing. At the end of the wire the 
third roll is put in and these three rolls are then 
firmly secured with cord so that their relative posi- 
tions cannot shift. Wooden blocks are nailed to the 
ends of the rolls to hold the wire in position in the 
box and prevent shifting. The whole package of 
wire and poles is wrapped in paper, which is some- 
times waterproof, to guard against possible wetting 
in transit. The dimensions of the box are such that 
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the wire package completely fills it. There is no 
room for the package to shift. 

The lid screwed in place, the wire box is marked 
for the customer and labels are applied calling for 
careful handling, cover up, and always in a hori- 
zontal position. Thus the story of the effort of the 
wire manufacturer to place his carefully made pro- 
duct in the hands of the papermaker in the best 
possible condition. 

Between the dispatch of the wire from the factory 
and the receipt in the paper mill, one variable enters 
into the problem. This is the work of the freight 
handler. The wire manufacturer by his care in 
packing has tried to forestall the effect of the inevi- 
table rough handling which the box receives. Paper- 
makers and wire makers, in meeting this factor, 
have come to the conclusion that the chief form of 
damage due to rough handling is the sliding of the 
wire on the poles when the box is dropped. This 
sliding will occur in spite of the most careful wind- 
ing of the wire on the poles if the box gets a 
good stiff, endwise jolt. The dropping of the box on 
end causes a line of small buckles, usually on both 
sides of the wire, and the number and extent of these 
depends on with what force the box is dropped. 

Nor should the box be dropped flat or one end of 
the box be dropped flat. This is likely to put in a 
pinch that is many times called a “pole mark,” and 
this marking many times comes near the last roller 
that is put into the packing. There are times when 
there is more trouble from a box being dropped flat 
and causing the so-called pole marks, than when it is 
dropped on end. The marking in the wire itself is 
entirely different, and anyone familiar with it can 
always distinguish the difference. 

Every wire received by a paper mill should be 
examined by taking off the lid of the box immediately 
on its receipt even if the wire is not to be used for 
some time. This examination should be made by a 
thoroughly responsible warehouse foreman who 
understands the need of care on his part. If there 
is evidence of the wires having slipped on the poles 
the freight agent should be notified of the condition 
and a notation made on the paid freight bill covering 
freight on the wire for use in substantiating a claim 
if one is filed. A claim for coricealed damage is good 
if filed within six months from the date of delivery. 

The thoughtful papermaker realizes, on noting 
the care with which a wire is packed when he re- 
ceives it, that every possibility of damage in transit 
has been foreseen and guarded against in the design 
of the wire box-and the arrangement of the packing. 
He thereupon proceeds to handle the wire in such 
a way that the chain of careful handlings from loom 
to fourdrinier will not be broken. 

Handling in the Paper Mill 

A competent and responsible warehouseman cares 
for the wires stored in his department so that there 
will be no chance of damage while they are in his 
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care. Where a number of wires are kept in stock, a 
separate rack for each wire is desirable. A rack gets 
the wire box up off of the floor where a runaway 
truck or pulley might run into one, with disastrous 
results. A separate rack or shelf for each wire 
eliminates a tendency to pile the boxes involving 
the need of handling other wires than the one needed 
for the job in hand and the possibility of dropping 
one. 

In opening the package in the machine room a place 
on the floor should be selected which is smooth, 
clean and dry. This place should then be carefully 
swept immediately before the wire is taken from 
the box. Any small particle of concrete or metal 
lying under the heavy wire might dent several layers 
of the fabric. 

It is just as well to have the unpacking of the 
wire done always by the same men. They then 
understand thoroughly their responsibility in the 
matter, and are careful to keep pinch bars and other 
tools used in removing the packing from touching 
the fabric. 

The kind of damage which all good papermakers 
try to avoid in the handling of their wires is the 
forming of small dents in the fabrics. A good healthy 
crease in the wire most certainly detracts from the 
life of the wire but it takes an extraordinary piece 
of carelessness to produce one. When it is done it 
can hardly be overlooked and some action can be 
taken to minimize its effect. 

Small carelessnesses and neglects produce small 
dents in the wire, and these are not apparent until 
the wear of the suction boxes and tension of the 
wires wear them through. Here then is a shut- 
down to sew the wire with consequent loss of produc- 
tion and a possibility of the best of sewings going 
on to a crack which causes the wire to be cutoff 
before its time. 

When the wire is lifted to be slipped onto the 
piece of pipe or forging used to raise stationary couch 
rolls, any men who touch the wire to help in raising it 
should work on the side of the roll away from the 
part of the wire which hangs down with the lead 
pole in it. Machine rooms with electric cranes and 
fourdriniers with couch rolls which roll out into the 
aisles are great steps in advance since they eliminate 
a number of men in the handling of a wire. 

Where the pipe or forging is used, however, this 
should be carefully cleaned before the wire is threaded 
onto it. It would be well to wrap the pipe or forging 
with old wet felt. 

Wooden poles used in stretching the wire inside 
the fourdrinier frame should be kept as smooth as 
possible. These poles must, of course, be crowned 
to keep the wire from wrinkling as it rests on the 
pole, especially when the various rolls have been 
returned to their places and the wire becomes a little 
tight. Where a steel pole is used, it should be 
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wrapped with wet felt between wire changings to 
keep the pole from rusting. 

In slipping the wire onto the couch roll, every effort 
should be made to avoid dragging the wire over the 
shoulder of the roll, and in putting table rolls and 
return rolls back into place, care should be taken to 
avoid running the journals or shoulders of the roll 

“along the wire. Permitting laxities of this sort puts 
little ridges in the fabric which later wear on the 
suction boxes into sizable cracks. 

Table rolls and wire rolls and especially the breast 
roll should be carefully cleaned and inspected before 
going back into place. This is particularly true of 
the hard rubber rolls which are being used in four- 
drinier parts. Metal will hardly adhere to a metal 
roll although nicks in the roll should be carefully 
watched for. But a little piece of metal or concrete 
will imbed itself in the hard rubber, and it takes a 
shut-down to get it out—even if the wire is not badly 
ridged before the matter is noted. 

No effort is made in this article to discuss prob- 
lems of selection and operation of wires which have 
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a bearing on costs, because these are matters which 
every competent papermaker is constantly watching 
for. The emphasis has been placed on the desira- 
bility of care in things, little in themselves, upon 
which failure to insist may detract equally as much 
from the life of the wire as poor seams, improperly 
planed suction boxes or other factors which are 
carefully checked in most mills. 


It is amazing to see the relatively careless way in 
which wires are handled in some paper mills in which 
first class papermakers are working. It is this gap 
between the care of the wiremaker to manufacture 
a perfect wire, and to insure its delivery in perfect 
condition into the hands of the papermaker, and 
the care with which this same papermaker takes 
of the wire after it is on the machine which ought to 
be bridged. Insistence by the superintendent or fore- 
man on every detail of care in handling the wire 
which will keep it from accumulating little dents here 
and little ridges there will be profitable to the mill 
in a dollars and cents way. 


Lessons in Paper Making 


Lesson XI—Machine Room Variables 


By HARRY WILLIAMSON 
Class Instructor, Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 





This article is the eleventh of a series of lessons in 
practical paper making, appearing each month in The 
Paper Industry by arrangement with the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N.C. These lessons are a 
part of the general education course conducted by 
this company under the direction of Mr. J. Norman 
Spawn, education director. 





can produce the most consistently uniform 

quality of paper during his tour, with the least 
worry to himself and his crew. To do this, he must 
be able to interpret the warnings given him by the 
register of his gauges, the reaction of the sheet to 
mechanical influences, and even the sound of the 
running jordans and machine. 

There are two kinds of machine tenders: those 
who are anticipative of events, and forestall them, 
and those who anticipate breaks and get plenty of 
them. Both types may be equally conscientious, but 
the former is running his machine by definite knowl- 
edge of cause and effect, and the other is worrying 
and working under a severe nervous strain because 
of lack of this knowledge. 

To quote one common example of reading and in- 
terpreting “signs”: if the draws begin to slacken, 


T= successful machine tender is the man who 


and the vacuum register is dropping, the quality of 
the stock has remained the same; that is, it has not 
become any freer. From some cause in the delivery 
system from the machine chest to the slice, the sheet 
has become lighter. If, however, the wet draws 
slacken from normal, and the vacuum register is 
rising, the stock is becoming slower, or further 
hydrated. 

Again, perhaps the machine tender is at the dry end 
of the machine, and glancing at the reel building up, 
he notices the width of the sheet is gradually shrink- 
ing. He at once knows his stock is slowing up be- 
cause the greater the hydration of the fibre, the 
greater the shrinkage in width and the less the 
shrinkage in length. Knowing, as he does, the con- 
dition of his machine clothing, by prompt action he 
can adjust his machine to the change, and have the 
jordans checked before drastic adjustment, with its 
resultant trouble, becomes necessary. 

Intelligent anticipation of variables presupposes 
knowledge of the cause of such variables and means 
the difference on the machine room efficiency score 
board between the figures 90 per cent and 96 per 
cent. To be fully effective, we must link with knowl- 
edge that much abused word co-operation. It is no 
use “carrying a chip on the shoulder” in regard to 
variables in the quality of stock delivered from the 
beater room. The beater room crew may have made 
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a mistake, or they may be working under adverse 
circumstances over which they have no control. Give 
them the benefit of the doubt, and notify them as 
soon as the sheet gives warning of change. 

As far as the running of the machine is concerned: 

“Any change in the quality of the stock 
preparation is adequately recorded either at 
the dandy, on the vacuum and steam gauges, 
or the “tear,” and look through of the sheet 
itself.” 

With alert co-operation between the beater room 
and machine room, a variable in stock preparation 
would have to be drastic, indeed, to defeat the an- 
ticipatory adjustments of the keen machine tender. 
In this lesson, however, we are chiefly concerned 
with the possible variables in the operation of the 
machine rather than those due to variation in the 
quality of the stock delivered to the machine chest. 

A study of the following suggestions will be an 
aid to quick decision when variables occur: 

1—Be sure you know the pump and pip- 
ing system through which the stock and 
water is delivered to your control gates, 
the completion of the cycle of return water. 

2—Assuming a constant supply to your 
stock gate and water valve, what influences 
can cause a variation in flow between the 
delivery point and the arrival at the slice? 


The words be sure are particularly emphasized 
because of an incident which occurred to the writer 
recently. Upon entering our present employment, 
we familiarized ourselves with the piping system, 
and at that time noticed the flat box suction pump 
on one of the machines had two outlets. One of 
these led back to the white water box on the machine 
room floor, and the other, in disuse, led to a concrete 
tank used as a collecting point for dirty water in 
the basement. Upon inquiry, we were informed the 
concrete tank had formerly been used as a machine 
white water tank. 

Quite recently the machine tender reported he was 
gradually losing white water. No matter how much 
he turned on the machine, the sheet would again 
gradually dry up behind the dandy. We opened the 
fresh water valve to keep the supply to the machine 
constant until the cause of the trouble could be lo- 
cated. This kept the supply constant, but as there 
was no overflow, it indicated there was also a con- 
stant loss. Air bubbles in the white water collection 
box indicated that ‘the suction pump was throwing 
an intermittent supply. This led to an inspection of 
the pump drive, packing glands, etc., but everything 
seemed all right. 

After nearly an hour’s patient but fruitless search, 
we noticed the old disused pipe line vibrating as if 
under pump strain. Further investigation showed 
that the thin iron plate used to blank off the old pipe 
had bursted, and consequently a considerable quan- 
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tity of the white water was going to the lower level. 
We indulged in a brief but pungent soliloquy on the 
subject of our own ability. Be sure you know. If 
changes are made in your equipment, familiarize 
yourself with them at the earliest possible moment. 
Create in your mind a picture of your machine sup- 
ply system so that you can instantly visualize it in 
an emergency. 


Delivery Variables 

The pump delivering the stock from the machine 
chest to the stock gate, and the pumps delivering the 
white water from the save-all collection box, and 
suction boxes, are driven by a power unit runring 
at full capacity and therefore termed the Constant 

The amount of stock and water required to oper- 
ate the machine is regulated by means of the stock 
gate and the water valve. The difference between 
this amount and the volume thrown by the pumps 
is overflow. We, therefore, have our supply pumped 
against the pressure of the control outlets thus as- 
suring a steady delivery to the sand traps. 

Knowledge of the details of our supply system en- 
ables us to locate trouble quickly. Should there be 
an adequate supply of stock in the machine chest, 
yet the overflow of stock becomes greatly reduced, 
the pressure on the stock gate will also be greatly 
reduced with a resultant variation in weight on the 
machine. 

There can only be two possible sources for this 
trouble. Either the density of stock has been made 
considerably lighter by a sudden influx of water to 
the machine chest, or there is a pump choke-up, slip- 
ping pump belt, or a mechanical defect in the pump 
itself. Should the supply of white water vary, an 
inspection of the save-all collection box will direct 
us to the cause. A full box with its overflow main- 
tained ensures the supply. Air bubbles in the box 
indicate an intermittent pumping. An inspection of 
the pump will locate the trouble. Should the over- 
flow of stock and water be simultaneously reduced, 
then the constant speed power unit is slowing down. 

Granted an even supply of stock and water to the 
sand traps, our next possible variables: are in the 
flow of the mixed volume through the screens and 
head box to the slice. Ebbing and flowing through 
inadequate screening are prolific causes of broke. 

The transmission of power is a very important 
factor in the screening of stock. 

The rotary screens are designed to revolve at a 
speed which will bring each plate under the influence 
of a certain number of compression strokes, screen- 
ing the stock and then revolving past the shower 
spray to be cleaned. 

Should the number of compression strokes be re- 
duced, either through low power or faulty trans- 
mission of power, the screens will fill up, holding 
back the volume which should be consistently de- 
livered from the screens to the head box. 
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Should the fresh water pressure to the screen 
showers be reduced, the same thing would occur in 
lesser degree. 

Slack or slipping belts, dry gears, tight collars on 
rotary screens, broken or worn cams, worn out toe 
blocks, and worn or slack diaphragms on flat screens 
will cause ebbing and flowing of volume through the 
screen. This in turn means dry and wet paper at 
the reel end. 


Machine Variables 


The word “variable” as applied to the mechanical 
operation of the machine as distinct from the vari- 
able qualities of the stock, is indicative of change of 
speed. From the breast roll to the reel, the machine 
is under the control of a variable speed engine, the 
running speed of which is arranged in linear feet per 
minute according to the basis weight to be made. 
Each unit of the machine, wire, presses, dryer sec- 
tions, calendars and reel, are equipped with cone- 
drive pulleys which give each unit a variable adjust- 
ment in speed. This is made necessary by the dif- 
ferent grades of paper to be made, and the varying 
degrees of hydration and length of fibre which may 
occur in each grade. We have therefore, full me- 
chanical control of the speed of the machine as a 
whole, and again for finer adjustment of each in- 
dividual unit. The responsibility for this control 
is also clearly divided. 


The development of power by the engine, with its 
possible variations from low steam pressure, wet 
steam causing water slugs, or sticky governors, and 
the transmission of this power to the main drive, is 
properly under the control of the engineering de- 
partment. 


The responsibility for reading the effect of such 
variation in main power supply and prompt notifica- 
tion of the engineer, rests with the machine tender. 


Should the machine slow down as a whole, we 
would have the following condition on the machine: 
The mixed volume of stock and water delivered from 
the slice being under a separate power control would 
be the same. The horizontal speed or “take away” 
of the machine would be less. Therefore the depth 
of head behind the slice would increase, a resultant 
forward wave would appear on the wire, every draw 
between the machine units would tighten up and the 
sheet would become heavier. 


If this variation in speed be slight, the effect on 
the machine would be of the same nature, but in 
much lesser degree, and therefore not quite so obvi- 
ous. It would be apparent on the wire by the inter- 
mittent wetting up of sheet immediately before the 
dandy, the gentle fluctuation of the vacuum register, 
and the damp and dry paper at the reel end. 

An almost similar condition in the action of the 
sheet occurs at the dandy if the wire speed as a unit 
is varying, or the flat box suction pump is skipping. 
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There is a distinct difference in the other “sign,” 
however, between the three cases. 

Should the flat box suction pump be skipping, the 
fluctuation of the vacuum register would be jerky 
and the draw between the wire and first press would 
vary in the same manner. If the wire speed as a 
unit is varying slightly, the vacuum register and 
wire draw would fluctuate gently. With a slowing 
down in the speed of the machine as a whole, every 
draw would tighten and not just the draw between 
the wire and first felt. 

Besides his responsibilities for reading “sign” in 
main power variation, the machine tender is entirely 
responsible for the control of unit power transmis- 
sion. His responsibility is thus placed because not 
only is the adjustment of speed between each unit 
according to his requirements under his control, but 
also the amount of resistance offered by each unit 
to the transmission of power from the main drive. 
It is in this unit resistance to power that many of 
the variables in the machine as distinct from the 
delivery system occur. The most extreme instance 
of this resistance to drive is probably in the applica- 
tion of suction by the flat boxes to the wire. 

The wire drive is transmitted to the couch roll, 
and the wire acting as a belt with the stretch roll 
supplying the necessary tension, must drive every 
other roll in the fourdrinier unit. We can ease the 
resistance to drive by the proper alignment and lu- 
brication of these rolls, and by the accurate set of 
the doctors on the wash roll, inside roll, and the 
breast roll. With the exception of lubrication, how- 
ever, these factors are permanent and are not likely 
to cause variation in speed. 

The suction applied to the flat boxes is variable 
according to the hydration of the fibre, or the den- 
sity of formation as on the heavier papers, as dis- 
tinct from hydration. It is in the regulation of the 
flat box suction by means of air inlets, or breaker 
valves to the suction header, whereby we are en- 
abled to keep the resistance to the power of the 
couch roll low enough to prevent a variation in wire 
speed. 

Because the suction boxes are in direct contact 
with the wire, even the lowest suction exerted must 
act as a brake on the speed of the wire. The couch 
roll suction box is in direct contact with the driven 
shell and not in contact with the wire. Therefore, 
the suction exerted is an aid to power transmission 
by holding the wire firmly to the revolving shell. 
Should, however, the box rubbers which form the 
seal between the box and the inside of the shell be- 
come dry, they would become hot by friction and 
offer a greater resistance to the revolutions of the 
shell. This would cause a vibration or “chattering” 
of the box which in turn means an intermittent seal 
of the couch suction. Herein, then, is a condition to 
cause a very serious variable. 


We are applying a greater resistance to the drive 
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with the friction of the dry rubbers, and at the same 
time intermittently losing the aid given by the couch 
suction in holding the wire firmly to the revolving 
shell. Should a high vacuum be carried on the flat 
boxes while these conditions exist, and the term 
“high vacuum” is only another way of saying an in- 
tensified braking power applied against the speed of 
the wire, the wire may probably stall and stop alto- 
gether. 

It is not in the extreme cases the greatest loss 
occurs. With a slightly slipping wire as in the man- 
ner described, the jerking tension applied to the wet 
web between the wire and first felt by the variation 
in wire speed, causes strain at the edges which may 
result in many breaks at the dry end before being 
discovered. With the couch roll suction box rubbers 
kept moist, we can say the couch suction is a defi- 
nite aid to maintaining the even speed of the wire. 
The suction applied to the flat boxes is always a 
resistance to the speed of the wire. Whether this 
resistance is variable or steadily operative where 
set, is determined by the lubrication by water of the 
surfaces of the flat boxes, thus permitting the wire 
to slide easily over them. 

For the heavier sheets the fibre is usually pre- 
pared short and free, and the necessary resistance 
to the suction is obtained by density of formation 
rather than by the colloidal jell of hydration. Such 
a sheet offers less water to the flat box suction pump, 
and the holding of the wire, particularly to the dry 
boxes, is considerably intensified. 

By partially closing the boxes before the dandy, 
we can carry a greater water content forward. By 
dropping out of action a box, or possibly two, after 
the dandy, we can lessen the strain of dry suction 
on unlubricated boxes. 

It is a question of the amount of water available 
as a lubricant and the area of suction box tops to be 
lubricated. 

Dry suction is a hard gripping suction and causes 
vibration of the boxes and variation in wire speed. 

Wet suction is a steadily applied resistance to the 
speed of the wire and will not cause variation in 
speed. It can, of course, stop the wire altogether if 
developed until the resistance is stronger than the 
drive. 

In these days of “one man, one automobile,” we 
can learn from our car driving the possible variables 
in applying suction to the wire. 

“The flat box suction is the brake; apply 
it gently. ; 

“A dry, hard gripping brake band will 
pull you up with a jerk; lubricate it. 


“The couch roll suction is the accelerator; 
step on it with reason. 


“Hot, dry suction couch rubbers will burn 
up your power without giving you that de- 
lightful steady speed.” 
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In the operation of the press units, we must be 
especially careful of the amount of resistance to 
drive which we offer. The paper is extremely deli- 
cate at this stage, and if we are to save “broke” by 
the prevention of variables, the nicest adjustment is 
necessary. 

Variation in the press speed may be caused by hot 
bearings, slipping belts, or an alteration in the lever- 
age weight applied. When running a granite roll 
with a metal doctor, or a top rubber roll with a com- 
posite doctor, we sometimes get a variation in speed 
by permitting the roll outside the edges of the sheet 
to run dry, thus generating heat by friction between 
the roll and the doctor. An adjustment of leverage 
weight on a press, unless of a very minor nature, 
should always be followed by a corresponding ad- 
justment of the press draws, preceding and succeed- 
ing that press. By increasing the leverage weight, 
the load is increased, and the press will run a little 
slower. This tends to slacken the draw before the 
press, and tighten the draw after the press. Slack 
paper running into a heavily weighted press is con- 
ducive to wet wrinkles. Perhaps they will be de- 
tected at once, or perhaps they will develop as mi- 
nute folds on the edges. The increased tension of 
the following draw would further strain the already 
weakened wet fold and dry end breaks would be the 
result. 

Reading the “sign” is very important in the manip- 
ulation of draws between units. 

“The slack sheet will be behind the 
slower unit. 

“The succeeding draw will have increased 
tension.” 

A major increase in leverage weight means in- 
creased load in the press journals. This may cause 
a hot bearing, and a hot bearing will cause a slipping 
belt. Forestall trouble by taking action as soon as 
the load is increased. 

The function of the dryer felt is to press the paper 
tightly and evenly to the surface of the dryers. To 
do this effectively, it is kept under high tension by 
the automatic stretch roll. The dry felt will shrink 
and become tighter when the paper is on the machine. 
When a break occurs, the moisture is evaporated 
from the felt, and the felt, consequently, lengthens 
out, becoming slacker. Under normal conditions, 
the stretch roll will automatically take up the slack, 
therefore, the felt is under exactly the same tension 
and will hold the paper adequately to the drying sur- 
face as soon as it is brought over the machine again. 
If, however, the stretch roll is at the limit of its 
travel rail with the paper on the machine, the slack 
cannot be taken up when a break occurs, and con- 
sequently the felt is not under sufficient tension 
until the moisture in the paper shrinks it up again. 
This means running wet or wrinkled paper for a few 
minutes after each break and is a variable which 
causes considerable loss. A slack dry felt will slip 
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and cause resistance to the drive of the dryer section. 


Take up the slack. 
Friction, heat, and slackness. The principal causes 
of our mechanical variables. 


Pointers for 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Substitute these three words with alertness, cool- 
ness, and lubrication, and mechanical variables will 
be eliminated, and quite possibly a considerable num- 
ber of the human variables, as well. 


the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Pulleys for Balata Belts 


T should be borne in mind that in the use of balata 

belts, a small pulley must not be used in connec- 
tion with a thick belt. A thin belt should be used 
on the very small pulleys and the thicker belts on 
pulleys large in diameter. The following table is a 
good one to follow when selecting the number of 
plies to be used on pulleys of various diameters. 
Thus, a 10 inch pulley should not be used with a 6- 
ply balata belt. The smallest pulley diameter per- 
missible with a 6-ply belt is 12 inches as shown in 
the column at the right. 


Number of Smallest Pulley 
Plies Diameter Inches 

3 3 

4 5 

5 8 

6 12 

7 15 

8 18 

9 24 

10 30 


Regarding belt speed, the simplest rule that the 
writer knows for figuring the speed of any belt in 
feet per minute is this:—Multiply the diameter of 
the pulley in inches by its revolutions per minute 
and then multiply by 0.2628. The result is the belt 
speed in feet per minute. 

For example, if we have a 30 inch pulley whose 
speed is 500 revolutions per minute, the above rule 
shows us that the speed is very close to 3942 ft. per 
minute. It is figured as follows:—30 «x 500 x 
0.2628 — 3942 ft. per minute. 

This speed is very close to the limit. It is gen- 
erally best not to run belts much faster than 5,000 
ft. per minute. At higher speeds there is danger of 
the pulley exploding, especially if the pulley is made 
of cast iron. Besides, the drive may be less efficient 
at the higher speed. Much depends upon the design 
and construction of the drive. 


Central vs. Isolated Plants 


LTHOUGH the old and honorable question of 
isolated versus central power stations continu- 

ally bobs up, it has not yet been settled. My opinion 
is that it never will be settled because conditions are 
seldom if ever twice alike. Sometimes it is better 


and cheaper to purchase power than to make it in 
one’s own plant. And again it is cheaper and better 
to make it privately. It all depends upon conditions. 

There are very few exceedingly small plants in 
which it pays to produce one’s own power provided 
cently in connection with the design of the new East 
hand the writer knows of no large plant in which 
exhaust steam may be used for processing where it 
pays to use central station power. 

A very interesting point came to my notice re- 
cently in connection with the design of the new East 
River station of the New York Edison Company 
which I believe will also interest the isolated plant 
enthusiast. I am informed that in that plant steam- 
driven auxiliaries are employed instead of the 
usual motor-driven auxiliaries. Now, inasmuch as 
exhaust steam can be only partially utilized in cen- 
tral stations, it is evident that in a paper mill where 
exhaust steam has greater value than in a central 
power plant, it is even more advantageous to oper- 
ate auxiliaries by steam. This is especially so when 
one considers that in the large central power plant 
the cost of electrical energy is usually less than one 
cent per kilowatt hour. 

Also, this means that it pays to be continually on 
the alert for possible economies. Simply because the 
recent drift has been toward electric drive does not 
prove that there will be no drift back to steam drive 
and belt drive by future generations. Electric drive 
may be “fashionable,” but unless it is the most eco- 
nomical it will surely, in the end, be obliged to give 
way to the method that produces the best and great- 
est returns per dollar invested. 


Sketching Repair Parts 


N excellent plan when ordering repair parts is to 

always make a rough sketch of the machine or 

portion of the machine that must be repaired or re- 
placed. 

It is a very simple matter to make a rough sketch 
distinct enough so that the manufacturer of the ma- 
chine or part can easily tell what the customer is 
trying to sketch. By means of an arrow point out 
the part that is wanted. 

If there is a number on the machine, give the num- 
ber by all means. The more information given to the 
manufacturer, the better and the more promptly can 
the repair be made. 
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To merely inform the manufacturer that “the cast 
iron gear on the north side of the machine we bought 
from you is broken,” is not sufficient. Yet, manu- 
facturers commonly receive “explanations” just as 
vague as this. 

Do not use the words, “right,” “front,” “left,” or 
“rear,” if the machine has no particular “right,” 
“front,” “left,” or “rear.” 

The easiest way out, so I find, is to make a helpful 
sketch even though it may be very rough. 


Handy Belt Tension Chart 


T HE question is often asked, “How can we meas- 
ure the tension in belts while they are on the 
pulleys?” Here is a chart that the reader will find 
of much assistance for determining the tension in 
horizontal or nearly horizontal belts. No tension 
indicating instruments are needed. It is simply nec- 
essary to know the span of the belt or the distance 
between shaft centers, in feet, and the sag of the belt 
at the center as indicated in Fig. 1. 

It is a simple matter to measure the span, of 
course, and the sag can likewise be measured with 
considerable accuracy by simply sighting across from 
pulley edge to pulley edge and measuring the dis- 
tance from the straight line connecting the two 
pulley edges to the point of maximum sag in the belt. 

Fig. 1 shows a belt that is pulling a load. That is, 
the lower half of the belt is tight. Of course, no hori- 
zontal belt is ever perfectly straight even on the 
tight side, as drawn in the sketch. There will always 
be a sag no matter how great the tension. This sag 
can sometimes be measured even while the beit is 
running with sufficient accuracy to determine closely 
the tension in the tight side of the belt. 

The tension in the slack side is of course easier to 
determine while running because it invariably has 
much more sag. 

When the belt is not running at all, and when it is 
not pulling any load, the sag in the upper and lower 
half of the belt is usually the same, at which time the 
so-called “initial tension” is easily measured in this 
manner. 

After knowing the sag and span, all that one has 
to do is to run a straight line through the corres- 
ponding figures in the chart, Fig. 2, and the tension 
in the belt in pounds per square inch is quickly de- 
termined in column C. 

For example: What is the tension in a leather 
belt having a span of 20 ft. and a sag of 6 in.? 

Run a straight line through the 6, column (A) of 
the chart and through the 20, column (B), and the 
intersection with column (C) gives the answer as 
42 lbs. per sq. in. 

The range of the chart, as will be noted, is great 
enough to cover all ordinary cases. 

According to the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, single leather belting should have a strength of 
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4,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and double leather belting a 
strength of 3,600 Ibs. per sq. in. It is stated that the 








Figure 1 


tensile strength of chrome leather varies from 8,500 
and 12,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

To increase the convenience of the chart, it might 
be well to point out that if the sag were 0.6 in. in- 
stead of 6 in. the same dotted line drawn across the 
chart would show the tension to be 420 Ibs. per sq. in. 
instead of 42 Ibs. per sq. in. In other words, by mov- 
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ing the decimal point one place to the left in column 
(A), you move the decimal point one place to the 
right in column (C). By remembering this, it be- 
comes an easy matter to determine tensions very 
accurately even where the sag may be as little as 0.1. 
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Editorial 





Comment 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Lifting the Level of 
Efficiency 


FFICIENCY contests, instituted to the end of 

increased production, are not new. The fact that 
they have been widely used for more than 20 years 
would seem to indicate the merit of the plan. 

In arranging such a contest six points should be 
included, i. e.: workmanship, economy, veracity, 
good housekeeping, punctuality and attendance, 
general deportment. In explanation of these points, 
the details to be considered are: 

1. Workmanship—aAll products, finished or in 
process, should be above criticism. Establish a 
standard of quality, then strive for its maintenance. 
Of the 100 points set up to cover the six divisions, 
30 are allowable for performance of workmanship. 

2. Economy.—This point should also be included 
and made to extend to waste elimination of material, 
operation, labor and expenses. 15 points are allowed 
for accomplishments in this division. 

3. Veracity.—Honesty of purpose and the ability 
to keep promises are essential to success anywhere. 
This point should have a place in every efficiency con- 
test since it affects everyone. 25 points. 

4. Good Housekeeping.—Tidiness has a direct 
bearing on production, morale, and workmanship. 
Delays that result from untidiness would throw into 
jeopardy ability to keep promises, hence the impor- 
tance of this point. 10 points. 

5. Punctuality.—Tardiness or absenteeism mili- 
tate against plant efficiency as do few other factors. 
The cost of idle machinery extends far beyond mere 
loss of production. 10 points. 

6. General Deportment.—While good morale in 
any plant is dependent upon many factors such as 
working conditions, wage scale, management poli- 
cies, etc., it directly reflects good foremanship. In 
this division 10 points allowed. 

Setting up a schedule of standards for such a con- 
test will in itself be of benefit to both management 
and supervising personnel. Seeking the mainte- 
nance of those standards is a most healthy activity. 
A Committee of three should be appointed to 
act as judges, and the awards (non-financial in char- 
acter) made periodically: monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or yearly. The possession of 2 si!ver cup by 
particular departments is the usual monthly award, 
while a bronze tablet bearing the name of the de- 
partment and that of the foreman or superintendent 


can be awarded for the highest standing on yearly 
periods. 

Awarding the efficiency cup each month—the tak- 
ing of it from one department to another in accord- 
ance with the judge’s decision, can be and doubt- 
less will become quite a ceremony. Naturally there 
is elation on the part of the winners, and determina- 
tion on the part of losers to “get it back next month.” 

Properly handled and supplemented by active, con- 
tinuous publicity, an efficiency contest can become 
endless in length and almost limitless in beneficial 


effect. 
The Coal Strike 


, REVAILING apathy on the part of both domestic 

and industrial users of fuel toward the existing 
coal strike is perhaps the one outstanding feature 
of the present struggle. Not only does the strike fail 
as newspaper reading but there is singular lack of 
editorial comment in trade and industrial journals. 
This is perhaps largely due to a lack of appreciation 
of the importance of the strike, developed no doubt 
by the too-gratifying statements of several weeks 
ago that stocks on hand are large and that the non- 
union producers are well qualified to supply all rea- 
sonable demands. 

There is little to be gained by underrating the im- 
portance of the present strike. Coal strikes of the 
past have lasted several months, and there is abun- 
dant indication that the present struggle will stretch 
into a longer period. In the April 23rd issue of The 
Black Diamond there appeared this statement: 


“Many who predicted three or four weeks ago that the 
strike would be of relatively short duration, sixty or 
ninety days at the most, this week expressed a decidedly 
different opinion, some declaring that the new unity now 
apparent among operators insures a suspension of at least 
five or six months. While everyone agrees ‘one guess 
is as good as another,’ the long strike prophecy is decid- 
edly in the majority...... The strike thus far has 
not had any noteworthy effect on the coal mar- 
kets of the country. Production for the week ending 
April 16th was estimated at 8,000,000 tons and there 
have been no price changes of importance anywhere. 
As far as can be learned there has not yet been any 
consumption of coal stored prior to April 1, a fact that 
is taken to substantiate the general belief that the sus- 
pension will be of long duration.” 


While some most reliable and unbiased author- 
ities are of the conviction that the United Mine 
workers pendulum has swung too far and that this 
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on Timely Subjects 








strike sounds the “knell of parting day” for uneco- 
nomic practice and unreasonable power for organ- 
ized labor, the strategy and resourcefulness of the 
union’s head must not be underrated. His vision 
extends far beyond the bourne of mine operation. 
One of his chief concerns is to get existing stocks 
out of the way. Another is to curtail production 
in non-union fields. If, therefore, the industrialist, 
thru misunderstanding or belittlement of importance, 
digs heavily into existing stock piles or fails to sup- 
port the non-union mines, such action materially 
strengthens the hand of the Union in the final test. 
Furthermore, the departure from usual practice of 
the union permitting operations of particular mines 
on temporary arrangement tends to give the manu- 
facturer the surface assurance of coal supply, and 
the danger in this lies in the fact that it may en- 
courage liquidation of stocks—which plays directly 
into the hands of the union, since such temporary 
agreements may be withdrawn at any time. 

In all probability the strike will continue until 
next Fall. In spite of the present inactivity and 
silence (which some consider ominous) the struggle 
will doubtless be accompanied by bitterness and 
property destruction. The final result will most 
likely be concessions on the part of the union, further 
increases to the ranks of non-union operators and 
the final chapter in the Lewis dynasty. It should 
be. clear to all that the strike is of major importance, 
that existing stocks should be conserved, and that, 
if the backbone of this constantly recurring evil is 
to be broken, non-union producers, at least at this 
time, must be supported. 





The Service that Supple- 
ments Vision 


E day when a business could jog peacefully 

and serenely along, and yet be moderately suc- 
cessful, has gone to join the stage coach. Business 
today is railroadized, motorized, aviationized, and 
radioized. Ten years ago it would have been hard 
to think of a business more stable than that of mak- 
ing hairpins. Today it. is practically non-existent. 
The business done by the harness industry last year 
was about 1/20th the volume enjoyed 27 years ago. 
We have seen business fly from the shoe industry to 
the tire factory; from ice to electricity; from the 
phonograph to the radio; from cash to installments ; 
from seasonal purchasing to “hand-to-mouth” buy- 


ing. 








A short time ago it seemed impossible that any 
competitor could wrest supremacy from Ford in the 
manufacture of a low-priced automobile. Yet just 
recently Chevrolet alone has exceeded Ford by an 
average of 20,000 cars a month. 

We are in a dynamic age. Never in all history 
has there been a time when changes have been so 
frequent, so sweeping, so devastating in their effects 
on long established methods, practices and lines of 
business effort. Simultaneously with these upsets 
we have witnessed conspicuous, dazzling successes— 
unknown products carry itself into an industry of 
national prominence almost over night. 

Success to the man who anticipated the change 
and adapted his business to it; failure to the man 
who did not keep abreast of developments and 
change his business policies to accord with newer 
trends. 

A keen, relentless competition forces us all to 
adapt ourselves constantly to changing conditions, 
or make way for those who do. The business exéc- 
utive must keep himself fully informed as to present 
methods and future trends and probabilities. But 
this takes time—and time is limited. 

There are several hundred “economists” and “busi- 
ness surveyors” who claim the ability to analyze 
current and forecast future commercial trends. Of 
these there are a few outstanding firms whose ac- 
curacy in the past entitles them to the consideration 
of every business man. We hold no brief for any 
individual. All are equally good, their services sim- 
iliar. The industrialist needs as never before relia- 
ble information regarding present day conditions 
in not only his own but all other fields. Such re- 
liable information can be obtained from any one of 
the following firms, at rates which are negligible in 
comparison with value of service. 

United Business Service, Alexander Hamilton, 
Moody, Poor’s, Gibson, Harvard Economic Service, 
Brookmire, Banker’s Economic Service. 


Hard to Choose 


NCE there was a woman who had three suitors. 
She didn’t know which one to marry. One was 
a grocer, one a doctor, while the third was a preacher. 
If she married her grocer, she could get her gro- 
ceries for nothing. 
If she married the doctor, she could be well for 
nothing. 
If she married the preacher, she could be good 
for nothing. (Selected) 
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The Paper Industry Annual Safety Contest 


March 


Scores 


44 Mills Made “The Grade” 





PERFECT SCORES 


IMPERFECT SCORES 





PARTICIPANT NAME OF MILL | LOCATION 


GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 





= , hampion Coated Paper 

Coating 
Combined Mills 
Otis 

Niagara 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Port Edwards, 
Chisholm, Me. 
Neenah, Wis. 


Nekeoss Edwards Paper Co Wis. 
International Paper Co. 


Kimberly-Clark Co 





Crocker Holyoke, Mass. 
—? Falls Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Glen, No. 5 Berlin, N. 
Stapleton 
Spruce Falls 
Kingsport 
Rhine 
Yo. 1, 
No. 2, Woronoco 


American Writing Paper Co 
International Paper Co 
International Paper Co 
Louis Dejonge & Co 
Kimberly-Clark Co 

Mead Fibre Co 

Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Strathmore Paper C 
Strathmore Paper Co 


jeenah, Wis 
Kings ort, se 
ander Rhinelander, Wis. 
Mittineague Woronoco, Mass 
Woronoco, Mass 


Stapleton, LiI,N.Y 








Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass 


Gill 

Wauregan 

Mt. Tom 

Norman 

Albion 

Parsons 

Linden 

No. 3 

No. H 

No. 2 

No. 3 

Livermore 

Fall Mountain 
iley 

Webster, No. 9 

Neenah, Wis. 

Badger-Globe 


Holyoke, 
Holyoke, 
Holyoke, 
Holyoke, 
Holyoke, 
Holyoke, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Chisholm, Me. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Chisholm, Me. 
Orono, Me 

Neenah, Wis. 
Neenah, Wis. 


American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
Defiance Paper Co. 
The Gardner & Harvey Co. 
The Gardner & Harvey Co. 
The Gardner & Harvey Co. 
International Paper Co. 
International Paper Co 
International Paper Co 
International Paper Co 
Kimberly-Clark Co 
Kimberly-Clark Co 
Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd Can. 


Lincoln Merritton, Ont., 


= —~y. & Menominee 


ment Pele & Paper Co 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Robertson Paper Co 
Strathmore Paper Co 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
The Upson Co. 

U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


NASACO LOG 


Marinette, Wis. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Thorold, Ont., Can. 
Montville, Conn 
Woronoco, Mass. 
Appleton Kaukauna, Wis. 
No. 5 New York, .. we 
Cheboygan Sulphite New York, N. Y. 
Cheboygan Paper New York, Be 
Board Mill Lockport, Ne Y. 
Oakfield Oakfield, N. Y. 
Gypsum, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Lancaster, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 


Menominee 
Peerless 
Montrose Div. 
Montville 

Yo. 1, Woronoco 














In the Limelight 
UR eminent chairman, “Bill” Peacock, has 
been delegated to represent the subject of 
Safety on the program of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association Conven- 
tion, Friday morning, May 28. 

His subject will be “Safety as a Production Fac- 
tor in Paper Making,” and we know of no one bet- 
ter qualified to speak on the subject, or to present 
in a more whole-hearted enthusiastic way the 
business of making safety a paying proposition in 
pulp and paper mills. 


Coming Regional Conferences 
Don’t forget the regional conferences at Erie, 
Pa., May 17, and at Worcester, Mass., May 17-18. 
Mark your calendar for the third annual Fox 
River Valley Conference, scheduled for June 14, 


The Paper and Pulp Mill Sec- 


at Sheboygan, Wis. 
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tion will have a splendid program. Let’s turn 
and make the State of Wisconsin know that paper 
and pulp mills are very wide awake. 


The Spirit of Co-operation 
We have had news that G. W. Phillips of the 
Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., has secured ac- 
tive co-operation from the Industrial Relations 
Managers, who are to hold a conference in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., August 5-6-7, and they have agreed to 











give over the afternoon of the 6th to Safety. This 
conference will be held in conjunction with the 
Y. M.C. A. 


* Annual Report in July 


The annual states report of the paper and pulp 
mill section will be ready for distribution around 
July 1. This year the report covers 132 mills for 
1926, which is an increase of 32 per cent over 1925. 


Safety Poster Contest 


Contestants must have entries for poster com- 
petition in before Nov. 1, 1927, with Poster Com- 
petition Secretary, The National Safety Council, 
108 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Prizes are $500.00 in 
gold, $300.00 in gold, and $200.00 in gold. 





Some Telling Scores 


Days 
Lost 





Days 
Feb. Lost 


1000 4 | 4000 

300 2 350 
3417 | 274 | 3204 
4717 | 280 | 7554 


Accidents 


Deaths. ..... 1 
Perm. Disability. eeeve 1 
Temp. Accident......]/ 332 


Janvary 
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Unusual Uses for Sheet Iron 
As Applied in the Champion Coated Paper Co. 


Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is 
helping to solve a great many problems that ordinarily 
beset a paper mill. With this corps of trained metal 
workers on hand all the time, many equipment economies are 
being worked out that would otherwise be impossible. When a 
metal job is required, the worker is.close enough to give it 


T HE sheet metal shop, organized as a department of The 


The paper is dried after it has been coated on one side 
in this large eighty-foot dryer. It is built of 26 and 28 
gauge sheet iron 


his personal attention in fabrication, servicing, and repairs 
if necessary. 

As a result of this shop, a number of rather unusual uses 
for sheet iron have been worked out. This shop is in no sense 
an experiment. It is a hustling, bustling place, reverberant 
with the clang of iron and hammer. The twenty-five workers 


Specially designed sheet iron hoods protect the dryers 
as this sheet of paper is floated through hot air for a 
distance of forty feet 


employed have plenty to do and requests for service from 
other departments often must await their turn. 

This shop is an example of Champion’s policy of controlling 
as many sources of supply as possible. For instance, the 
pulp for the Champion Mills comes from a Champion-owned 


forest of 167,000 acres in North Carolina. The coal used comes 
from the Champion-owned Black Diamond Collieries at Coal 
Creek, Tennessee, producing 1500 tons daily. Lime comes 
from Champion’s lime plant at Knoxville, Tennessee. Water, 
60,000,000 gallons of it a day, comes from company wells. 
All of these facilities help to shorten “the shortest distance 
between two points,” namely, the forest and the paper con- 
sumer. 

Since wood is so easily obtainable in the company forests, 
it would appear to be the cheapest and best for building pur- 
poses around the mill. It is true that wood is extensively used 
by the carpenter department for construction work. But the 
sheet metal worker can now fill the carpenter’s shoes on many 
jobs and can sometimes give better results with metal than 
with wood. 

The metal workers have found that sheet iron comes in 
handy in many odd places. New uses for the metal have been 
developed to satisfy real needs that come up. In fact, the 
sheet metal men have had to exercise all their ingenuity in 
some cases where special equipment was desired. 

However, the iron has been found quite suitable, even under 
exacting conditions. Its workability is a great advantage. It 
can be bent into almost any shape desired, according to the 





Paper guards, designed and made by the Champion 
sheet metal shop, help to protect the piles of paper 
and keep them straight and even 
requirements of the particular job. It is light in weight und 
easy to handle in the shop or mill. 

A great deal of attention is given to the kind of sheet iron 
used in this mill. Experience has proved that commercially 
pure iron is the most economical. This iron, being virtually 
free from the rust-promoting impurities so common in ordi- 
nary steel, resists the corrosive effect of water, smoke, and 
coal dust. As a result, it lasts for years, even when placed 
under severely corrosive conditions. Champion has for years 
standardized on pure iron for all sheet metal work. 

For example, this commercially pure iron was used for the 
ventilators over the vats where rosin is saponified with soda 
ash. Sheets of 24 gauge galvanized material were used. 
Although this is a very corrosive condition, the ventilators are 
effectively resisting the fumes given off during the cooking 
process. These ventilators, like practically all others in the 
mill, were built to specifications by the sheet metal shop. 

In the same room are the soda-ash tanks and alum tanks. 
These were built of heavier blue annealed iron and painted. 
Here corrosion is not so much of a problem because these 
materials are dry. The only possibility of rust comes from 
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the moisture in the air. Nevertheless, the rust-resisting 
iron was used as “an ounce of prevention.” 

Another use of iron that is more unusual is in the form of 
guards. Numerous kinds of guards have been perfected by the 
sheet metal shop and installed about the mill wherever needed. 
They are very helpful on the inspection tables because they 
enable the worker to make an even pile. They slide up and 


down so as to be always at the top of the pile. 

Right-angled guards are fastened to wood blocks and used 
to hold paper rolls in place. 
and protect its edge. 


They keep the roll from moving 
Guards are also used on the corners of 








Ventilators over the rosin size vats were built to order 
by the sheet metal shop at Champion 


trucks. Such guards are almost indispensable because they 
save hundreds of dollars’ worth of paper. Being light in 
weight, they are easy to move about, but are nevertheless 
strong and durable. 

Much metal is required in handling the 1150 tons of coal 
used daily. Here the iron comes in handy, especially for 








In Champion's sheet metal shop, ARMCO Ingot Iron 


is used exclusively because of its workability and 


rust-resistance 


making chutes. The coal dust, sulphur, moisture, and abrasion 
form a destructive combination for ordinary metal. 

Another severe type of service comes to ventilators which 
must resist condensed steam from dryers, often laden with 
chemical fumes from drying paper. The outside surfaces 
of these ventilators are exposed to the usual industrial con- 
ditions. 

Coating strainers for the coating machines are also made 
of light gauge galvanized pure iron. These are made up in 
the shop in the form of a “V” with a wire strainer on each leg 
of the “V”. They are turned out in quantities so as to 
have a supply on hand. 

Built-in wash troughs are even made in this shop. They 
are fabricated of a heavy gauge iron so as to last for years. 
Although constantly in the presence of water, soap and am- 
monia, they have given good service. 

An iron fruit and vegetable fountain in one of the inter- 
esting sidelights in the Champion employees’ store. This 
fountain, spraying from a revolving horizontal pipe, throws 
a continuous stream of water over the contents of the rack 
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just beneath it. The rack is built of wood, but it is supported 
by a metal table which drains off the water. The whole plan 
of this was worked out in the sheet metal shop. 

The motor drip pan is another example of a case where 
the equipment must be made to order and made to fit. The 
various plant motors require various sized drip pans, all of 
which are produced in the sheet metal shop. 

Numerous other similar instances can be cited where metal 
equipment was made to order. Some of these uses are: switch 
boxes, guards for weights on fire doors, a blue-print tank, 
a blue-print drain rack, waste receptacles, garbage contain- 
ers, cuspidors, pails, table tops, ventilators, gear guards on 
the coating machines, dryers, waste paper carts, and so on. 

Corrugated galvanized sheets of the same material are 
used for the roofing and siding of several of the mill 
buildings. 

For all of these uses, commercially pure iron has proved 
quite suitable. Undoubtedly as time goes on, other now un- 
dreamed-of innovations will be perfected for the benefit of 
the entire paper industry. 


en atid 


A New Cornstalk Pulp Enterprise 


Some remarkable claims for a new process of pulping corn- 
stalks, of which Dr. Bela Dorner, of Budapest, Hungary, is 
the inventor, have been made in recent newspaper articles’ 
circulated by the C. B. Roberts Engineering Company, New 
York, in behalf of the Euromerican Cellulose Products Cor- 
poration, the concern which is underwriting the new enter- 
prise. 

Starting out with the assumption that some forty million 
tons of cornstalks are wasted annually which could be put 
to use in the production of cellulose of high purity such as 
is used in the manufacture of synthetic silk, photographic 
films, varnishes and high grade papers, the promoters of the 
enterprise go on to say that any one of several counties in 
the corn belt grows enough cornstalks each year to furnish 
the raw material to a half-dozen mills each with a daily pro- 
duction of 50 tons of finished pulp for 300 days a year. 

A representative of THE PAPER INDUSTRY had a talk 
a short time ago with W. Jule Day, president of the Euro- 
merican Cellulose Products Corporation, and Frank K. Gar- 
diner, manager, who outlined some far-reaching plans for 
the operation of mills for the extraction of cellulose from 
cornstalks, of which they are said to contain 45 per cent. 
By the Dorner process, which consists of a preliminary beat- 
ing with a 3 per cent solution of caustic soda, based on the 
weight of the cornstalks, and a subsequent cook with 5 per 
cent caustic soda, it is claimed that almost pure alpha cel- 
lulose is produced. The preliminary treatment with caustic 
soda is supposed to remove the silica, which is always the 
source of so much difficulty in pulping straw as well as corn- 
stalks. The recovery of by-products is represented to be an 
important feature of the development, and specimens of what 
appeared to be ethyl and butyl alcohol, as well as furfural, 
so obtained were exhibited. Great hopes are entertained for 
cornstalk cellulose as raw material for the artificial silk in- 
dustry as it is said to represent a pulp richer in alpha cel- 
lulose than any other pulp now on the market, with a purity 
of 97 or 98 per cent, so that no further chemical treatment is 
necessary before converting it into viscose for the manu- 
facture of rayon. It should be added that the pulp is bleached 
after beating. It is represented that the process is char- 
acterized by extreme simplicity and that the use of caustic 
soda in the manner outlined is protected by patents. No 
special or highly developed skill is necessary on the part of 
the workmen and the standard equipment of soda pulp mills 
can be employed. The cost of finished pulp is said to be 
lower than that of similar grades of chemical pulps from 
wood or cotton and the chemicals used in the process may be 
recovered to reduce the cost of manufacture, which is already 
under that of competing pulps. 


Some beautiful specimens of artificial silks were exhibited 
which it was represented had been made from pulp manu- 
factured by the Dorner process under the supervision of Dr. 
Bela Dorner and Dr. John E. Jackson, the last named being 
an employee of the Euromerican Cellulose Products Corpora- 
tion whe is described as “an internationally known research 
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chemist with twenty-five years experience in pulp, paper and 
artificial silk.” 

Having in mind the difficulty of procuring an-all-the-year- 
round supply of straw, the interviewer questioned the pos- 
sibility of operating a half dozen 50-ton mills continuously 
300 days a year on cornstalks. It is a fact that some of the 
United Paper Board mills find it necessary to shut down at 
intervals on account of scarcity of raw material. The state- 
ment that alcohol and similar products could be obtained by 
fermenting the waste liquors seems to need qualification 
when it is remembered that no hexoses or fermentable sugars 
are to be found in such liquors, but possibly a hydrolizing 
action is brought about at some stage of the process through 
the introduction of an acid. It was claimed that the corn- 
stalk cellulose yielded a superior quality of artificial silk, 
but this was not demonstrated. 

Mr. Day stated that $5,000 had been already spent in the 
preliminary investigation of the Dorner process and it was 
now proposed to raise the sum of $2,500,000 to be used in 
the construction of a commercial plant at a site to be selected, 
probably somewhere in the middle west near sources of sup- 
ply of cornstalks. 


ap 


A New Roller Suction Box 


The Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass., has ac- 
quired the U. S. manufacturing rights for a new roller suction 
box and after several months of development and refinement 
has produced a practical and satisfactory roller suction box 
which is already showing its economy and efficiency in some 
of the leading New England mills. The success of these first 
installations indicates the vast importance of this new type 
of equipment to the paper industry through its ability to 
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relieved of this enormous drag has a “balance point” much 
higher up the scale. 

More water can be taken out of the sheet at the suction 
box and will not have to be forced out by heat at the dryers, 
which, necessary as they are, nevertheless are an expensive 
way of removing the water. 

Getting a dryer sheet to the presses means less “broke” 
right through the paper machine. The less the heat at which 





























Norwood’s New Roller Suction Box 


speed up production, give longer life to felts and wires, pro- 
duce a better quality sheet and effect an important saving in 
power consumption. 

The development of this roller suction box was originally 
undertaken by Mr. George Peebles of Newark, N. J. The 
manufacturing rights for the U. S. were taken over by the 
Norwood Engineering Co. when little more than the fact that 
the theory was correct had been shown. After many months 
of development and refinement, a practical and satisfactory 
box was produced and at the present time several installa- 
tions have already been made in New England mills. 

Every paper mill man knows that the successful embodiment 
of the roller principle in a suction box offers advantages of 
vast importance, such as increased production through speed- 
ing up the machines, longer life of the felt or wire through 
elimination of the scrubbing effect of ordinary boxes, a better 
quality sheet, power saving through a decrease of the load on 
the press or couch roll and further saving by taking a larger 
proportion of the water out at the suction box instead of pass- 
ing it along for the dryers to take out. 

All of these desirable features of production are tied up 
directly with the efficiency of the roller suction box. Of course, 
the obvious answer to production is a higher vacuum but 
every paper maker knows the flock of troubles he brings 
down upon his head if he increases the vacuum on his present 
boxes beyond a certain point. His felts or wires will get a 
terrible scrubbing, causing distortion in the sheet, cutting 
deeply into the wire or felt life, and increasing the power con- 
sumption. There is a vacuum for each mill and each sheet 
at which these factors “balance,” and at which it is most 
profitable to run. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that a roller suction 
box in which the felt or wire is carried along by rolls and 


End view with gear case removed, showing drive assembly 


the drying takes place, the better the quality of the sheet, 
and the elimination of friction at the suction box cuts out the 
distortion of the sheet at this point. 

Of course, the felt or wire will last much longer when carried 
over the rolls of the new Norwood box, and there are no 
places in the roller box where fibre can lodge to be rubbed 
into the pores of the felt. 

The longer period between wire and felt changes also 
means fewer changes per year and a marked saving in pro- 
ductive time lost by having the machine down to change a 
wire or felt. 

The basic principle of the roller box also eliminates the 
tremendous vibration which is sometimes found in the present 
type of boxes, and thus does away with any possibility of 
vibration under load marking the sheet or even crystallizing 
the body of the box. 

The Norwood Engineering Company has developed a posi- 
tive sealing method and with this new box makes it possible 
to step up the amount of vacuum used and operate at high 
efficiency. 

The seal under the outside rolls consists of a half bearing 
of a special material into which the rolls are held by at- 
mospheric pressure. This construction gives a tight seal 
and yet the friction on the rolls is negligible. 

The seals at the end of the box are so constructed that 
they are easily adjustable for different widths of the sheet 
and can be adjusted in a minute’s time. The Norwood Roller 
Suction Box also embodies many unique features, such as a 
completely enclosed oil-tight case for the driving gears, and 
adjustable roll bearings, etc., and is a workmanlike machine 
which is a credit to the Norwood organization. 








New Waste Paper Recovery Process 


Peroxide of sodium is the latest chemical to be used in a 
process for pulping and bleaching waste newsprint paper. 
The process is controlled by patents either issued or pending 
to the Robinson Fibre Corporation, 75 West Street, New York. 
A demonstration of the process was witnessed last month by 
a representative of THE PAPER INDUSTRY at the plant of 
the Union Waxed & Tissue Paper Company, Hamburg, N. J. 
The village of Hamburg lies in the northeastern tip of the 
State of New Jersey, near the New York and Pennsylvania 
State lines, and there has been a paper mill there for many 
years. Parchment paper was made at one time but the 
products are now confined to white and manila tissues, and 
waxed and light-weight specialties, such as fruit wrappers, 
and it is in the manufacture of some of the light-weight 
papers that waste newsprint stock is used. 

In its full operation, the Robinson process calls for the 
use of a kneader, disintegrator and mixer of special design, 
but in the absence of this, old papers can be readily pulped 
and bleached by a simple beating operation, followed by treat- 
ment on a cylinder machine. This was the method employed 
at the time the mill was visited and a very satisfactory sheet 
of paper was being produced. The finer tissues carry only 
50 per cent of news washed with peroxide of sodium, the re- 
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mainder of the stock consisting of unbleached sulphite, 40 
per cent, and white sulphite paper, 10 per cent. 

The results demonstrate the superiority of peroxide of 
sodium over soda ash in the treatment of waste newsprint and 
mixed papers generally. It is well known, of course, that 
soda ash cannot be used to advantage in the repulping of 
papers containing groundwood, but in a concentration one- 
fifth the strength of soda ash, peroxide of sodium proves an 
effective agent for the loosening of printer’s ink as a bleach. 

In the textile industry, peroxide of sodium is extensively 
employed as a bleach. The practice is to neutralize the soda 
with sulphuric acid, one and one-third pounds of sulphuric 
acid being taken for every pound of peroxide of sodium. The 
sulphuric acid is added to the required amount of water neu- 
tralized by the gradual addition of peroxide of sodium in the 
proportion of about % per cent to the quantity of water. 
After neutralizing, the solution is made slightly alkaline with 
approximately the same amount of silicate of soda. The 
solution is then heated to 180° Fahr. by indirect heat and 
kept at that temperature while in contact with the goods to 
be bleached for from one to eight hours. This method is ob- 
viously inapplicable to the treatment of waste papers and 
here a solution of peroxide of sodium is used alone in from 
% to 1 per cent strength. 


_ 


Genesis of the Mason Process 

In Munsell’s Chronology of the Origin and Progress of Pa- 
per and Paper Making, published in 1876, an interesting 
reference is made to an early process of exploding bamboo 
for the production of fibre. It is noted that in 1863 a joint 
stock company was formed with a capital of several hundred 
thousand dollars and preparations made on a large scale for 
the manufacture of paper from bamboo. 

The bamboo, tied in bundles about five feet long, was soak- 
ed in a large tank for about 24 hours, and then placed in large 
steam guns, each 24 feet in length and 15 inches in diameter. 
Here for half an hour the bamboo was subjected to a pressure 
of 180 pounds of steam which reduced it to such a condition, 
that when, upon a given signal, the guns were discharged by 
the opening of one of the ends, the bamboo, in the shape of 
a quantity of fibrous material, resembling hemp, was thrown 
out. This fibrous matter was then placed in a tank and soaked 
in a solution of spent alkali. It was next washed and trans- 
ferred to boilers where it was cooked, under pressure, in a 
strong solution of alkali to form pulp. 








New Belt Re-Conditioning Process 

It has been stated that a considerable amount of the 
greasy oil-soaked and apparently useless ends and scraps of 
leather belting which tend to accumulate in the odd corners 
of almost any plant repair department can be utilized by the 
“Nu-Ply” belt re-¢onditioning process established by The 
Cleveland Oak Belting Co., Cleveland, O., and which is to 
be extended by means of agencies in other principal cities 
soon. 

Leather often fails because of the accumulation of dust, 
grease, etc. This causes the material to become stiff, to 
run unevenly, to crack and finally to break. If, however, 
the leather is relieved of its accumulations both on the sur- 
face and in the inside fibres, it is often possible to put it back 
into useful work again. 

The first step of the “Nu-Ply” process is to sort out from the 
pieces of belting sent in, all those which are “too far gone” 
to be worth re-conditioning. The plies and joints are then 
opened up and the cement removed. A thorough cleansing 
operation next removes all trace of dirt and grease, and opens 
up the pores of the material. Although then clean after 
this particular operation, it lacks the essential oil which cre- 
ates the distinctive “leathery” qualities on which its future use- 
fulness depends. These are restored by immersion and curry- 
ing, and the various scraps are assembled into lengths of prac- 
tically new belting, at what is claimed to be about one-third 
of what new belting would cost. 

In order to give strength and to resist stretching, the 
outer plies of the re-conditioned belts are made from new, first 
quality oak-tanned leather, the pulley surfaces being the re- 
conditioned material. 
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Improvements in Lime for Causticizing and Cooking 


In a symposium on progress in the lime industry at the 
spring meeting of the American Chemical Society in Rich- 
mond, Va., last month, several papers were presented of in- 
terest to pulp manufacturers. Some of the lime producers 
were represented and described the improvements effected in 
lime products by modern plant control. The former lack of 
appreciation on the part of the lime industry of possibilities 
for the application of science was pointed out in a paper by 
W. E. Carson. He said there was a gradual awakening to the 
need for chemistry and engineering, and this had been 
brought about largely through the efforts of the National 
Lime Association. 

In other papers it was shown that lime manufacturing 
was in itself a chemical enterprise in which the physical 
characteristics of the substance are determined in such a way 
as to indicate which sample is best suited to each industrial 
process, pulp manufacture, etc. Thorough co-operation was 
urged between the technical men of a modern lime plant and 
the technical men of the industry to be served. 

In a paper by J. V. N. Dorr and A. W. Bull, some of the 
factors involved in the choice of limes for causticizing were 
discussed. The authors cited experimental results to show 
that the method of causticizing was of great importance in 
determining the physical properties of calcium carbonate 
produced, this in turn controlling the size of. chemical equip- 
ment needed for a causticizing plant of given capacity. 

P. A. Paulson, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, presented 
a paper in which he listed the various raw materials used for 
pulp making with a discussion of the function and use of each. 
The phase of each process in which lime is used was ex- 
plained and he made several suggestions that were calculated 
to be of interest to both lime manufacturers and paper manu- 
facturers. He spoke of the superiority of magnesium lime 
as compared with ordinary limestone, first stating that out 
of seventy-three mills only twenty-eight were using the milk 
of lime system. In the tower system pure calcium carbonate 
must be used, because if dolomite or limestone containing 
any considerable percentage of magnesium carbonate is used, 
there is a separation of the magnesium in the form of a sand 
that clogs the apparatus. On this question of dolomite ver- 
sus limestone, Mr. Paulson said: 

“When a new mill is built and the question as to what 
type of acid-making equipment to install arises, someone 
will advise putting in the tower system because limestone is 
cheaper than burned lime, not realizing that limestone weighs 
twice as much as lime and when the material has to be trans- 
ported at some distance the freight costs as much as the 
limestone and the cost of handling is likewise higher. It is 
not very often considered that because magnesium is a 
stronger base, the cooking process can be continued to its ab- 
solute completion without injury to the fibres, thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of rejections or screenings and consequently 
increasing the yield. 

“It has been argued that the Europeans use the tower 
system. This is true, but there is no dolomite in Europe. 
At a recent meeting of Verein der Zellstoff-und Papier-Chemi- 
ker und-Ingenieure the question as to the best cooking liquor 
to use in sulphite mills was brought up, and Professor 
Schwalbe stated that he was well aware that magnesium 
bisulphite was the best—‘But,’ said he, ‘what are we Germans 
going todo? We have no magnesium.’ ” 








oo 


General Naval Stores News 


The Technical Service Department operated by General 
Naval Stores Co., Inc., under the direction of E. V. Romaine, is 
now being transferred from 187 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to a more central location at Cincinnati, O. 

This location will enable Mr. Romaine to keep in closer 
touch with consumers of wood rosin requiring his services. 
He may be reached in care of General Naval Stores Co., Inc., 
North Side Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


-— 
oo 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., and John Waldron Corp., 
have moved their Chicago offices to new enlarged quarters at 
208 W. Washington St., Suite 1806. 
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Newsprint to be Manufactured 
In the South 
By RICHARD WOODS EDMONDS 


PROCESS has been developed by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 

Engineers and Chemists of Cambridge, Mass., for mak- 
ing newsprint paper from gumwood and Southern pine, 
two of the most abundant and rapid growing of the southern 
woods. The new process is reported to produce a newsprint 
sheet equal in quality to that now used by newspapers through- 
out the country, and at an appreciable saving per ton of 
paper. First work on the process was undertaken several 
years ago and was followed by a long series of experiments 
and commercial tests but announcement was previously with- 
held pending the issue of patents and successful demonstra- 
tions. H. S. Weston, the lumber operator and capitalist of 
Logtown, Miss., has been associated with the Cambridge 
engineers throughout the development. 

The significance of the announcement to the South is in- 
dicated by the following facts: 

(1) While it will be many years before the supply of 
spruce, fir, and jack pine, in our Canadian and Northern United 
States forests, available for newsprint manufacture, is ex- 
hausted, the enormous increase in demand for this class of 
paper has made it necessary for operating mills to use timber 
from more inaccessible areas at greatly increased cost. 

(2) Our annual consumption of newsprint is nearly 
3,500,000 tons, with a value greater than $200,000,000. 

(3) Southern gums and pines used in the new process 
regrow on cutover land about four times as fast as the 
spruce of the North, and the South is slowly awakening to the 
importance of scientific forestry and reforestation of cutover 
lands. 

(4) There are weighty reasons, too long to enumerate here, 
why a large portion, if not indeed a major part of the 
$200,000,000 value of newsprint manufactured should and 
will be produced in the South. 

The first experimental work was carried on in the labora- 
tories of Arthur D. Little, Inc., where a complete experimental 
paper mill including a 30-inch fourdrinier paper machine 
permitted semi-commercial scale operations. It was known 
that gumwood fibres do not form readily into a sheet on 
the paper machine, as does the spruce ground wood now uni- 
versally used. By experiment it was found that the addition 
of small quantities of other vegetable fibre (cellulose) spe- 
cially prepared, gave the desired result with the new raw 
material. 

When the Cambridge experiments were completed suc- 
cessfully gumwood cut in Mississippi was shipped to a pulp 
mill in Maine, where it was ground and reshipped to a near- 
by paper mill. Semi-bleached, southern pine sulphate pulp 
purchased from a southern mill was added in small amount 
and newsprint paper run off. 

Several test runs were made, the paper machine operating 
at its usual speed. The paper so made was used in regular 
editions on the high speed presses of the Boston Herald and 
the New Orleans Times Picayune and Item. Over 50,000 copies 
of the paper were distributed to the public in the usual manner, 
and with entire satisfaction to the pressmen and publishers. 

Accurate manufacturing cost figures have shown to the 
satisfaction of all concerned a considerable saving per ton 
over the average present cost in the North. 


_ 


‘Seek Purchase of Lincoln Mills 

George O. Comfort, representing certain financial interests, 
is in Elkhart Ind., where it is understood he is negotiating 
for the purchase of the Lincoln Paper Mills. Inventory of the 
plant was taken last week. 

Of late, Mr. Comfort has been manager of the Peshtigo 
Paper Co., in Wisconsin, working under direction of the re- 
ceivership. Kalamazoo capital was formerly heavily inter- 
ested in the Lincoln Mills, holding control. They were asso- 
ciated with the late A. A. Wheat. Most of the local holdings 
have in the last two or three years been acquired by Elkhart 
capitalists. 





may be found 
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The Curl Sizing Tester 


A Recently Perfected Instrument for Measuring 
the Degree of Sizing of Paper' 
By F. T. Carson, Assistant Physicist 
HE inconvenience, not to say nuisance, involved in the 
curling of paper under certain circumstances is familiar 
to every one. It may, therefore, be interesting to learn fur- 
ther details of an important use found for this sometimes 
troublesome property of paper. The Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards has made use of it in measuring the de- 
gree of sizing of paper.’ 

Paper curls when one side of the sheet gains or loses water 
more rapidly than the other. For example, if one side of a 
piece of paper is suddenly brought in contact with water, the 
wet side expands and the paper curls away from the water. 
Any given paper has a characteristic rate of curling which 
depends upon the rate of absorption of water or the rate of 
wetting. But this rate of wetting is the inverse measure of 
the degree of sizing, for a paper is said to be sized in pro- 
portion to its ability to resist the penetration of watery liquids. 
Therefore, determining the rate of curling under certain defi- 
nite conditions of wetting the paper affords a means of meas- 
uring the degree of sizing. 

There is fortunately a unique point in the curling of paper 
that is wet from one side which can be used as an end point 
in measuring the rafe of curling. As water penetrates from 
one side, the paper continues to curl away from the water 
until the water has gone half way through. Then as the water 
begins to penetrate into the dry side of the paper this side 
begins to expand and, since the other side has already attained 
its full expansion, the paper begins to uncurl or curl toward 
the water and finally to flatten out on it. When the curling 
changes direction, the water has penetrated on the average 
half-way through the paper. The time required to bring about 
this change in direction of curling, measured from the instant 
of wetting the paper, is used as a measure of the degree of 
sizing of paper of a given thickness. 

In the first experiments in open vessels, some difficulty was 
found in holding the specimen still enough to be able to deter- 
mine when the curling changed direction. The curling is very 
slow at that time so that the specimen must be watched 
closely. Furthermore, when the specimen was placed on the 
water so as to be wetted all over one side, capillary forces 
interfered with the freedom of the specimen to curl. These 
difficulties have been dvercome and certain convenient features 
incorporated in a testing instrument which is now commer- 
cially available, and is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Curl Sizing Tester 

Within the body of the instrument is a reservoir filled with 
water. On the surface of the water rests an aluminum float 
which carries the arch-shaped, stippled background in the cen- 
ter of the instrument. In the middle of the aluminum float 
there is a rectangular aperture, the edges of which are coated 
with a film of paraffin. In this rectangular aperture, the water 
stands slightly above the surface of the float, being prevented 
by the paraffin from running out over the surface. At one 
edge of the rectangular aperture is a sliding specimen holder 
into which one side of the specimen to be tested is placed. The 
specimen is thus held in a definite position so as to be easily 
watched as it curls. The specimen is cut so that the side to 
be inserted in the specimen holder is parallel with the machine 
direction of the paper. This is because paper curls most read- 
ily around its machine direction as an axis. A small pointed 
rod projecting up through the float opening keeps the speci- 
men from touching the .water. 

One now takes hold of the operating lever, which is shown 
projecting vertically upward in the illustration, and moves it 
forward and downward through a ninety-degree angle. This 
brings the transparent hood down to cover the specimen and 
prevent air currents in the room from affecting its movement. 
The operating lever is now in a position just above the ends 





1Published by permission of the Director of the Bureau of Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

*Previously published information relating to this testing method 
n Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 326. 
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of two smaller levers projecting from the sloping cover over 
the stop-watch. 

On still further depressing the operating lever as far as it 
will go these two levers are also depressed. One of them 
lowers the pointed rod supporting the specimen so as to allow 
it to fall upon the water. The other one depresses the stem 
of the stop-watch and sets it going. In this manner, at the 
same time that the stop-watch is started, the specimen is 
wetted on one side over a rectangular area extending from 
side to side in one direction and limited in the other so as to 
leave a relatively long unwetted, pointed portion to serve as 
a pointer to magnify the movement which results from the 
curling of the specimen. 

As the specimen curls up, the pointer part moves along 
past the lines and dots on the arch-shaped background making 
it easy for the observer to tell when the curling reverses in 
direction. The instant this occurs, the observer again de- 
presses the operating lever which stops the watch. The ob- 
server then records the number of seconds required for the 
water to penetrate half way through the paper being tested. 
This time interval is the sizing test and represents the rela- 
tive degree of sizing of papers of that thickness. 


On again lifting the operating lever to the vertical position 
the stop-watch is returned to its zero reading, the hood is 
thrown back out of the way and the pointed rod is again 
brought up through the float aperture in position to tempo- 
rarily support the next specimen which, when it is placed in 
position in the specimen holder, finds everything ready for 
another test. Testing with this instrument is simple and 
rapid and the results are reproducible usually to within a few 
per cent. It seldom requires more than a minute to make a 
test. 


It is of course necessary to keep the water at the same tem- 
perature for all comparative tests because warm water pene- 
trates more rapidly than cold water. For this reason a ther- 
mometer is incorporated in the instrument. A temperature of 
25° C (+1°) is recommended since it is not difficult to main- 
tain this temperature at any time of the year. The large 
amount of water used and the insulation of the air space 
around the reservoir keep the temperature within the pre- 
scribed limit for a considerable time, so that a thermostatic 
control is unnecessary. 


It may be observed in using this instrument that it takes 
a much longer time for the paper to uncur] and flatten out on 
the water than to curl up to the point where it reverses the 
direction of curling. That is, it takes much longer for the 
water to go through the second half of the sheet than through 
the first half. This is because water (or any other liquid, for 
that matter) does not penetrate at a uniform rate but is nega- 
tively accelerated. In other words, it moves more slowly the 
farther it penetrates into the paper, very much as a bullet 
fired into the air moves more and more slowly the higher it 
rises. 


It has been found that the time required for water to pene- 
trate through paper varies, not in proportion to the thickness 
of the paper, but nearly in proportion to the square of the 
thickness. This must be taken into consideration when it is 
desired to compare the degree of sizing of papers which are 
not of the same basis weight. Although most sizing tests are 
comparative tests on papers of the same thickness, it is often 
desirable to compare the degree of sizing of papers of differ- 
ent thicknesses. This cannot be done merely by dividing the 
result in seconds of the sizing test by the thickness or by the 
basis weight of the paper. 


In the first place the basis weight of the paper should not 
be used in correcting the sizing test for differences in thick- 
ness of paper tested, unless the conditions are such that the 
basis weight is proportional to thickness. The thickness is 
the determining factor in the time of penetration of the water 
and it is not necessarily proportional to the basis weight, as 
may readily be appreciated in the case of calendered and un- 
calendered papers otherwise alike. In the second place, as 
was stated above, the time of penetration is not proportional 
to the first power of the thickness of the paper. 


It is possible, however, to get a good idea of the degree of 
sizing of papers of different thicknesses by dividing the time 
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in seconds of the curl sizing test by the square of the thick- 
ness of the paper tested. 

This instrument has been of considerable value in the paper 
research at the Bureau of Standards and it should prove to 
be very useful to the paper industry at large. It is applicable 
to any ordinary paper which is thin enough to curl readily 
and should be particularly useful in the control of the sizing 
of rosin-sized papers, in the solution of sizing problems in the 
mill, in the making or the “-n of stock for tub-sizing, 
coating and similar proces+in "1 in general in the selection 
of paper for particular uses ich the degree of sizing is 
important. 


-_ 
> 





Books, Booklets, Catalogues, Etc. 


The Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind—We have 
recently received a revised edition of their bulletin describ- 
ing Victor Rotary positive blowers. Its number is 21-C, and 
in it is a new table illustrating more clearly the character- 
istics of these small rotary positive blowers in handling 
air through their full range of pressure or suction ratings. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—They have just 
issued a booklet entitled “Automatic Arc Welding,” that 
should be of especial interest to those employing welding, 
as it is well illustrated throughout, giving a variety of uses 
for the process. 

International Combustion Engineering Corp., New York 

City—A new booklet on “The KSG Process” for low tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal should be of interest to our readers 
anxious to learn or know more of this process that has 
been developed in Europe and is in very satisfactory usage 
in Essen, Germany. It is interestingly illustrated, and 
contains concise analysis of results there. 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago. We have re- 
ceived an announcement that they have just issued the second 
edition of their No. 26 Spur Gear Speed Reducer Catalogue, 
and will be pleased to send it to any of our readers upon 
request. 

Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Co., Easton, Pa.—They 
announce the publication of a new bulletin describing their 
single stage air compressors and vacuum pumps. Included in 
this bulletin is a description of their Class 3-AE direct 
synchronous motor connected air compressors. It may be 
obtained by requesting bulletin No. 132. 

Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J—A most informative 
bulletin, No. 90C, covering their Silent Chain, Spur Gear 
Drive, Model M, will be sent to any one desiring it. 

U. S. Departmert of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—A 
revised “Check List of the Forest Trees of the United States” 
has just been issued by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. The new list gives the different varieties and 
hybrids as a total of 1,177. The previous check list of trees, 
compiled 28 years ago, lists but 604 different trees. In 
the new edition each of the different trees is designated by 
its proper technical name and by the common name adopted 
by the Forest Service. Each species is also accompanied by 
a list of all common names to be applied to it in different 
parts of its range. Appended to the check list is a brief 
discussion of the principles which have been followed in 
selecting distinctive common names for different forest trees. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.—A 
new volume has just been released—the Standard yearbook 
for 1927, price $1.00, which may be obtained by addressing 
the U. S. Government Printing Office at Washington. This 
valuable publication just making its first appearance is a 
picture of the diversification of the standardization move- 
ment which has spread throughout the world with great force 
during the 25 years that have elapsed since the establishment 
of the National Bureau of Standards. It contains outlines 
of activities and accomplishments of not only this bureau 
and other agencies of the Federal Government and the 
States and municipalities, but also the American societies 
and associations of which standardization is a major or very 
important activity. Descriptions and illustrations are 
presented of all the fundamental national standards of the 
United States. Outlines are given also of the various foreign, 
national, and several international standardizing agencies. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 














Quick-action ,4ightener 
OST modern winders are » ged with clutches or other 
quick action devices for starting and stopping the 
slitter shaft on the winder. One simple and effective device 
to apply to a winder which is otherwise in 
good condition, but which has not this 
feature is shown in the sketch. 

The tightener pulley is shown carried 
on a movable block which in turn is sup- 
ported by a stand. The backward and 
forward movement of the pulley is actu- 
ated by the lever and links shown. By de- | | 
signing the arrangement so that the angle 
between the lever and the lowest link is. quite acute, when the 
pulley is against the belt, no other means of keeping the 
pulley in place is needed. Only the slitter stand of the winder 
is shown in the sketch. 





° 











Counting Logs on the Haul-up Conveyor 

T is of value to any mill to know exactly how many logs 

are taken into the mill from the river. This is best ac- 
complished as the logs 
come up the haul-up 
chain out of the river on 
their way to the slasher. 
The device is simple. It 
consists merely of a little 
lever which is arranged 
to touch each log as it 
passes. A link connects 
the lever to a Veeder 
or other automatic counter, and at the end of the operating 
period, a very close approximation of the number of cords 
sawn that day may be made. 


Handling Sheets Away from a Layboy 
NUMBER of mills are learning this method of handling 
the sheets which have been cut on a sheet cutter. In- 

stead of cutting a number of loose boards on the supporting 
pipes on which to catch 

the sheets as they are 
cut, the mills put either 
a four-wheeled truck, 
wheels and all, or a lift 
truck platform on the 
pipes. When the plat- 
form or truck is full it 
may be wheeled away 
without further trans- yAN Lv 
ferring, to shipping room or inspection room. Where skids 
are used-and the sheets are on the truck on which they are 
to be taken the skid on which the paper is to be shipped could 
be used for this purpose. 


Putting Roll Pulp in a Beater 
XTRA speed may be secured in putting roll pulp in a 
beater by erecting a rough reel beside the beater. The 
shaft of the reel is run through the pulp roll and one end 
of the pulp sheet is started into the beater. The rest follows 
of its own accord. It is as well to place this reel on a plat- 
form which is as high as the side of the beater tub. 


Handling Thick Stock 


HE PROBLEM of handling thick stock in mills where 

bleaching is done, or in mills where for other reasons 
it is desired to move stock at high consistencies, absorbs the 
attention of many mill men. The diagram gives one solu- 
tion to this problem. At (C) is shown one of the more ef- 
ficient thickeners. The stock from this is run onto the con- 
veyor running out to the right. This conveyor is formed of 
a broad rubber belt running on flat steel plates. The stock is 
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confired to the belt by rubber side boards. (B) shows a 
bleaching tank—one of a group over which the conveyer 
runs. When it is desired to run the stock into this tank the 
door in the side board is opened and a dam placed across the 
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belt. This is shown at (A). This runs the stock off into 
the tank. When it is full the dam is removed and the door 
in the side board closed. A door is provided at each point 
where it is desired to run stock off of the conveyor. On such 
a conveyor there need be no limit to the consistency of the 
stock handled. 


To Keep the Deckle Strap in Place 


N FOURDRINIER machines, a variety of devices is 

used to keep the deckle strap close to the slice at the 
point where it passes the slice. An interesting arrangement 
along this line is shown 
in the sketch. This de- 
vice consists of a brass 
roller carried on a 
small shaft. This shaft 
is set in a sl6t in a 
bracket. The bracket is 
fastened to the deckle 
from opposite the slice. 
The pressure of the 
water against the 
apron and so against 
the deckle strap at 
this point is thus con- 
trolled. The slot permits of adjustment to run the roller 
hard against the strap or to give a little play. 


Protecting Pulp in Beaters from Foreign Bodies 


VEN WHERE the mill water supply is filtered, small 

pieces of dirt and other foreign matter get into the 
water after passing 
the filters. For the 
fresh water, and also 
for the white water 
which is not usually 
screened before being 
run into the beaters, 
the device sketched has 
been very effective. In- 
stead of the fresh 
water or white water 
running directly into 
the beater, it is run 
from the valve through 
the box illustrated. A light frame is shown on which the 
wire cloth is stretched. When this gets dirty it can be re- 
moved and cleaned. 
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The world’s output of artificial silk, or rayon, in 1926 is 
authoritatively estimated at 240,000,000 pounds, about 76 per 
cent of which was produced by the yicose process. For this 
type of rayon the usual raw material has been wood fibre 
made from spruce by the sulphite process, but cotton linters 
yield a product which is softer and superior for some purposes. 
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Program Eighth Annual Convention of American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
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To Be Held at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
May 26, 27, 28, 1927 


Thursday Morning, May 26 

8:00-9:30 A. M.—Registration—Main Lobby Hotel Jeffer- 
son. 

9:45-10:00 A. M. Assembly, Auditorium—Carl Magnus, 
General Chairman. In Memoriam, President Fred. J. Rooney. 
Invocation, Rev. S. B. Cousins, D. D., Pastor Second Baptist 
Church. 

10:00-10:30 A. M. 
Bright, Mayor of 
Larrabee. 

10:30-11:00 A. M. President’s Message. 
Committees. Special Announcements. 

11:00-11:15 A. M. Address by R. B. Robertson, President, 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 

11:15-11:30 A. M. “Forestry in the Paper Industry”—D. 
C. Crocker, Woodlands Section, American Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

11:30-12 Noon. “Purity Factors in Wood Pulp and Their 
Relation to Paper’—N. L. Nourse, Brown Company, Port- 
land, Me. 

12:00-12:30 P. M. “The A. B. Wood Patent Centrifugal 
Pump for Paper Stock”—M. D. McNeille, Mgr., Three Rivers 
plant, Fairbanks, Morse Company. 

12:30-1:00 P. M. Special Notices. Adjournment. 

1:00-2:00 P. M. Luncheon—Main Dining Room, 
Jefferson. 

3:00 P. M. Executive Meeting. 


Address of Welcome—Hon. J. Fulmer 
Richmond. Response, Benjamin _ T. 


Appointment of 


Hotel 


Thursday Afternoon, May 26 
2:30-5:30 P.M. 


PAPERS 


“Tendencies of Waste Elimination,” Edward Eyre Hunt, 
Department of Commerce. 

“Avoiding Waste in the Manufacture of Ground Wood”’— 
Levi A. Fralick. 

“Hard Wood—lIts Use in the Sulphite Process,”—Wesley 
M. Osborne. 

“The Recovery of Waste Sulphite Liquor,”—W. E. Byron 
Baker. 

“Some Phases of Ground Wood Manufacture,”—George 
K. Walker. 

Continuous Causticizing in Soda and Sulphate,”—C. L. 
Knowles, The Dorr Company, Inc. 

“Use of Bleached Sulphate Versus Sulphite,”—H. A. 
Helder, Champion Fibre Co. 

“Use of Glue in the Beater,”—Geo. K. Hamill, Research 
Association, American Glue Research Association. 

“Developments in American Clays,”—E. T. Edgar, Miner- 
Edgar Co. 

“Refining of Rosin for Sizing High Grade Paper,” —C. E. 
Mueller, Paper Makers Chemical Co. 

“Printers’ Troubles with Fine Papers,”—James J. Fulton, 
Kohn and Pollock, Inc. 
a “K-B Process of Waterproofing,”—H. C. Avery, Flint Kote 
0. 

“The Harvey-Llewellyn Control Device,”—Tom Harvey, 
Gardner-Harvey Co. 

“What Technical Control and Good Engineering Is Doing 
= the Tissue Paper Business,”—J. E. Blosser, Scott Tissue 

0. 

“Some Recent Developments in Paper Mill Drive,”—C. W. 
Drake, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Chemical and Mechanical Pulp Division 
General Chairman, J. A. Bowers, 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Chairman of Sulphite, T. L. Dunbar, Stebbins Engineering 
Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

Chairman of Sulphate, D. C. Metcalf, Brown Paper Mill, 
Monroe, La. 


Chairman of Soda Pulp, C. S. Hamm, Mead Fibre Company, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Chairman of Ground Wood, R. J. Schadt, Port Alfred Pulp 
and Paper Corp., Port Alfred, P. Q., Canada. 

Book and Fine Writings, General Chairman, W. S. Brooks, 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 

Bond Papers—Charles Champion, Leader. 

Book Papers—H. W. Server, Leader. 

Coated Papers—Geo. K. Hamill, Leader. 

Kraft Papers, Chairman, F. J. Morrison, Hummell-Ross 
Corp., Hopewell, Va. 

Board and Coarse Papers, General Chairman, Charles L. 
Ellis, Downingtown Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, 
Pa. 

Mechanical Appliances, General Chairman, Herman R. Har- 
rigan, District of Columbia Paper Company, Washington, 
D. C. 

Thursday Evening, May 26 

7:00 P.M. Annual Joint Banquet—Hotel Jefferson Audi- 
torium. 

Toastmaster—General Jo Lane Stern. 

Music—Gordon Smith’s Orchestra. 

Group Singing. 

Elinor Fry and Co. (dance act). 

“That Quartet.” 

Humorous Talk, Dr. D. W. Daniel, Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C. 

“An Evening in Old Virginia,” Ruby Vaughn Bigger & Co. 

Dancing. 

Friday Morning, May 27 

9:30-10:00 A.M. “Is the Training of Workers by means 
of Educational Classes Worth While?”—J. Norman Spawn, 
Educational Director Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 

10:00-10:30 A.M. “Making Paper White,”—August Merz, 
Heller & Merz Company, New York. 

10:30-11:00 A.M. “The Degree of Hydration,”—Harry 
Williamson, Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 

11:00-11:30 A.M. “Some Considerations of, and the Fur- 
nace Design for Powdered Fuel,”—T. A. McGee, Advisory 
and Combustion Engineer, Furnace Engineering Company, 
New York. 

11:30-12 Noon. “Safety as a Production Factor in Paper- 
making,”—W. J. Peacock, Chairman, Pulp and Paper Section, 
National Safety Council. 

12:00-12:30 P.M. Association Meeting. 
ficers. Selection of 1928 Meeting Place. 

12:30-1:30 P.M. Luncheon—Men and Ladies, Auditorium 
Jefferson Hotel. 


Election of Of- 


Friday Afternoon, May 27 
2:00-5:30 P.M. Plant Visitations. 


No special plant visits are planned, but all of the local 
paper mills will be open to visitors and guides furnished. 
HISTORICAL TOUR OF RICHMOND 
Conducted by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 

Editor Richmond News Leader 

2:00 P.M. Leave Main Street entrance of Hotel Jefferson 
in busses of Virginia Electric and Power Company. 

Franklin Street to Ninth; to Capitol Square where short 
talk on Richmond and vicinity and its history will be made 
by Dr. Freeman from the South Portico of the Capitol 
Building. Leaving Capitol square— 

Down Governor Street to Franklin, passing Old Masonic 
Home, Libby Prison, Poe Shrine— 

Twenty-first Street to Broad Street; St. John’s Church 
and Chimborazo Park— 

Mechanicsville Turnpike to Mechanicsville Battlefields— 

Returning across viaduct to Confederate Museum, Valen- 


tine Museum, John Marshall House— 
Out Broad to Boulevard to Battle Abbey, where short visit 
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will be made and history of the building and its contents 
delivered by Dr. Freeman— 

From Battle Abbey through Byrd Park— 

Returning to Jefferson Hotel at 5:30 P.M. 


Friday Evening, May 27 


7:00 P.M. Men’s Banquet. 

Auditorium, Hotel Jefferson. 

Toastmaster—Alvin M. Smith. 

Music—Gordon Smith’s Orchestra. 

Group singing. 

“That Quartet.” 

Stunts—(special acts from New York). 

Humorous Talk—Sir Charles Bartholomew, 
“British Papers, Ltd.,” London, England. 

9:30 P.M. Special Entertainment—(Ladies to Join Men). 

“A Night with an Old Time Southern Darkey in Song and 
Story,”—D. L. Leftwich. 

Southern Spirituals—Sabbath Glee Club. 

11:00 P.M. Adjournment. 


LADIES’ PROGRAM 
Thursday, May 26 


8:00 A.M.-12:00 P.M. Registration, Main Lobby, Hotel 
Jefferson. 

12:15 P.M. Take busses for Country Club of Virginia. 

1:00-2:00 P.M. Luncheon, Country Club of Virginia. 

2:00-5:00 P.M. Bus Tour—“Getting Acquainted with 
Richmond,”—Busses leave Main Street entrance of hotel. 


Thursday Evening 
7:00 P.M. Joint banquet with men—Hotel Jefferson. 
Friday, May 27 


Morning—Open for Ladies to do as they desire. 
and guides furnished on request. 

12:30-1:30 P.M. Luncheon with Men—Hotel Jefferson. 

2:00-5:00 P.M. Bus Tour—“Seeing Historic Richmond”’— 
Direction Dr. Douglas S. Freeman. 


Friday Evening 
7:00 P.M. Ladies’ Banquet—Hotel Jefferson. 
9:30 P.M. Join Men for Special Southern Entertainment 
—D. L. Leftwich, Sabbath Glee Club. 


Saturday, May 28 
1:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon—Hotel Jefferson. 


Saturday Morning, May 28 
Mechanical Appliances (Auditorium). 


9:30-10:00 A.M...“Use of the Rod Mill,”—E. F. Stemmler, 
Allis Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

10:00-10:30 A.M. “Reducing the Stack Loss,’—M. F. 
Corin, Permutit Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

10:30-10:45 A.M. “The Youngchild Wire 
Bird Machine Company, South Walpole, Mass. 

10:45-11:15 A.M. “The Laughlin Centrifugal Washer’— 
Laughlin Filter Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

11:15-11:45 A.M. “Waterbury Hydraulic Variable Speed 
Control,”—Waterbury Tool Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

11:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. “Modern Methods of Water Puri- 
fication,’—M. F. Corin, Permutit Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12:15-1:15 P.M. Closing Hour: 

Resolutions 

Appointments of Special Committees for ensuing year. 

1:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon Main Dining Room, Jefferson 
Hotel. 


President, 


Autos 


Cleaner,”— 


dit 
>_> 


Historic Mill Burned 

Fire totally destroyed the historic Westport Mill and Test- 
ing Laboratories of the Dorr Co., on the banks of the Sauga- 
tuck River, Westport, Conn. Origin of the fire is unknown. 

The mill dates back to Revolutionary days when it was 
a cotton mill. When cotton spinning waned in this vicinity, 
the mill was converted into a grist mill and furnished excel- 
lent buckwheat flour as far as New York City. 

After some years of inactivity, the mill with about 35 acres 
of land was purchased by J. V. N. Dorr and used by the com- 
pany as a testing plant and laboratory. The old water wheel 
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continued in use, driving generators which furnished all 
necessary light, and power for machinery with which the 
company made semi-commercial scale tests for its own work 
and clients. 

Other buildings on the property were saved by vigorous 
efforts. One is being equipped to continue analytical and 
testing work without delay while semi-commercial testing 
will be delayed until the arrival of new machinery. 


in 
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J. R. Shays, Jr., Inc., of 100 Greenwich St., New York City, 
will handle the sales for the entire Eastern District for the 
American High Speed Chain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. J. R. 
Shays, Jr., president and sales engineer of the company has 
long been identified with the power transmission field, being 
one of the sales engineers with the Link-Belt Co., from 1903 
to 1909. The Shays organization still is and will continue to 
be active in the eastern sales for Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., and the Pyott Foundry Co. 


The Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, announced the appoint- 
ment of A. Kastello as district sales representative for East- 
ern Canada and Montreal, Quebec territories, with head- 
quarters at 915 New Birks Bldg., Montreal. Mr. Kastello is 
well known as engineer in Canada, and served for many years 
with different railway companies in Canada in the capacity 
of mechanical engineer and power plant efficiency engineer. 
Detroit Stokers are manufactured at St. Catherines, Ontario, 
for distribution throughout Canada. 

——————_eo- 


At the annual meeting of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
held at the main plant, Canton, O., all the present officers were 
re-elected for another year as follows: H. H. Timken, presi- 
dent W. R. Timken, John G. Obermier, Marcus T. Lothrop, 
H. J. Porter, and T. V. Buckwalter, vice presidents; J. F. 
Strough, secretary and treasurer, and W. A. Brooks, assistant 
secretary. 











At the annual meeting of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 4-8, 1927, the 
subject of papers and discussions by the Chemical Engineer- 
ing group on the third day will be “Paper.” On the after- 
noon of July 7, the members will visit the paper mills of 
James Brown & Co., Ltd., Penicuik. 


-— 





The Fourteenth National Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held in Detroit, Mich., May 25, 26, 27 has the honor of Sec- 
retary Hoover being the main speaker. Foreign traders from 
40 states will be represented at the convention. 


<> 
> 





A. G. Wilson, formerly president and general manager of 
the New Jersey Coated Paper Co., Montclair, N. J., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company to become associated 
with the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.’s sales department. 
His headquarters will be at the main office of the company, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Quinn 
>< 





James G. Harris and Fred Tufts, superintendent and treas- 
urer respectively of the Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., have 
just returned from a tour around the world. 





a 


Emil F. Yahnke, formerly superintendent of the Standard 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, has accepted a similar position with 
the United Paper Board Co., at Lockport, N. Y. 


- 


Foote Bros Gear & Machine Co., announce the appointment 
of E. H. Sager for the State of Michigan territory. He form- 
erly represented the Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. 


=~ 
_—~_ 


The Philadelphia district offices of Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., Heine Boiler Co., and Ladd Water Tube Boiler 
Co., have been consolidated at 807 Bankers Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











s 


Effective May 3, Hercules Powder Co. announces carload 
price F Wood Rosin as $7.75 f.o.b. Southern Shipping Points. 
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HOW MUCH OF 

THIS GOOD PULPWOOD 
WILL FLOW BACK FROM THE 
MILL TO THE RIVER—WASTED? 













Waste that can be prevented by a Dorr Save-All! 





A recent check-up on the opera- 
tion of a Dorr Save-All at a 
Canadian mill showed an average 
recovery of 96.5% of the fibre 
that formerly ran to waste in the 
white water. Samples were taken 
over 24-hour periods on 12 differ- 
ent occasions during a month’s 
run, the consistency and volume 
of feed varying considerably. 


That is one of the outstanding 


features of Dorr Save-All opera- 
tion. No delicate balance of the 
feed is required, nor is it necessary 
to throw additional good stock 
into the white water. It takes the 
flow just as it comes, recovers the 
stock and clarifies the water, 
without the aid of complicated 
accessory equipment. 


Let us send you pamphlet describ- 
ing the operation of this machine. 


THE DORR COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 


247 PARK AVENUE 


DENVER LOS ANGELES 


THE DORR CO. LTD 
16 South Street London E.C.2 


CHICAGO 


DORR G. mbH. 
Joachimsthalerstr. IO, Berlin W.15 


NEW YORK CITY 


WILKES~BARRE JOPLIN 


SOC.DORR ET CIE. 
126, Rue de Provence Paris 8 
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The Month at Washington 











Washington, D. C., May 1, 1927 

RESIDENT Coolidge believes that from present indica- 
Pie: a reduction in Federal Taxes may be possible at 

the next session of Congress, as a substantial surplus 
is indicated for the close of the present fiscal year ending 
June 30th in the Treasury vaults. Much depends, however, 
upon actual business conditions as a 10 per cent recession in 
the business of the country would wipe out the surplus now 
in prospect. 

Hoover Opposes Price Regulation—Establishment of an 
international price-fixing machine for the control of prices 
would never be considered by the people of the United States, 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, told a delegation 
of 70 representatives from Germany now visiting this country, 
in answer to the question: “Since many of the losses in in- 
dustry are due to fluctuations in the price of raw materials, 
why should it not be possible to eliminate much of the loss 
through an international system of price regulation?” 

“The United States is more pledged today to open com- 
petition than any other nation in the world,” Mr. Hoover 
said, and that the country would refuse any suggestion of 
price-fixing as it would consider such action as undermining 
competition, and that any international price-fixing arrange- 
ment would “put price bargaining into the hands of the State 
departments,” and interject the question into foreign policies. 

New Customs Bureau—The U. S. Customs Bureau, pro- 
vided for in a recent act of Congress, is now functioning and 
regulations transferring the duties with respect to the im- 
portation or exportation of merchandise, have been formally 
transferred by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Com- 
missioner of Customs, and the new Bureau is now on a parity 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the matter of auto- 
nomy. 

Recent Customs Decisions—Imported newsprint paper con- 
taining 70 per cent mechanically ground wood pulp and 30 
per cent bleached sulphate pulp, or 80 per cent mechanically 
ground wood pulp and 20 per cent bleached sulphate pulp 
will be admitted hereafter free of duty, under a ruling made 
public April 23 by the Department of the Treasury, reading: 
“Accordingly, as to this class of newsprint paper you are 
directed (referring to the collector) to follow the court’s 
decision T. D. 41827; but as to any and all other newsprint 
paper not falling within the Department’s definition (shown 
above), T. D. 40996, duty should be assessed as being a 
paper excluded from classification as standard newsprint 
paper pending a judicial decision of this question on a 
fuller record than has heretofore been presented.” 

The action of a collector of customs in assessing a duty 
of 10 per cent of the appraised value of a shipment of news- 
print paper under Section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1922, be- 
vause the paper was improperly marked with the country of 
ovigin, has been sustained by the U. S. Court of Customs 
Appeals in the appeal of Atterbury Bros., No. 2819. The 
shipment arrived without identification marks. The col- 
lector demanded that such identification be displayed, and 
the importer stamped “Made in Norway” on the packing 
cases containing the paper. It was the contention of the 
importer that loss and damage to the paper would occur if 
the stamp were placed on the paper itself, but the collector 
disagreed and levied the duty on a commodity as prescribed 
by Section 304. 

The U. S. Customs Court in sustaining protests of Robert 
Ingram and G. P. Lotterhand, Inc., ruled that certain rags, 
consisting of crude paper stock, used chiefly for paper mak- 
ing, should have been permitted free entry as such, under 
the provisions of par. 1651 of the 1922 act. The collector’s 
assessment as waste, at 10 per cent ad valorem, under par. 
1457, is therefore set aside. (No. 52310-G-41822-24). 

Newsprint Paper Patent—Patent 1624492 was issued to 
Little & Carpenter April 12, 1927, for newsprint paper on 


application 19283, filed March 30, 1925. The rejection of 
claims to a newsprint paper of a particular composition, 
was affirmed by the Examiners in Chief of the Patent Of- 
fice on the ground that the claims were broader than the in- 
vention, on an appeal. “The rejected claims cover an at- 
tempt to monopolize the manufacture of newsprint paper 
from southern pine sulphate pulp and southern gumwood 
ground pulp and more specifically in the proportion of 20 
per cent to 30 per cent of the pine stock to 70 per cent to 
80 per cent of the gumwood fibre. * * * There would be 
obviously nothing inventive in view of this art in the broad 
conception of utilizing these particular woods as substitutes 
for those commonly employed,” the board says. 


Tests Made of Rope Used in Heavy Paper.—Manila rope 
waste recently tested at the Bureau of Standards for paper 
manufacture was found inferior to old rope stock, but superi- 
or to sulphite wood pulp in the making of heavy type of 
paper wrapping and the like. 

The waste employed in the experimental work was refuse 
fibre from the manufacture of manila cordage at the rope 
walk of the Boston Navy Yard. At present, little if any, 
of the waste derived from manila hemp at cordage mills is 
used commercially, most of it being burned under the boil- 
ers as fuel. The experimental tests were made with a view 
to finding a profitable use for the refuse fibre of the cordage 
industry. 

Manila hemp (Musa textilis) is obtained from the leaf 
stalks of a plant of the banana family and is one of the 
principal products of the Philippine Islands. The fibre is 
tough and strong and is used primarily for textiles and 
cordage. The material used in the paper industry is ob- 
tained almost entirely in the form of old rope and the papers 
produced from it are commonly called “rope” paper. Rope 
papers are characterized by great strength, toughness, and 
wearing qualities, and are ordinarily used for shipping tags, 
wrappers, bagging, etc., in which strength is essential. 

The pulping and paper-making operations employea in 
the experimental tests on the waste were those commonly 
used in paper manufacture. Soda ash was the digesting 
agent that gave the best results. Tests on kraft and sul- 
phite wood pulps and on old rope stock were included for 
comparison. A good yield of paper-making fibre was ob- 
tained from the waste, and the paper produced was of suf- 
ficient strength for a variety of uses. Measurements on the 
finished paper indicate that Manila rope waste does not 
compare favorably with old rope stock, but is considerably 
better than sulphite woodpulp. 


Trade Marks Decision.—In the case of ex part Peck Engrav- 
ing Co., the commissioner of patents has just ruled that the 
registration of applicant’s notation “Beaver Bond,” with rep- 
resentation of a beaver, used on writing paper, was not pos- 
sible because of the prior registration of the notation “Beaver 
Kraft” with the representation of a beaver, for wrapping 
paper. 

The examiner based his refusal to register the trade mark 
in view of registration No. 139776 to the Chatfield and Woods 
Company for wrapping paper, said registration consisting 
of the notation “Beaver Kraft” and the representation of a 
beaver, the notation being arranged between two concentric 
circles, and the representation of a beaver being arranged 
within the inner circles. The examiner also held there was 
no room for question as to the similarity of the goods of the 
respective companies, that nearly every retailer sells both 
writing and wrapping paper. 

The Cleveland district offices of Combustion Engineering 
Corp., Ladd Water Tube Boiler Co., and Heine Boiler Co., 
have been consolidated and will be located at 1107 Guardian 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. Frank Henderson is Cleveland district 
manager of these three associated companies. 
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PACIFIC COAST.NEWS 











The Trend of Development 

Development of the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific 
Coast, in the opinion of leaders of the trade in this section, 
will hold the attention of paper-makers everywhere within 
the next few years, and establishment of many additional pulp 
mills will be the next step. 

In general, the major development on this coast will be in 
the heart of the great timber areas, chiefly along the coast 
of Alaska, British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. Cali- 
fornia, to a certain extent, will share in this progress, too. 
As a source of raw materials, this country will be foremost 
in the minds of the owners of some 500 paper mills in the East, 
which now are buying all their pulp. Western men in the 
trade believe it is logical to expect that scores of pulp mills 
may be set up in this coast territory to accomplish the first 
step in paper-making on the ground where the bulky raw 
material is available. 

Paper mills already are operating largely in Oregon and 
Washington, but the heavy investments made in the East for 
paper machinery, as contrasted to pulp machinery, would seem 
to indicate that the Eastern mills will continue to make paper 
and that the movement of the whole industry westward, if it 
is eventually to come here, will be accomplished very deliber- 
ately. : 

California’s chief advance in the field of paper manufacture, 
is likely to be in the direction of more paper converting plants, 
turning out containers, tissues and other products. Already 
there are a number of these factories around San Francisco 
Bay, and with the growth of a greater industrial area both 
in San Francisco and in Oakland, new angles of this business 
are sure to evolve. Additional uses for paper are develop- 
ing continually hereabouts and California alone offers a fine 
market. Citrus growers use large quantities of paper in the 
way of wrapping tissues and containers and new ideas for 
shipping-containers that will be useful in the fresh fruit busi- 
ness are constantly coming to light. Paper containers for 
eggs find a ready sale in such districts as the Petaluma poul- 
try section, where the White Leghorn hen is supreme. 

Of the paper mills in northern California, some of the most 
important are near San Francisco. These include the Sunset 
Paper Mills, at San Francisco; the Paraffine Cos., Inc., at An- 
tioch; Certain-teed Products Co., at Richmond, and the Na- 
tional Paper Products Co., at Stockton. A score of large paper 
merchants have headquarters in San Francisco and such 
companies as the Crown Williamette Paper Co., and the Zel- 
lerbach interests will function to make California an im- 
portant link in the paper industry’s development in the West. 


Western Conventions 


Two important meetings of men connected with the paper 
trade in the West are to be held at Del Monte, California, 
during the next two months. The Pacific States Paper Trade 
Association will hold its tenth annual meeting there May 12- 
14 and the 1927 convention of the Pacific Coast Paper Box 
Manufacturers is set for June 27-29. Plans for the box- 
makers’ conclave have not been entirely formulated as yet 
by Hugh Peat, of San Francisco, general secretary of the or- 
ganization, but the program of the Paper Trade Association 
has been announced in full by W. B. Maxwell, chairman of 
the program committee. 

Speakers at the May convention will include W. Noble 
Gillette, vice-presidertt of the National Paper Trades Associ- 
ation; N. A. Schoenbucher, secretary of the wrapping paper 
division of the national organization, and several men well 
known to the coast trade. A number of eastern manufac- 
turers are expected to attend. 

Among those assisting Mr. Maxwell in the preliminary work 
which is expected to make the meeting the most interesting 
and enjoyable gathering in the association’s history, are J. R. 
Coffman and T. M. Denison, of Los Angeles, L. A. Colton and 
W. B. Reynolds of San Francisco, O. W. Mielke, of Portland 
and W. S. Gilbert, of Spokane. Augustus Johnson of San 
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Francisco is chairman of the golf committee and the other 
members are M. M. Baruh and H. A. Goedge of San Francisco 
and J. R. Millar of Oakland. Mrs. Goedge heads the ladies’ 
entertainment committee. 

The Del Monte Hotel is a golfers’ paradise, with several of 
the best known links in the country near-by, including the 
Del Monte and Pebble Beach courses, and business sessions of 
the convention, which open the afternoon of May 12, will al- 
ternate with golf, and will continue until the election of of- 
ficers on May 16. On the evening of May 14 there will be a 
joint meeting of manufacturers and jobbers to discuss trade 
matters of mutual interest. 

Golf tournaments of the paper trade organization and of 
the coast manufacturers will be held the same week as the 
meeting. Members of the Pacific States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation have been invited by the manufacturers to partici- 
pate in their tournament, the qualifying round of which will 
be played May 10. The ladies are to have a tournament of 
their own. 

Social events of the convention include the annual dinner 
dance on May 13, and the golf banquet on May 14. 

M. R. Higgins is president of the association, E. W. Buskley, 
T. M. Denison, B. G. Ewing, W. L. Guthrie and W. B. Rey- 
nolds are vice-presidents and Charles Kahn is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Alaskan Pulp Timber Awards 

The sale for the tracts in the Tongass Forest, Alaska, 
opened for bids April 15 by the Government, has been 
awarded to I. and J. D. Zellerbach of San Francisco. The 
Zellerbach’s bid was 80 cents per one hundred cubic feet for 
spruce pulpwood and 40 cents per one hundred cubic feet for 
hemlock pulpwood. The Forest Service estimates that 75 
per cent of the timber to be cut is hemlock. The Zellerbach 
bid averages 50 cents per cord, and the competing bid offered 
an average of 45 cents. 

The Zellerbachs application for water-power permits are 
pending as yet before the Federal Water-Power Commission. 
The Forest Service will recommend that permits be issued 
to the Zellerbachs. The award of the timber is conditioned 
by receipt of the water-power permits and terminates auto- 
matically if the water-power permit is cancelled for failure 
to comply with its terms. 

It is expected that it will take at least one, and mayhe two 
years, to complete the engineering studies necessary before 
construction of the paper mill can begin, and it may be five 
years before paper is actually being produced under this 
award. The development of the water powers will require 
an investment of several million dollars, although cost for 
horse-power will be much less than in the United States. 

Second Award to Publisher’s Group—Publishers of The San 
Francisco Chronicle, Portland Oregonian and Los Angeles 
Times, three of the largest newspapers on the Pacific coast, 
have closed negotiations with the government for Alaska pulp 
timber and will establish a mill near Juneau to produce their 
own pu'p, according to dispatches from the Pacific north- 
west. The undertaking represents an investment of ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

George T. Cameron of the San Francisco Chronicle, now 
in the East, represented the group of publishers in the nego- 
tiations at Washington and on April 26 was awarded the 
pulp timber at the advertised minimum price of 60 cents per 
100 cubic feet for spruce and 30 cents per 100 cubic feet for 
hemlock. The award was made by the forest service and is 
known as the Juneau pulp timber unit, estimated to contain 
five billion board feet. It is understood that the paper mill to 
be erected by the three newspapers will be located on Gas- 
tineau Channel, near Juneau. It will have a capacity at the 
start of two hundred and fifty tons. Mr. Cameron was re- 
ported from Washington to be the only bidder on the tract 
of timber offered by the forest service. 


The Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company, at Newberg, 
Oregon, re-elected all its officers and directors at the first 
annual meeting, held in March. Operation will begin late this 
year, it is expected. Finances were reported in good condi- 
tion. The directors are: Charles K. Spaulding, Salem; J. C. 
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As efficient on the large drive as on the small one 

















1—The LENIX increases the 
arc of contact 
belt and pulley. 

2—The L ENIX maintains 
constantly and accurately 
the proper tension in the 
slack side of the belt. 


3—The L E NIX saves floor 
space, building space, and 
belting because of freedom 
in pulley locations. 

4—The LENIX saves in 
bearing friction, lubrica- 
tion and renewal of bear- 
ings because of reduced 
bearing pressure. 

s—The LENIX permits the 
use of less expensive, high 
speed and high efficiency 
motors or generators be- 
cause of the higher pulley 
ratios. 





L_ “LENIX” 
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Trademark Reg. J 


Since first taking up the design and manufacture of Lenix Drives in this 
country, more than 21 years ago, F. L. Smidth and Company has made many 
thousands of successful installations. Capacities have varied from below 
five up to more than a thousand horsepower and in every case the full bene- 
fits of the Lenix Drive principles have been realized. 

This is because each Lenix Drive is a most carefully built machine unit, 
designed especially for the specific application where it will be used, scien- 
tifically proportioned and balanced to give the correct belt tension and arc 
of contact for the load and speed at which the belt will travel. In no sense 
can the Lenix Drive be compared with the ordinary “idler” pulley. 

The Lenix is in use in more than seventy paper mills in the United States 
and Canada. Where two or more beaters are driven by one motor, either 
vertically or horizontally, the Lenix gives an independent operation of 
each beater that is not obtainable with any other method of group drive. 
One beater may be stopped without interfering with the others. The Lenix 
compensates for sudden and wide variations in the load caused by impurities 
in the stock treated, as well as for changes in belt lengths caused by uneven 
stretch. 


Booklets, “Saving Slippage and Space” and “The Lenix Drive in the Paper Industry,” tell 
more about the Lenix. Send for copies. 





F. L. SMIDTH & COMPANY, Engineers, 





50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Compton, McMinnville;.R. J. Moore, G. W. James, L. B. Fer- 
guson and H. C. Spaulding, Newberg; W. R. Bowles, Portland; 
H. M. Hawkins, Salem, and Leland S. Johnson, Eugene Chas. 
K. Spaulding is president, J. C. Compton, vice-president, Clar- 
ence Butt, secretary, and L. B. Ferguson, treasurer. 


First Unit of New Factory Complete 


The first unit of the new factory for the Renshaw, Jones 
& Sutton Division of the National Paper Products Co., which 
is under course of construction on a twenty-five acre site at 
the corner of Santa Ana street and Otis Ave., South Gate, an 
industrial suburb of Los Angeles, now is completed, the 


machinery is in place and production both of raw material and | 


finished corrugated containers is under way. This first unit, 
which has been completed and equipped at a cost approxi- 
mating $500,000, will be devoted to the production of corru- 
gated board and the conversion of the latter into containers. 

The new structure, of steel, concrete, brick and glass, is 
one of the most modern of the industrial buildings in South- 














Artist’s conception of the new Los Angeles factory erected for 
the Renshaw, Jones & Sutton division of the National Paper 
Products Co. 


ern California and is complete in every detail. Except for the 
storage warehouse, the whole structure has a saw-tooth roof, 
which admits of the utmost in light and air. In fact, the ob- 
server is struck at once with the spaciousness and brightness 
of the interior. 

The present mechanical equipment, part old and part new, 
represents only a beginning, according to H. C. McCrystal, 
the manager, and will be augmented as rapidly as need arises. 
All of the old equipment the company had installed in its 
paper box plant at Pico and San Pedro streets Los Angeles, 
has been moved to the new plant and will be operated in con- 
nection with the new equipment which just has been installed. 
At the old Los Angeles plant no facilities were afforded for 
the manufacture of board, the company looking to its plant 
at Stockton, Cal., for its supplies of this material. But with 
the completion of the South Gate plant, all of the corrugated 
board, and more than the local company will need will be 
manufactured right here. 

Among the new equipment which has been installed is a 
No. 63 Langston corrugator with a speed of 200 feet per 
minute. Connected integrally with this, is a slitter and scorer 
attachment, so that when the corrugated board comes from 
the combined machine it is practically ready for conversion 
into containers. In addition to this machine two independent 
slitters and scorers have been installed, together with a 122 
inch base two-color Langston printing press. Every machine 
in the entire plant is driven with individual electric motors and 
the larger units have Reeves noiseless drive. 

The boiler room, which measures 100x25 feet, has a Babcock 
& Wilcox oil burning, water tube boiler, fired by a Johnson 
oil burner. This room also contains all of the pumps and 
auxiliary power attachments essential to a plant of this 
kind. Water is supplied from the company’s own well and 
is pumped into a concrete reservoir of 180,000 gallons capac- 
ity. The well is 750 feet in depth and has a capacity of 
1,000 gallons a minute. Head is given the water for -the 
plant by a 100,000 gallon. capacity tank elevated 110 feet 
above the ground.. Connected with this supply is the sprink- 
ler system with which the entire plant is protected. 

The magnitude of this plant will be appreciated best by a 
consideration.of the dimensions. of the various departments. 
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For instance, the flat stock room measures 100x150 feet; the 
printing department, 100x150 feet; the cutting room, 100x125 
feet; the finishing room, 100x125 feet; the shipping room, 
100x200 feet; the machine room, 50x200 feet; the corrugat- 
ing room, 150x250 feet, and the boiler room, 25x100 feet. 
The storage room for corrugated board is practically 100 
feet square and 50 feet in height. It is fitted with a specially 
designed traveling crane for piling the corrugated rolls. 

As stated above, the main purpose of this new plant is the 
production of corrugated board and its conversion into con- 
tainers, but the manufacture of both folding and set-up paper 
boxes, heretofore carried on in the San Pedro street plant in 
Los Angeles, will be continued in the new plant, the flat stock 
for which will come from the company’s mill at Stockton, 
Cal. Manager McCrystal says that approximately 250 people 
will be employed in the box and container manufacturing de- 
partments. 


Roy E. Davidson, president of the Standard Paper Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., has left on a tour of Central and South 
America and Cuba. He will be away from his business for 
about three months, returning to the West by way of Boston, 
New York, Chicago and Milwaukee. Many of the mills with 
which he has been dealing will be visited by Mr. Davidson on 
his trip. In his absence, F. A. Wilhelmi, secretary of the firm, 
will have charge. Davidson’s firm formerly was the H. N. 
Richmond Company. He has been in the paper business since 
1889. 


The Commercial Trading Co., of San Francisco has changed 
its name to one more appropriate to the commodity it handles, 
the Commercial Paper Corp. It has moved its offices and ware- 
house to 248 Davis St., one half block from its former location. 
Double the floor space was thus obtained, permitting the 
carrying of larger and more varied stock. 


Blake, Moffitt and Towne, who have large establishments 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles, have ensconced their busi- 
ness at Fresno, in a new building owned by the company. It 
is a thoroughly modern, up-to-date paper house and will result 
in more convenience and better service for all their customers 
in the San Joaquin Valley. It is located at 333 Van Ness Ave. 


Offices and warehouse of the Western Pacific Paper Co., of 
Los Angeles were removed during April from the location at 
1540 Industrial St., to 1231 South San Pedro. The new address 
is the former location of the National Paper Products Co., 
which has a fine new plant at South Gate. 


The Western Pacific Paper Co. will have 66,000 square feet 
of floor space in the new location, which is in the heart of the 
printing district. E. W. Buckley, manager, announced the 
following executive appointments: L. D. West, assistant man- 
ager; R. L. Kelly, sales promotion manager, and Chas. W. 
Lynch, formerly vice-president of the LaSalle Paper Co., of 
Chicago, head of the announcement department. 


The largest paper purchase contract ever made, exceeding 
$150,000,000 in total amount, according to an estimate given 
by A. B. Martin, vice-president of the Crown Williamette 
Paper Co., has been signed between that company and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. The contract covers a ten years’ 
supply of paper for the Hearst publications on the Pacific 


Coast. 


The Occident Pulp and Paper Mills, Seattle, are now located 
at 6 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills announce intention of 
constructing a $5,000,000 paper mill in Bellingham, Wash., 
if it is legal to lease portion of harbor area adjoining prop- 
erty at present owned by the company and on which they 
propose to erect a new plant. 





Arthur Holbrook, secretary of the English China Clay Sales 
Corp., has sailed for a several months business trip to England. 
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The HARVEY-LEWELLEN 


Paper Thickness Control System 
for Paper Mills 








This control system will automatically 
control the thickness of paper to the speci- 
fied limit. 


Systems are installed complete without 
stopping the paper machine or interrupt- 
ing production in any way. 


Every installation has not only main- 
tained uniform thickness but has resulted 
in substantially increased production. | 


Manutactured by 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. ENTERPRISE MACHINE CoO. 
Co.tumsus, Inp. MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








SHOWING CALIPER AND CONTROLLER IN OPERATION ON 110” BOARD MACHINE 
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BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 





Andrews Writes on Future of Wood Pulp 

In a special Artificial Silk number of the Times Trade 
Supplement, a contributor, G. W. Andrews, deals with pulp 
supplies. It is pointed out that it is now more than twenty 
years since the first shipments of wood pulp, specially pre- 
pared for the manufacture of artificial silk, were imported into 
Great Britain. The question is asked: “What effect is the 
enormous expansion of this young industry going to have 
upon the supply of wood pulp, and upon that very ancient 
industry, paper-making, which is at present the principal 
consumer?” The writer goes on to say that “Statements 
have been published expressing the view that the demand 
from the artificial silk manufacturers was bringing about a 
world shortage, which would leave the paper-maker bereft 
of his raw materials.” 

Newness of Wood Pulp.—“It must be remembered,” the 
writer continues, “that wood pulp is a comparatively new 
raw material for the manufacture of paper. In 1869, 60 tons 
of mechanical wood pulp was imported into Great Britain. 
Last year the total imports of all kinds of wood pulp 
amounted to 1,331,419 tons, of which about 1 per cent (say 
14,000 tons) was for the artificial silk industry. Great Britain 
alone, therefore, consumes at present over 1,250,000 tons of 
wood pulp a year, and the quantity is ever increasing. The 
contributor points out that there are other countries with 
larger consumptions, and that, on a conservative basis, the 
total annual production of wood pulp is probably between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 tons and the approximate quantity 
consumed by the artificial silk industry is 100,000 tons a year. 

Future for New Materials.—The writer considers that the 
threatened shortage will not affect the artificial silk industry, 
as it can afford to pay a far higher price for this raw materia! 
than can the paper trade, and that “what is likely to happen 
is that a new source of paper-making material will be dis- 
covered,” for, “just as fifty years ago, the expanding paper 
trade could no longer rely solely on rags as raw material, and 
launched out into the consumption of wood pulp, so, in turn, it 
will be realized that it is too wasteful to use trees which take 
forty years to grow, and doubtless some plant of annual 
growth will take their place.” 

Freight Rates Control Substitutes —Mr. Andrews mentions, 
among other suggested substitutes, papyrus and bamboo, 
which are at present prevented from competing with wood 
pulp owing to the high freights which they would have to bear. 
Fibres and cereal straw are also mentioned, together with the 
difficulties which are at present involved before they can be 
applied successfully to paper production; but Mr. Andrews 
considers that a wood famine would very rapidly bring alter- 
native materials into immediate use. 


1924 Census of Production 


The Preliminary Reports, No. 8, of the Third Census of 
Production for 1924 for Great Britain only, were published 
in the April 21st issue of The Board of Trade Journal, and 
the statements given below are summaries of the particulars 
furnished by firms making returns on schedules for the paper 
trade. 


Products in 1924 Quantity Selling Value 
Cwt. Pounds 
Printing Paper 16,080,500 17,704,000 
Writing Paper 2,256,500 5,189,000 
Packing and Wrapping Paper 3,167,700 3,307,000 
Coated Papers 1,213,800 3,082,000 
Tissue Paper 109,600 982,000 
Blotting Paper 107,800 373,000 
Paper, other than printing, writing, 
packing and wrapping and coated 
papers 892,900 2,648,000 
Millboard, Cardboard, etc. 2,112,000 2,177,000 


For purposes of comparison, the quantity and value of 
each main class of paper manufactured in 1924, 1912 and 1907 
are given in the following table. The particulars for 1924 
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relate to Great Britain only, while those for 1912 and 1907 
cover the United Kingdom as a whole. The inclusion of pro- 
duction in Ireland in the figures for the earlier years does 
not, however, materially affect any conclusions that may be 
drawn from comparison with those given for 1924. 




















1924. 1912. 1907. 
rs Selling — Belling Selling 
Quantity Value Quantity. | Valce. | Quantity.| Value. 
an Cwts. £ Cwts. £ Cwts. £ 
Printing Paper. ..... 16,080,500} 17,704,000} 11,323,400} 7,060,000} 9,091,000} 5,894,000 
Writing Paper... 2,256,500} 5,189,000) 3,120,800) 3,880,000) 2,366,000) 3,059,000 
regis and W: rapping 
Pape : 3,167,700} 3,307,000] 3,178,400) 1,688,000) 3,764,000) 2,032,000 
Coated — 1,213,800) 3,082,000) 1,296,100 1,128,000 767,000} 975,000 
Paper ,otherthan Print- 
ing, Writing, Packing 
and Wrapping and 
Coated Papers 892,900} 2,648,000) 1,036,600) 1,017,000) 283,000) 440,000 
— Cardboard, 
reetarw a 2,112,000} 2,177,000) 1,215,900 734,000) 1,071,000 626,000 
aon Bags . 649,700) 000; 541,400 316,000 000; 462,000 
All Other Products. ..|... ee  £z+ ange a 114,000 
Work done for other 
Firms... ; , * 60,000). . © Pens s sees * 19,000 
Total Value of Goods 
Made and Work 
Done 36,495,000). ..... 15,956,000 13,621,000 

















*Amount received for work done. 


While printing paper is returned at a value per cwt. 
higher for 1924 by about 70 per cent than for 1907 and 
by 77 per cent than for 1912, packing and wrapping paper is 
recorded at an average value per cwt. twice that of the 
earlier Censuses. Coated papers and “other” papers repre- 
sent an average value per cwt. in 1924 nearly double that of 
1907, and in these cases the average for 1912 was roughly one- 
third lower than for 1907. It would appear that, taking the 
output as a whole, prices in 1912 were about 10 per cent below 
those of 1907, and that in 1924 prices were about double those 
of 1912 or 80 per cent higher than in 1907. 

With a view to obtaining a more exact record of the quan- 
tity of paper and board made in the industry, manufacturers 
were required to state their total make in the year 1924, 
whether the paper or board was sold as such or was used by 
them in the manufacture of bags, boxes, etc., during the year 
of return. The aggregates returned for each class are as 
follows: 


Paper of all kinds. made 22,706,200 cwts. 


Cardboard and Pasteboard 2,135,000 
Millboard 106,800 
Strawboard 29,900 
Leatherboard 77,000 

Total 25,954,900 


The total quantity of paper and board made in the year 
1907 was not required to be stated by manufacturers, but was 
estimated as about 17,000,000 cwts. In the 1912 Census a 
question on these lines was introduced, the total quantity re- 
turned, amounting to paper and 1,009,000 cwts. of cardboard, 
pasteboard, millboard, etc. The total weight of paper and 
board made in 1924 exceeded that made in 1912 by about 23 
per cent, while the increase in output between the years 1907 
and 1912 was about 20 per cent. 

Taking the main classes of output separately, it will be seen 
that since the year 1907, a progressive increase has occurred 
in Printing Paper, Cardboard, Millboard, etc., and of unclassi- 
fied products such as cardboard boxes and other manufac- 
turers of cardboard, while the output in 1924 and in 1912 of 
packing and wrapping paper shows a decline compared with 
the previous censal year. The decrease recorded in respect 
of writing paper may be in part due to the slightly more 
extended range of the heading adopted in the earlier years, 
viz., “Paper for writing and drawing and for envelopes.” In 
part, the recorded decrease may be traceable to some varia- 
tions i practice at the three dates in drawing a line of distinc- 
tion between writing paper and printing paper other than 
newsprint. 

Exports and Imports.—Exports in the year 1924 of all kinds 
of paper totaled 4,163,200 cwts., valued at 7,496,000 pounds, 
while imports totaled 8,747,100 cwts., valued at 10,150,000 
pounds. Millboard, strawboard, etc., exports amounted to 156,- 
500 cwts., valued at 256,000 pounds, while imports on these 
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classes reached 5,024,800 cwts., valued at 2,978,000 pounds. 

Of the total make of paper in 1924, about 18 per cent was 
exported in the form of paper while out of 2,348,700 cwts. 
of cardboard, millboard, etc., manufactured only 156,500 cwts., 
or under 7 per cent were exported as such. Retained im- 
ports of paper were nearly 39 per cent of the total quantity 
manufactured, while those of millboard, strawboard, etc., 
very largely exceeded the home production. 

The total quantity of paper of all kinds available for use 
in the United Kingdom during 1924 may be roughly stated 
as 27,300,000 cwts. of which at least 17,000,000 cwts., con- 
sisted of newsprint and other paper for printing purposes. 

The quantity of newsprint available amounted to about 

30 lbs. per head of the population, that of other printing 
paper to 14 Ibs. per head, of writing paper to about 5% Ibs. 
per head and of packing and wrapping paper to 17 Ibs. per 
head. 
Persons Employed.—The average number of persons em- 
ployed during the year 1924 at the factories in Great Britain, 
to which the foregoing statement of output relates, was 
50,707, of whom 47,351 consisted of operatives and 3,356 of 
management, clerical and technical staff. In the year 1907 
the number of persons employed was 40,356, with 38,085 as 
wage-earners and 2,271 as salaried persons. The total for 
1912 was 41,454, and there was little difference between dis- 
tribution of wage-earners and other persons, as well as sex 
and age distribution. The comparison of aggregate output 
given above appears to show for 1924 an excess of output per 
head, measured in quantity of nearly 20 per cent, compared 
with 1907. The highest number of operatives employed at 
one time during the trade was 48,183 (in December) and the 
lowest 46,623 (in January). 

Power.—The total capacity of engines at the factories to 
which the above statement of production in 1924 relates was 
shown as 242,518 horse-power, a little over 12 per cent of this 
total being in reserve or idle during the year. The capacity in 
1912 was 189,432 horse-power, and in 1907 it was 168,274. 

The capacity of electric motors in factories was not as- 
certained in 1907, but in 1924 motors aggregating 38,341 
horse-power, driven by purchased electricity, were included 
in the returns. The corresponding figure in 1912 was 4,160 
horse-power. About 14 per cent of the motors shown for 
the year 1924 were in reserve or idle during the year. There 
were also returned for the year 1924, electric motors of a 
total capacity of 108,374 horse-power driven by electricity 
generated by engines at the factories. Of these motors near- 
ly 16 per cent, were in reserve or idle during the year. The 
total capacity of motors driven from firms’ own dynamos in 
1912 was returned as 33,970 horse-power. 
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Leadbetter Purchases Port Mellon Mill 

F. W. Leadbetter, principal in the Columbia River Mills, 
has purchased the Western Canada Pulp and Paper com- 
pany’s plant at Port Mellon, B. C., on the Howe sound and 
has floated a bond issue for $1,000,000 to cement the deal. 

J. Iverson, representing Mr. Leadbetter, has gone to Can- 
ada to open the mills and put them into operation to manu- 
facture 20 tons of sulphate pulp a day. Purchase has also 
been made of a large quantity of timber on Vancouver island, 
formerly an asset of the defunct Home bank of Canada, but 
later acquired with the mill, by the Davis Pulp and Paper 
company of New York. 


—~ 


Two More Claflins for Celotex 

It is gratifying to note that such great success has 
emanated from the uSe of the Claflin Refining Engine at the 
Celotex Co. mill in New Orleans, that they have placed 
orders for two more machines on their way now to be in- 
stalled in the plant. 

This fact speaks well for the added, popularity of the 
Claflin Engine, put out by The Herman Manufacturing 
Co., of Lancaster, Ohio. 





<ieé. 
>_> 


The Baker-Raulang Co., of Cleveland, manufacturers of 
Baker electric tractors, trucks and cranes, have announced 
the appointment.of Blake C. Hooper as manager of Railroad 
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Sales. He has been connected with the Baker organization 
for a number of years in the Minnesota territory. He is a 
graduate of Armour Institute of Technology, and his experi- 
ence with several railway companies undoubtedly qualifies 
him to fit this position in the very best manner. 


<i 
—_ 


Next Paperboard Industries Meeting 

The next meeting of the Paperboard Industries Associa- 
tion will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 18th, 
and 19th. 

There will be a meeting of the Paperboard Group in the 
morning of the 18th, and the Folding Box Group in the 
afternoon. Note that this is a change from the schedule of 
recent meetings at which the Folding Box Group met in the 
morning, and the Paperboard Group in the afternoon. The 
Container Group meeting will be held Thursday morning, 
May 19, with the General Meeting of the three Groups in 
joint session convening Thursday afternoon May 19. 











oe 


Interesting Elections at Huyck & Sons. 


Frank J. McGovern, well known among the trade as sales 
representative of F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., and 
W. W. Wood, managing director of Kenwood Mills, Ltd., 
Arnprior, Ont., Can., were elected to the Board of Directors 
recently. 

This extension of the Board of Directors is in line with 
the established policy of putting the entire management in 
the hands: of those actively engaged in the business, and Mr. 
McGovern’s splendid service, and Mr. Wood’s splendid results 
at the Kenwood Mills have brought them this splendid reward 
for faithful service. 


_ 
ain al 


Edge Moor Iron Co. announces that their New York sales 
office with Messrs J. F. Glenn and H. M. Lodge in charge, 
and the Waste Heat Consulting Engineering Office in charge 
of Mr. F. Falla will be combined and located at No. 827, 
Graybar Bldg., New York City. 


—_ 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of the Paper Industry published monthly at 356 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, for April 1, 1927. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. B. Fritz, who, having been duly sworn 
according to. law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of the Paper 
Industry and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, E. B. Fritz, 356 Mon- 
adnock Blk., Chicago, Ill.;Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 356 Monadnock BIk., 








Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 356 Monadnock BIk., 
Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, E. B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock BIk., 
Chicago, Il. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) E. B. 
Fritz, 356 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois. 

38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
Bonds, mortgages, or other sectrities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which the stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than of 
a bona flide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corpération has any interest direct or in- 
— in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than.as so stated by 

m. 

5. That’the ayerage number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six-months preceding the date shown above is (This 
information is required from daily publieations only.) 

»? P EDWARD B. FRITZ 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of April, 1927 

(Seal) S. J. LEHRER, Notary Public. 

{My commission expires June 86,-1928.) 
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Now is the proper time to begin making 
plans to cut the operating cost of your 
ventilating system this coming Winter and 
secure the savings provided by the 


Briner &conomizer 


| Licensed Under Patents of E.A.Briner and John E. Alexander 
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It will recover and utilize the heat from the vapor 
that is now wasted—thereby saving steam, reducing 
load on your boiler in coldest weather and insuring 


economical production. 


It provides most heat when you need heat most— 
during extreme cold weather. The colder the air 
entering the economizer, the greater the trans- 
mission of heat per square foot of surface. 


Practically all modern mills are adopting the 
Briner Economizer method of reclaiming lost heat 
and eliminating this source of waste. Ask us to 
submit figures showing the savings being secured. 


J.O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
CHICAGO 30 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Canadian News 











Canadian Newsprint Expansion Continues L!nabated 

The Canadian newsprint industry is entrenching itself more 
strongly than ever in its position as the largest producer in 
the world. As is to be expected with such tremendous expan- 
sion as is taking place at the present time, there is some 


overlapping between production and consumption, and just 


now production seems to be a little ahead, with the result 
that mill shipments during the first three months of the 
present year were a little lower than output. This is allow- 
ing the mills to build up their stocks which had fallen to a 
very low figure during the unprecedented demand of 1926. 
During the month of March, Canadian mills operated at 86.2 
per cent of their rated capacity (as compared with 85.6 per 
cent for the United States mills), turning out 174,094 tons. 
Their production for the first three months of this year was 
14 per cent ahead of the corresponding period last year, 
while the United States mills showed a falling off of 6 per 
cent during the same period. 

Last year fourteen new machines with a rated capacity 
of 1315 tons per day were started up in Canada, while the 
present building program calls for nineteen new machines in 
1927 with a rated capacity of 2050 tons per, day, a number 
of which are already in operation. 


Woodlands Section Appoints Secretary-Engineer 

The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association has announced 
that A. M. Koroleff has accepted the offer of the Woodlands 
Section to act as Secretary-Engineer of that important branch 
of the Association. At the reorganization of the Woodlands 
Section last year it was recommended that a trained forester 
be engaged as Secretary of the Section in order to direct and 
correlate the work undertaken so that it might be of maxi- 
mum benefit to the Association. 

Following his graduation from the Russian Forestry School, 
Mr. Koroleff spent some time in forest exploration work in 
Siberia as a member of the Imperial Forest Service. He was 
sent to the United States by the Kolchak Government in 
1919 to study modern logging methods in the United States. 
On the overthrow of the Kolchak Government, Koroleff was 
stranded financially in America and went to work in logging 
camps in the Pacific Northwest, the Inland Empire and the 
Lake States, also serving one summer as a lookout observer 
on a remote station in Northern Maine. He put himself 
through the University of Washington School of Forestry 
and also through the School of Forestry at Yale and is at 
present engaged in a utilization station on logging operations 
in Oregon and Washington for the United States Forest 
Service. 


“Save the Forest” Week Observed 

Following the precedent established, Canada once more 
acted in conjunction with the United States and observed the 
week of April 24th to 30th as “Save the Forest” Week. In 
this connection the importance of the forest in the national 
and industrial life of this country was stressed, and the un- 
necessary loss in potential production wrought by forest fires 
was brought before the public by means of figures compiled 
by the forest service of the Department of the Interior at 
Ottawa. : 


It has been decided that the Summer Meeting of the Tech- 
nical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will 
take the form of a trip from Quebec City to Kenogami, Port 
Alfred and Riverbend, on the Saguenay River, during the 
third week in June. It is expected that a tentative program 
will be ready by the end of the first week in May. 


The application to the tariff board for an increase of duty 


on vegetable parchment paper has been dropped. The origi- 
nal applicant was the Canadian Vegetable Parchment Co., of 
Merritton, Ont. The Canadian Council of Agriculture at the 
preliminary hearing had opposed the increase. 





QUEBEC 











Report of Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills 

Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., has issued a consoli- 
dated profit and loss account and balance sheet for the first 
operating period of its existence to December 31, 1926, cover- 
ing a period of about nine and a half months. This company 
is the outcome of the Saguenay and Chicoutimi organizations 
and subsidiaries. 

The net income for the period was $75,616. Total assets 
amount to $16,549,893. Liabilities are made up of capital 
stock, common and preferred, $13,928,403 funded debt (sub- 
sidiaries) $502,306; liability for securities held in guarantee 
of wood contracts, 1926-27, $24,000; current liabilities $445,- 
965; reserves $1,299,908; surplus $88,736, and capital surplus 
$260,573. 

The directors report that conditions in the groundwood mar- 
ket for the past three years indicate a tendency toward a 
declining demand for mechanical pulp. They consider the 
interests of the company would be best served by the erection 
of a paper mill, but this cannot be done until additional timber 
limits have been secured, regarding which negofiations are 
now being carried on with the Quebec Government. For the 
present the prospects for the distribution of dividends can- 
not be considered as encouraging. 


Armand Lagacé, of La Tuque, has been arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy with a number of persons to rob the 
Belgo Division of the St. Maurice Valley Corp., of the sum 
of $10,000. The charges cites that he plotted with certain 
wood cutters and others employed by the company to rob 
the latter of $10,000 through making false entries and 
declarations and getting paid for wood which had never been 
delivered. 


Taschereau Upholds Sunday Observance 

In accordance with a promise made before the session of 
the Legislature to give out a statement on the observance 
of the Lord’s Day in the province of Quebec, Premier Tas- 
chereau recently issued a lengthy declaration to the press. He 
first stated that the Quebec Government was the first to take 
the initiative of enforcing the federal law affecting the respect 
of Sunday. Complaints had been received that work was 
allowed to go on on Sunday, especially in pulp and paper mills. 
Those interested in that industry had claimed that work had 
to go on or that the mills would be placed in an unfair posi- 
tion as compared with their competitors in other provinces. 

A commission had been created to investigate these claims, 
and that body had recommended that work on Sunday be 
stopped, unless in the case of urgent and repair work. Im- 
mediately the pulp and paper men had complied with the sug- 
gestion made by the Prime Minister that such work be 


stopped. 


The Anticosti Corp: has appointed Guy Tombs, Ltd., traffic 
manager of the Anticosti Shipping Co., operating the steam- 
ship “Fleurus” between Quebec and Anticosti, and the steam- 
ship “Sable Island” between Montreal, Anticosti and north 
shore points. These steamers will handle both freight and 
passenger service with the opening of navigation in the St. 
Lawrence. 
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HIT IT AGAIN, HARRY! 


And Harry hits it again, and keeps on slamming until something 
gives way. The sad part of it all is that, with every swing of the sledge, 
he is knocking off a good size chunk of the sale value of the roll. 


The roll separation problem is one that causes no slight conster- 
nation in many Paper Producing Plants. It is not only annoying, but 
costly and, may we say, unnecessary. 


The patented CAMACHINE system of Winder Drum Grooving 


assures the positive separation of rewound rolls. 
QS 


Paper Producing Plants in which the paper making process 

goes along smoothly to the last step — the Slitting and 

Winding — and then hits a snag, would profit by investi- 
gating the merits of the CAMACHINE line. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN , NEW YORK 


PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF CAMERON MACHINES 
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J. A. Bothwell Heads Mutual Casualty 


Following enactment of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion at the last session of the Legislature, some of the large 
manufacturers of the province, who were dissatisfied with 
the additional premiums which would be payable as a result 
of the new law, incorporated the Quebec Mutual Casualty Co., 
with head office in Montreal. Among the directors is J. A. 
Bothwell, general manager of Brompton Pulp and Paper. 
The promoters believe that under the mutual system they will 
be able to obtain better rates than those offered by the other 
insurance companies. 

Coming into force of the Act, however, has been postponed 
for one year, and it is generally believed that further legis- 
lation will be introduced next year which will considerably 
modify the act as it stands at present, or possibly that the 
act may be repealed entirely and a new law drafted. Despite 
the delay in making the act effective, the manufacturers have 
decided to proceed with the Casualty Co., in anticipation that 
the amended law will go into effect after the next session of 
the Legislature. 


Permission has been granted by the Public Service Com- 
mission to the Quebec Power Co., a Shawinigan subsidiary, 
to connect by means of a 154,000-volt transmission line the 
Duke-Price hydro-electric plant at Ile Maligne, at the Grande 
Décharge of Lake St. John into the Saguenay, with the new 
mill being constructed by the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills at Limoilou, a suburb of Quebec city. 


According to a statement recently issued by E. A. Wallberg, 
president of Lake St. John Power and Paper Co., about 1200 
men are now busy at the construction of the new mill at Dol- 
beau, in the Lake St. John region. It is hoped that the rail- 
way extension from St. Félicien to the mill site, a distance of 
27 miles, will be completed by July 31st, and in the mean- 
time materials are being transported by water. The order 
recently given by the company to the Dominion Engineering 
Works is for two 245-inch machines, with rated capacity of 
110 tons each of newsprint per day. Practically all the other 
equipment for the mill has been purchased in Canada. 


Charles E. Campbell, of Vancouver, B. C., has issued a writ 
in the Supreme Court of Ontario against E. A. Wallberg of 
Toronto and the Lake St. John Power and Paper Co., whose 
head office is at Dolbeau, Que. The plaintiff’s claim is for 
$1,200,000 for commission as agent for the defendants in pro- 
curing a contract for the sale of newsprint. 


Englishmen Interested in Possibilities of Quebec 


It has been stated that Sir Arthur Pease, Lord Gainsford, 
Richard Arthur Pease and W. H. Hustler, members of Pease 
Partners and Co., of Darlington, England, are all interested 
in the syndicate which proposes to spend $500,000,000 in 
a proposition to develop the Lake St. John region. In con- 
nection with a report to the effect that the syndicate had re- 
ceived its charter from the Province, Premier Taschereau 
stated he knew of no charter held by these gentlemen, but 
that they might have acquired some charter rights with which 
he was not familiar. 

Whether or not the syndicate proceeds with its plans will 
be contingent on the report it will receive from four repre- 
sentatives, who will be in Canada this month to investigate 
the prospects of a satisfactory return on the capital. 


A new local of* the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers was formed recently at Kenogami among the paper 
makers employed in the Price Brothers mill. Arthur Huggins, 
one of the Brotherhood’s vice-presidents, who is spending 
considerable time in the province of Quebec, organized it. 
The new local has a membership of over 100. 


Frank McHenry, who organized and was the first chair- 
man of the Canadian Division of the American Paper and Pulp 
Mill Superintendents’ Association, has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the big mill of the Newfoundland Power and Paper 
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Co., at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, to accept a similar 
position with the Ste. Anne Paper Co., whose mill at Beaupré 
is almost completed. 


Research Council Awards 


The National Research Council has awarded studentships 
and bursaries for the coming year, and the Council has recog- 
nized the valuable work, and the unusual opportunities for 
research provided under the E. B. Eddy chair of cellulose 
and industrial chemistry at McGill University. 

Dr. Harold Hibbert, who has charge of this work, has 
advised that the following received awards: Studentships— 
H. W. Johnston, B. Sc. (McGill), L. Marion, B. Sc. (Queen’s), 
L. M. Pidgeon, B. A. (Manitoba). Bursaries—Allan Hill, 
B. Se. (Dalhousie), M. S. Whelen, B. Sc. (Saskatchewan), 
M. G. Sturrock, B. Se. (Alberta). 

It is interesting to note the wide distribution of these stu- 
dentships and bursaries, and gratifying to note the interest 
in the chemistry of cellulose and its raw materials and prod- 
ucts that will thus be spread over the Dominion. 


A. L. Dawe, of the Canadian Export Paper Co., recently 
tendered a dinner to Sir Mark Sheldon, the well-known Aus- 
tralian financier. A number of paper men, mainly those 
interested in the export of Canadian paper to Australia, were 
present at the dinner. 


After much argument, the application of the Montreal and 
Georgian Bay Canal Co. for renewal of its charter was killed 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa. The principal item at 
stake was the various power sites along the Ottawa River, 
and particularly the Carillon Rapids, where about 400,000 
horse-power could be developed. The company claimed that 
the International Paper Co. was secretly opposing the bill, 
but one of the members flatly denied this allegation, basing 
his assertion on a statement by President Graustein of Inter- 
national Paper, and Norman C. Guthrie, counsel for Interna- 
tional Paper, stated categorically that International Paper 
was opposing the bill. 

The Government has also decided not to renew the lease 
to the power site of the National Hydro-Electric Co., which 
expires on May Ist. 


Canipco News 


The recently issued annual report of International Paper 
contains much interesting information in connection with the 
company’s Canadian developments. The storage works at 
Bitobi have been completed, and it has been found that they 
will store 95 instead of 82 billion cubic feet, as had been 
estimated at first. This will allow of installing five units at 
Chelsea and at Farmers Rapids, instead of four as had been 
planned initially. 

The Paugan Falls development, at present under way, was 
orginally planned for a 115-foot head, but additional survey 
work has indicated the possibility of developing a 135-foot 
head, and the power house will be constructed with a view 
to the ultimate installation of eight units. The ultimate de- 
velopment at the three sites will be over 530,000 horse-power, 
but the machinery initially installed will probably aggregate 
only about 80 per cent of this total, leaving the installation 
of the balance to be determined by the demand for power. 

The company has also acquired a fourth site on the Gati- 
neau, that of the Maniwaki Power and Telephone Co., only 
a very small part of which is at present developed. 

Of the power being developed at the present time, 260,000 
horse-power has been’ sold +9 the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission and a small quantity to the Canada Cement 
Co. Of the remainder a substantial proportion will be re- 
quired for the Gatineau mill, and a transmission line is to be 
built to the sulphite mill at Hawkesbury. Any residual power 
will be used in electric steam boilers at the Gatineau mill 
pending its disposal in a more profitable manner. 

It is gratifying to note that the cost of all the work prom- 
ises to be safely within the total estimate. 

A recently published statement of the company’s pulp- 
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Blazing the Trail 


VERY age has its trail blazers—those inquisitive 
beings with an urge to enlarge the horizon of human 
knowledge. Some have put out to sea in frail shells 

] of boats, powered with oars, their course recorded 

for others through spoken word and uncertain memory. Some 

have shouldered flintlock and axe to wrest new breathing space 
for civilization from unfriendly aborigines and unwilling nature. 

And some explore new fields of thought, braving prejudice 
and tradition, fighting their ways through ignorance and fear 
of change. For mankind's desire is to go ever forward into the 
unknown—toward the eventual unknowable. 

The broken twig, the slash in the tree, the cairn of stones— 
all have served to mark the advancing step of man’s progress. 
But they are records that must stay where they are put, while 
today’s trails run into the intangible things of the mind's 
accomplishment. So the newer trails are blazed with records 
of paper, permanent, portable, and adaptable. 
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wood resources showed that it owns in freehold 239,522 
acres estimated to contain 875,000 cords of pulpwood, and 
while it holds under lease from the Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland governments 11,099,528 acres of Crown 
lands which are estimated to contain 42,200,000 cords. 

Philip Ryan, for the past seven years boss machine tender 
at the Deferiet mill of St. Regis Paper Co., is now at the 
Gatineau mill. 

Paul Emile Piché, formerly director of the School of Paper 
Making at Three-Rivers, who has been at the International 
mill at Three-Rivers for the last couple of years, has been 
promoted resident engineer, replacing Louis F. Deane who 
has been transferred to the Gatineau mill. 

Frank Lamarche, of the research department, has been 
transferred from the Three-Rivers mill to the Gatineau mill. 

The Public Service Commission, headed by Adrien Beaudry, 
recently handed down an important decision, which will create 
jurisprudence, as it is the first case of this nature which the 
Commission has heard. A petition by the Gatineau Power 
Co., for the expropriation of a small water power develop- 
ment at Meech’s Creek, owned by F. T. Cross, has been re- 
jected by the Commission on points of law. 

The documents produced show the level of the floor of the 
Cross power house as 321.1. To utilize all the available and 
useable power of the Gatineau River, secured by the erection 
of the Chelsea Falls dam, the river level above the dam will 
be raised normally to 322 or 323, and in special circumstances 
it can be raised to 325. This means that such elevation of 
the waters would flood the floor of the power plant, as well as 
a considerable portion of adjoining property. As a result of 
the judgment, the full power available at Chelsea cannot 
be developed, unless the company should come to an agree- 
ment with Cross as to the purchase of his property. 

Hon. R. B. Bennett, of Calgary, who has a controlling in- 
terest in the E. B. Eddy Co., of Hull, has definitely denied 
the rumor that his organization might sell out to Canadian 
International Paper. He declared that he knew nothing in 
regard to the reported purchase or the report that Interna- 
tional Paper had made any offer for the Eddy interests. 


Good Progress on Anglo-Canadian Mill 


Good progress is being made by the Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills at Quebec, being erected on made ground 
at the mouth of the St. Charles River. At the present time 
over 5,000 of the 6,500 Raymond concrete piles required have 
been driven. The steel work erected includes the locomotive 
house, shops, stores, grinder-room, mixing-room and machine- 
room, and the laying of the bricks has been started on all of 
these buildings. The flooring is now being laid, and installa- 
tion of the equipment, some of which is now arriving at the 
millsite, will be started shortly. 

The shipping facilities of the new mill are excellent, ocean- 
going vessels being able to come right to the company’s 
wharves while the railroad runs along the property line. 
Most of the electric power will be purchased, some being gen- 
erated in the mill for’ driving the paper machines, which are 
being built in England and will be of the latest design and 
234 inches wide. It is expected that the pulp and paper mills 
will be completed at the same time and started in November 
with a production of about 400 tons of newsprint a day. 


The wood barking plant of the Donnacona Paper Co., at 
Sault au Mouton, Saguenay County, will be in operation in 
July. Installation of a drum barker and all the necessary 
auxiliary equipment is under way. The wood will be shipped 
as four-foot peeled pulpwood to the pulp and paper mills of 
the company at Donnacona. 


The annual financial report of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., year 
ended Feb. 28, revealed decline in earnings, with net profits 
for the period at $4,063,211, as compared with $4,263,190 in 
the preceding year. The falling off in profits was due to the 
fact that in the last two months of the fiscal year the earn- 
ings from the paper mills fell short of previous months on 
account of the necessity of curtailment ir output, and it 
appears this condition is likely to remain at least during the 
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current year. The construction work in connection with the 
doubling of the capacity of the Riverbend mill is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


Arbitration Lake St. John Indemnities 


Rev. J. C. Allard, parish priest of Ste. Martine, Arthur 
Gagnon, farmer of Chambord, and Magistrate J. A. Godbout 
have been appointed members of the commission which is 
to assess the damages sustained by the farmers whose lands 
have been flooded as a result of the large power develop- 
ments of the Duke-Price Power Co., at Ile Maligne in the 
Grand Décharge of Lake St. John into the Saguenay River. 

Claiming that it needs certain lots of land at Ile Maligne 
to allow the development of the water available at that point, 
the Duke-Price Power Co. recently filed twenty-six petitions 
before the Public Service Commission to obtain right to ex- 
propriate. The indemnities offered run from $800 to $8,000. 
A special meeting is to be held May 14th to hear these de- 
mands. 


Wayagamack Sustained in Appeal 


The Court of Appeals at Montreal, presided over by Hon. 
Justice Lafontaine, recently handed down a decision main- 
taining the appeal of Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co., 
against a previous decision of the Superior Court at Three- 
Rivers. 

The High Court in England had accorded to the Robinson 
Co., of Bristol, $146,000 damages because Wayagamack had 
failed to deliver goods within the delay stipulated, and the 
Superior Court at Three-Rivers had rendered a similar judg- 
ment. After reviewing the facts of the case, the majority of 
the Court of Appeals decided that Wayagamack had done 
all in its power to deliver the goods in time, and that it 
could. not be held responsible for its failure to do so. It, there- 
fore, maintained the appeal, with costs. The Robinson Co., it 
is understood, are taking the case to the Privy Council in final 
appeal. 


Cement Bags From Kraft Paper 


A new use has developed for kraft paper bags which are 
being turned out by the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co., of 
Three-Rivers. The bag has been brought to a point where it 
offers considerable resistance to water and a long test has 
demonstrated its usefulness in connection with the shipping of 
cement. The cotton bags which have been in use for many 
years had weak points, and a substitute has been tried out for 
some time past in a bag made of a specially prepared kraft 
paper. In connection with this the Bates Valve Bag Co., 
was organized at Three-Rivers, in easy proximity to the mill 
of the Wayagamack company, and bags are now being manu- 
factured there by the hundreds of thousands. 

Inquiries made from Canada Cement Co. and National 
Cement Co. indicate that these bags are proving very satis- 
factory. In the case of Canada Cement, the bags have been 
shipped on fishing schooners and have passed this test of 
adverse transportation conditions in a gratifying manner. 
It is anticipated that a large quantity of kraft paper will be 
used for this purpose, affording an outlet for a considerable 
part of the Wayagamack output. 


The Garlock Packing Co., have moved their general office 
from Hamilton, Ont., to the New Birks Building, Montreal. 
For the time being the general factory will remain at Hamil- 
ton, but all business will be transacted through the general 
office at Montreal, in conjunction with which large stocks of 
Garlock Packings will be carried in warehouse. The general 
office will be in charge of Herbert A. Clark, manager, who will 
direct also the branch sales offices located at Toronto, Cal- 
gary, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Part of Forest Products Lab. to Move 


According to a recent despatch from Ottawa, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has decided to move from Montreal to 
Ottawa the Timber Physics, Timber Testing and Wood Pres- 
ervation Divisions of the Forest Products Laboratory, leav- 
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ing in the metropolis only the Pulp and Paper Division, which 
will be housed in the new Cellulose Building to be put up by 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

Many prominent organizations, including the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Canadian National Railways, the Bell 
Telephone Co., the Montreal Harbor Commission, the Mon- 
treal City Council and others, have raised vigorous protests 
against the projected move, and the Federal Cabinet will de- 
cide the fate of the laboratories at its next meeting in Ottawa 
on May 3rd. 


It is reported that a pulpwood company with a capital of 
$400,000 has been formed at St. Félicien, the promoters 
being Alphonse Tremblay of Bagotville, Aristide Desbiens of 
Chicoutimi, and Félix Tétu of St. Félicien. The company will 
establish works at St. Félicien and will be able to produce 
40,000 feet of pulpwood per day. 


The Duke-Price Power Co., Ltd., reports for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, a net loss of $154,138, as compared with a 
net loss of $606,209 in the preceding year. 


Mr. Mackay, formerly of Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp., 
has accepted the position of purchasing agent for the Ste. 
Anne Paper Co. 


Price Bros. are building a reservoir of several million 
gallons’ capacity at their Jonquiéres mill for fire protection. 
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Backus Must Build Or Lose Leases 


Hon G. H. Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, has served notice 
on E. W. Backus, the Minneapolis millionaire, that he must 
begin work at once on the building of a paper mill near Fort 
William, as provided by the terms of an agreement with the 
province, or forfeit his lease of valuable pulpwood limits. 

The limits affected are not those known as the English 
River limits and the Lake of the Woods limits, but are im- 
mediately to the north of Fort William. Mr. Backus gath- 
ered in from other parties the Long Lac limits, the Pic River 
limits and the Black Sturgeon limits, altogether an area of 
some 11,500 square miles. 

Premier Ferguson told the paper magnate the paper mill 
should have been in operation February of 1925, and that if 
not started within two weeks cutting rights would be can- 
* celled. 


Prospects Good This Year 


Building Products, Ltd., of Hamilton, according to the an- 
nual financial statement, has shown a satisfactory increase in 
its 1926 earnings, brought about through economies of admin- 
istration, transportation and general expenses as a conse- 
quence of the consolidation which took place late in 1925. 

P. R. Allen, president of the company, stated that the year’s 
results seem to have justified the plans inaugurated for the 
merger of the two companies, Bird and Son, Ltd., and the 
Ruberoid Co., Ltd. He expressed belief that the company 
had strengthened its distribution and increased its goodwill. 
It is proposed to pursue the same policy this year, and a 
normal increase in the volume of sales is expected owing to 
better business conditions throughout the Dominion. 

The company completed the sale of its water-power rights 
on the Jacques Cartier River at Pont Rouge, Que. This 
transaction has strengthened the working capital position. 
The balance sheet shows current assets of $1,437,853 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $115,712, a ratio of over 12 to 1. Current 
assets at the end of 1925 were $974,003 and current liabilities 
$109,519, a ratio of nearly 9 to 1. 


The Spruce Falls Co., has made an offering of $13,000,000 
first mortgage 5% per cent serial gold bonds, maturing seri- 
ally in blocks of $500,000 semi-annually, October 1, 1930, to 
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April 1, 1943. At the same time a total of $2,000,000, making 
up the balance of the $15,000,000 authorized, was offered by 
the company to its employees. 


The new sulphite mill of the Fort William Paper Co., of 
Fort William, a Spanish River and Abitibi subsidiary, has 
been completed and put into running order. The work has 
been carried out in a few months and is part of the expansion 
program of the organization. Additional equipment will be 
installed by the company to bring up the production of news- 
print within the next couple of years to 440 tons daily. 


Will Build Railway to Abitibi Fibre Mill 

The Railway Committee of the Ontario Legislature met 
recently to give consideration to a bill incorporating the Mat- 
tagami Railway, which went through only subject to confer- 
ences with the government upon details in which Crown 
rights might be interested. The railway will be a three-mile 
one running from the main line of the Canadian National 
Railways at Smooth Rock Junction to the pulp mill at Smooth 
Rock Falls recently acquired by the Abitibi Fibre Co., from 
the defunct Mattagami organization. 

The railway is to be practically a siding from the C.N. R., 
and the reason given to the committee for the incorporation 
was that the Abitibi Company did not wish to have to figure 
the railway operation as entering into the principal under- 
taking of pulp manufacture. 


T. & N. O. Extension Being Commenced 

Announcement was made recently of the immediate com- 
mencement of construction of the northern extension of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway from the present 
end of steel towards James Bay. It was planned to start 
the actual construction work early in May. The contracts 
call for 30 miles of road and will carry the line to a point 
about half a mile from the Coral Falls on the Abitibi River, 
or about 100 miles north of Cochrane. 

In addition, a line is under consideration running west 
from Coral Falls to the Mattagami River. This extension is 
planned to tap known deposits of lignite and china clay, 
and to reach the developments at present under way by the 
Spruce Falls Co., at Smoky Falls. About 35 miles of line 
would be needed to serve these three developments. At this 
point, three falls—Coral, Sexton and Otter—have power 
possibilities that may prove to be of value at some future 
date. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Ontario Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, which was held in Toronto, K. S. Mac- 
lachlan, general manager of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co., 
Merritton, was elected president, succeeding R. A. McInnis, 
who is now with the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
at Quebec. 


Offering has been made of an issue of $5,000,000 Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Co. first mortgage sinking fund 6 per 
cent gold bonds. The proceeds from the sale of these bomds 
will be used to reimburse the company in part for expendi- 
tures made and to be made for additions to its physical 
properties and for working capital. 


Hygrade Corrugated Products Co., Ltd., of London, of 
which C. Munce is manager, is erecting a new factory at a 
cost of $85,000. The structure will be 210 by 135 feet, with 
a boiler house 32 by 36 feet. The company manufactures 
roofing. 


Important additions to the Air Forestry patrol service 
in the Port Arthur district have been provided for, including 
the establishment of two hydroplane sub-bases, one at Kasha- 
bowie Lake on the west, the other at Pays Plat Bay, in the 
east end of the district. Orient Bay will remain the chief 
base. Owing to the mild weather, bush fire hazard commenced 
about three weeks earlier this year than last, and the deputies 
and rangers have already been at their stations for a couple 
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of weeks. Enforcement of a travel permit system to apply 
to tourist campers in northern Ontario woods was strongly 
favored at the fourth annual Ontario Forestry convention. 
The proposal was sanctioned by E. J. Zavitz, deputy minister 
of forestry, although he was not in a position to predict, he 
stated, what legislative steps should be taken to bring the 
scheme into existence. 


Abitibi Jottings 

T. A. McDonald, employment supervisor and town site 
manager at Iroquois Falls, with the company since 1917, went 
to New York to enter into partnership with Dr. K. M. Black- 
ford, who is the originator of scientific employment. Mr. 
McDonald has not altogether severed his connection with the 
company, but will act in an advisory capacity on matters 
having to do with employment. 

Tom Mills has been appointed employment supervisor and 
town-site manager in his place. 

J. O. McKerrow, former traffic manager, has been promoted 
to the newly-created office of general traffic manager in 
charge of all incoming and outgoing traffic. O. F. Brown, of 
the North Bay office, has been appointed to the position left 
vacant by Mr. McKerrow’s promotion. 

The Woods Department have succeeded in closing up the 
winter’s operations with every stick of timber out of the 
bush, making the schedule prepared last fall lived up to the 
letter. The last of the camps was closed at the end of the 
first week in April. 

A smart piece of work was recently carried out by the 
planning department, millwright crews, machine shop and 
electrical crews when they put on a suction couch roll on 
No. 5 machine at Iroquois Falls, in one day. 

The mechanical department at Iroquois Falls has finished 
building two fifty-foot scows for the use of the woods de- 
partment. 

The new white water system and battery of American Fil- 
ters are now in operation and the result is a large saving in 
white water and an absolute control of the use of white 
water in the different departments of the mill. 

Operations have been continued along satisfactory lines by 
the company during the past few months, and the annual 
meeting which was held recently in Montreal was a quiet 
affair. The outlook is regarded as encouraging. Speaking of 
conditions recently, a director said that, while the current 
year’s business was not running at quite as high a level as 
was the case in 1926, he believed the development so far this 
year has been much better than was originally expected, and 
that up to the present time no developments could be seen 
which might be construed as adverse or promised to seriously 
affect the company’s earning power. He stated that thus 
far the mills had lost but little time in their operations, that 
their general condition was excellent and that efficiency was 
the rule all along the line. 

The Toronto office of the Abitibi Fibre Co., has been re- 
moved to Smooth Rock Falls, where all the accounting will 
be done in future. S. R. Armstrong, who has been vice- 
president and managing director, has resigned his position, 
and is now living in Caledonia, N. Y., where he has large in- 
terests. William Ellis, who has been Mr. Armstrong’s as- 
sistant, has been appointed to take full charge of the mill. 


Installation of a complete new outfit of beaters at Merrit- 
ton in the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co., has been finished, and 
the plant is in operation again with satisfactory tonnages 
being turned out. The company expects to have its new 
water filtration system completed very shortly and with it 
will come freedom from the trouble caused by dirty water 
from dredging operations in the new Welland Canal. 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. recently secured the con- 
tract to supply the Lake St. John Power and Paper Co. with 
ten 48 by 132-inch deckers for thickening groundwood and 
three large size Mastodon Jordans. These Jordans will handle 
150 tons of new stock per 24 hours, and each requires one 
flat car for shipment. 


The charter of the Bronson Co., engaged in the lumbering 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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W. J. Westaway, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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D in order to clean them. Or spend 

hours in cleaning wires, cylinders and 
screens. 


There is no need to.do so. OAKITE clean- 
ing materials and methods are available 
which enable you to eliminate frequent 
stops, and to avoid delays With OAKITE 
methods you can wash felts on the machines, 
while in service. Remove grease, pitch, 
clay and dirt from wires, screens and cylin- 
ders—quickly. In fact, do every cleaning 
job faster and better. 


Let the OAKITE service man in your local- 
ity show you how. His services cost you 
nothing. Write us. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16A Thames St., NEW YORK 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 
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ing, *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, *San 
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Ind., Springfield, Ill., Syracuse, *Toledo, 
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couver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 
Worcester. 
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Photo shows a REEVES Transmission operating a Winder at 
the Cottalap Company, Somerville, N. J. 


Eliminate the Torn 


Sheets in Winding! 


T’s easy to reduce the waste in torn sheets 

on your winders when you have the 
REEVES Variable Speed Transmission. This 
simple device regulates the speed of the winder 
and synchronizes it with the speed-of the pa- 
per machine so that the speed is changed for 
each difference in the size of the roll. The 
REEVES is so accurate and so sensitive that 
torn sheets are reduced to the minimum. 


You should have all the facts about the 
REEVES. Write for catalog A-66 and full 
information about its application to Cylinder 
and Fourdrinier Machines, Cutters, Winders, 
Slitters, Pasting Machines and many others 
in your plant. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Established 1887 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





HE REEVES Transmission is a sim- 
ple, compact mechanical device which 
receives power at a constant speed and 


delivers it at any speed desired to any 
machine or group. It will maintain one 
set speed indefinitely, or may be changed 
instantly to meet any different operating 
condition. Accurate and dependable, 
always. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Transmission 
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industry and with headquarters in Ottawa, was recently | 
amended to increase the capital stock from $300,000 to $1,- 
000,000 and authorize it to carry operations on a wider scale, 
including dealings in minerals, metals, electricity and pulp 
and paper. 


R. G. Edwards, chief engineer of the Kenora Paper Mills, 
Kenora, resigned recently to accept a position with the 
Thunder Bay Paper Co., Port Arthur. 


Don M. Hogarth, M. L. A. for Port Arthur, stated recently 
that shortly he would announce definite details about the 
establishment of another large pulp and paper mill. 


Investors will shortly be given an opportunity to subscribe 
for new stock in Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, which was | 
acquired recently by Dominion Securities Corp., for approxi- 
mately $6,500,000. The price paid for the common was $135, 
and the preferred is redeemable at $107. 


Canadian Cellulose Co., a Howard Smith Paper Mills sub- 
sidiary, which has built what is probably the most up-to-date 
soda fibre a few weeks ago. Mr. E. W. Tomlinson is in 
charge of the plant, which was constructed according to 
his plans. 


It is understood that the four machines ordered by the 
Spruce Falls Co. from the Dominion Engineering Works for 
delivery in 1928 will be the first machines in Canada to be 
operated without deckle straps. They will be 234 inches 
wide and will have two suction presses and one straight- 
through plain press. 


The Federal Government has appropriated $125,000 for 
harbor improvements adjacent to the Thunder Bay Paper 
Co.’s plant, such plant to contribute one-third of the cost 
of the work. The work will include dredging and a tempo- 
rary breakwater. A grant has also been made for a new 
wharf at Nipigon. 


A charter has been granted to the Fielder Paper Box Co., 
Toronto, to carry on the business of manufacturers and 
dealers in paper, cardboard, strawboard, etc., and to make 
cartons, boxes, bags, packages, etc. The authorized capital 
is $40,000 and among the incorporators are Frederick A. 
Fielder and Albert E. Jupp. 


H. S. Taylor and Engineer Jacobs, of H. S. Taylor, Ltd., 
were in Cornwall recently taking measurements for a Taylor 
hood for the Kamyr pulp drying machine in the new soda 
mill of Canadian Cellulose; this hood, constructed according 
to a special design, and made from actual measurements 
for each installation, has proved exceedingly effective, and 
is built in Canada by William Hamilton Co., Montreal. The 
rush for the Taylor hood seems to have started with the in- 
stallation at the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Mill. A number 
of the new installations are for United States mills. 


The Kenora Paper Mills are maintaining their high record 
of production, and a short time ago came near breaking one 
of the world’s records, when the large machine produced 128.7 
tons of newsprint in a twenty-four hour run. The world’s 
record, however, remains in Kenora, for this huge machine, 
245 inches wide, produced 131-9 tons in twenty-four hours 
some time ago, and this has never yet been equalled. 


The C. V. Syrett Paper Co., Toronto and Hamilton, have 
been appointed sole authorized selling agents of the St. 
Lawrence Paper Bag Co., of Quebec, for the province of On- 
tario. 


In connection with his policy for the development of North- 
ern Ontario, Premier G. Howard Ferguson intends the crea- 
tion of an industrial research institute which will be endowed 
with $2,000,000. Such an institute, he contends, would do 
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Speaking of Rebuilding 
and Re-orders ! 











Here is an old beater rebuilt to the Dilts 
approved NEW TYPE design. 


We used the customer's old roll, stands, 
tub ends, bed plate, bed box, baseplates, 


etc. 


That the results were satisfactory is evi- 
denced by re-orders for six more rebuilt 
beaters and three new beaters. 


We are rebuilding twenty-five more 
beaters right now. 


Why delay— follow the crowd! 
Dilts NEW TYPE beaters do beat and 


circulate faster. They do carry heavier 
furnishes and mix color better and they 
are more economical of power. 


? 


“Your Paper Is Made in Your Beaters’ 


—Eprits— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE -15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Pulp Screen 
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VERY VERY 
LARGE LIMITED 
CAPACITY FLOOR SPACE 


OFFERED ONLY AFTER MANY MONTHS OF CAREFUL DEVELOPMENT 








Improved Paper Machinery Company 
Nashua, N. H., U.S.A. 
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much to cheapen processing methods in pulp and paper, wood 
working, mining and allied industries. 


Canadian Paperboard Co., of Montreal, which already has 
three mills in Montreal, Frankford, and Campbellford, turn- 
ing out some i25 tons a day of boards of all kinds, intend 
erecting a new 60-ton board mill in Ontario. Representatives 
of the company have been investigating the facilities in va- 
rious. localities, including Brantford, where the old 
munitions plant would make a suitable building, it is thought. 
The site, however, has not yet been decided upon. The head 
office of the company, in Montrezl, has also denied the report 
that it had bought the Bear River pulp mill in Nova Scotia. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Try to Set Aside Sale 


Action to set aside the sale of assets of the bankrupt 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., to first mortgage holders 
for $4,000,000, was taken recently when James Whalen and 
George F. Whalen, of Port Arthur, Ont., and V. Dangerfield, 
of New Westminster, secured a Supreme Court writ against 
the Montreal Trust Co., the Royal Securities Corp., and the 
British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co., all of Vancouver, and 
I. W. Killam, of Montreal. 

The plaintiffs, on behalf of themselves and other debenture 
holders, bondholders and shareholders of the company, ask 
as an alternative to the setting aside of the sale, that they 
be awarded damages on the ground that the sale, held 
at public auction on October 30, 1925, was effected when 
actions of the defendants prevented postponement, which 
would have resulted in a more advantageous disposal of the 
properties. 

For the purpose of citing it a defendant in the action, 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., was restored to provin- 
cial registry by order of Mr. Justice Denis Murphy. 


Sidney Roofing Erecting Pulp Mill 


First sod for the new pulp mill of the Sidney Roofing and 
Paper Co. was turned recently at Victoria by the Governor- 
General, Viscount Willingdon, at an interesting ceremony 
on the industrial reserve. The building and plant installa- 
tion scheme of the company calls for an expenditure of 
approximately $100,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect K. B. Spurgin in 
connection with the company’s expansion program for a 
frame and iron building which will house the new pulp mill 
at Hospital Point. 


Box and Carton Plant Reorganized 


Davis and Schmeelk, Ltd., the only paper box and carton 
manufacturing concern in Victoria, has been recently reor- 
ganized as the Victoria Paper Box Co., Ltd. A group of the 
younger business men have purchased control of the concern. 

Richard Wilson has been elected president, Bert Challoner, 
managing director, and H. S. Beckton secretary-treasurer. 
The factory is located on Wharf St., but with the installation 
of new machinery the present premises will be cramped 
and plans are being considered for a new building. 


More New Mill Projects 


C. F. Pretty, of Pretty’s Timber Lands, Vancouver, has 
announced that construction of a pulp and paper mill with 
a capacity of 250 tons daily will be commenced in the Kitamat 
Valley shortly. There are several good water powers in the 
vicinity of the timber resources, and sites for harbors for 
deep sea ships. 

Announcement has also been made of another large pulp 
manufacturing project for the province. Plans are now 
being drawn, and H. S. Amon, contractor, Portland, Ore., is 
the announced builder. This corporation, if organized as 











THE WARREN 
STUFF PUMP 


The Warren Stuff Pump was designed to 
do one job—the handling of pulped stocks 
—as efhciently and dependably as engi- 
neering experience and 
manufacturing skill 
could make it — and it’s 


doing it! 


Ask us to tell you about 
some of the interesting 
performance records this 
pump is making and what 
it can do when handling 
your particular stock. But 


don’t take our word for 











it. Try one Warren Stuff 


Detail of the im- 
peller and casing. 
Note the renew- 
able case liners, 
an original War- 


Pump and compare it with 


any you are now using. 


ren feature as- Wil you? 

suring sustained 

efficiency in serv- 

ice. Send for a Bulletin. 





Steam Pump Company 


Incorporated 
Warren, Mass. 
Boston Atlanta St. Paul Toronto San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago Scranton New York Pittsburgh 955 
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LOW UPKEEP 


“AMERICAN” Locomotive Cranes 
cost less to keep in running order. 
That’s a rather blunt claim but it is 
amply supported by the repair records 
of scores of cranes in service. The 
fully enclosed traveling gears are sub- 
jected to less wear because dirt and 
grit are kept out of them. The very 
nature of the automobile type trans- 
mission insures smooth operation— 
even over bad track—and is free from 
the rapid deterioration to which chain 
gear transmissions are susceptible, 





What will it do? 
That all depends upon its construc- 
tion. You can’t expect any more 
from equipment than that which it 
has. That’s why it is important to 
know how it is built BEFORE 
YOU BUY. 
This is how Manitowoc paper mill 
equipment is made: 
1. Only the best grade of mate- 
ials are used. 


2. Highest class of workman- 
ship is maintained through- 


Switching cars is one of the things 
the “AMERICAN” Locomotive 
Crane does best. It is not uncommon 
for it to move 8 or 10 loaded cars on 
level track, or 12 to 15 empties. 


The Ontonagon Fibre Company 
reports that in nearly four years of 


_ a ae service they have had but very little 
3. ra - lost time on account of repairs and 
paseagatk adjustments to their “AMERICAN” 
4. neni and durably con- Locomotive Crane. 
8 
5. All equipment is built for Get a copy of the “AMERICAN” 
longer life. Locomotive Crane Book for your 


files. It shows and describes all types 
and capacities of “AMERICAN” Lo- 


comotive Cranes. 


\¢ AMERICAN if 


HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


MANITOWOC ee hia 
New York ,Chicago , Pittsburgh , Seattle ,St. Louis. New Orleans. 


Let us tell you why Manitowoc paper 
mill equipment will give you in- 
creased production at lowest operat- 
ing costs. Write for details. 


Manitowoc Engineering Works 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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planned, will operate at the start under the charter of the 
Kootenay Pulp and Paper Co., a concern which has just been 
acquired by the capitalists interested in the new proposed 
project. The power would probably be developed on the 
Pend d’Oreille River, while the pulp mill, which would prob- 
ably be a 200-ton bleached sulphite mill, would be at Nelson 
or in the vicinity. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 











Bathurst Evaluation Increased 


The fixing of the valuation of the properties at Bathurst 
owned by the Bathurst Co., at $275,000, was an increase of 
$150,000 over the existing assessment of $125,000. This 
valuation is for thirty years, but is not to start till 1930. 









Note the simplicity of 
the C-H Clutch—the 
absence of delicate 
moving parts. 

to the diagram be 





The increase is to cover extension of the pulp and paper 
manufacturing activities at Bathurst and associated power 
development expansion on the Nepisiguit River, where the 
company already has a large power plant. The assessment 
of $275,000 is for town taxation purposes only, the school 
taxes being additional. 





NOVA SCOTIA 











From Halifax it is announced that the Minas Basin Pulp 
and Paper Co. has been organized with a capital of $100,000, 
of which about $80,000 has already been subscribed. The 
proposal is to establish a pulp mill, possibly at Windsor. 


According to word from St. John, N. B., the plant at Bear 
River, N. S., may be producing paper boxes, containers and 
cartons in the near future. It is now stated that the manu- 
facture of paper boxes, cartons and corrugated paper can 
be resumed profitably at Bear River, so that another chapter 
in the eventful history of this plant is likely to be written. 








- 


Gatineau Mill Begins Production 


The first paper machine at the Gatineau mill of Canadian 
International Paper Co. has begun production on a com- 
mercial basis. The other three machines will begin opera- 
tion within the next few months. They are designed to pro- 
duce a sheet of paper 256 in. wide, to run at a speed of 1,200 
ft. per minute, to have an ultimate capacity of 150 tons of 
paper a day, and they are the largest machines in the world. 

Canadian International Paper Co. now has the distinction 
of owning the largest paper mill in the world, that of Three 
Rivers, with a capacity of 700 tons a day, and the largest 
paper machines in the world, those at Gatineau. 

Located in Quebec, on the Ottawa River, two miles below 
the mouth of the Gatineau River, and only five miles from 
Ottawa, the Gatineau mill is situated. The company owns 
over 8,000 square miles of timber limits on the Gatineau 
River, all of the pulpwood being water driven to the mill. 
While no extensions are now contemplated to the perpetual 
supply of wood now believed available, the mill is laid out for 
additions which will be made when market conditions justify 
greater production. 

The mill is of the most modern type, with machines of 
direct drive, electrically driven. Power is obtained from the 
Chelsea and Farmers hydro-electric plants of Gatineau Power 
Co., a few miles from the mill. At present, all steam is gen- 
erated by electricity, but this power will be gradually with- 
drawn and coal used, as Gatineau Power Co. begins. its de- 
liveries to the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission in 
1928. 

The Dominion Government will dredge a channel this sum- 
mer in front of the dock at the mill, which will permit water 
shipment to New York and other eastern points. 

The company has built a few houses near the mill for some 
of the employees, but the major part of the labor will come 
from Hull. 


eration is read: 






if you install C-H Magnetic Clutches 


1 A C-H Magnetic Clutch on the paper 
machine drive gives smooth acceleration 
automatically. The “fourth hand” can start 
a unit as smoothly as the most experienced 
man in the plant. 


On heaters, grinders, in fact any of your 

constant speed drives, a C-H Clutch per- 
mits the use of a standard type synchronous 
motor without introducing a starting prob- 
lem. Bring the motor up to full speed without 
load. Then engage the clutch. Acceleration 
is thus obtained smoothly and easily. 


By making possible the synchronous 
4 motor drive, the C-H Magnetic Clutch in- 
creases power factor and reduces peak current 
demands. You save on power costs. 


A C-H Clutch and a standard synchronous motor—and 
you have the simplest, most efficient and economical drive. 


Send for this booklet! 


The C-H Clutch Booklet tells how 
other mills are using these clutches 
to make asaving in power costs and 
to solve starting problems. Mill op- 
erating executives have found it in- 
teresting and worth while. A o 
will be sent on request. Just ash for 
— publication P-11. 


CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1254 St. Paul Ave., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER@ HAMMER 


industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 





— the simplicity of op- 
ily ap- 
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This illustration Visualizes Fifty Years of Progressive Growth 
and Unsurpassed Achievements in the Production of 
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Foreman’s Safety School Banquet 

The close of the Foreman’s Safety Schools conducted in 
Appleton and Green Bay this year was celebrated with a 
banquet in each of the two cities. 

At Green Bay approximately 350 industrial employees 
attended the dinner where Judge A. C. Backus, editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, was the principal speaker. Forty-two 
workers of Green Bay paper mills were given certificates for 
completion of the courses in safety and for regular attend- 
ance during the sessions. The employees were from the 
Northern Paper Mills, of which there were 12; Hoberg Paper 
Co., represented by 17; Fort Howard Paper Co., 11, and Bay 
West Paper Co., 2. 

The Appleton banquet was addressed by Governor Zim- 
merman as reported in these pages last month. 


Improvements at Rhinelander Paper 

Extensive improvements to cost around $300,000 are being 
made in the plant of the Rhineland Paper Co., of Rhine- 
lander. A new bleaching system, a water filter, and recovery 
system, and new wet room facilities are being instalied. 

It is expected that close to $600,000 will be spent later 
for additions and improvements to the sulphite mill, and for 
the installation of a new paper machine for the manufacture 
of glassine, grease-proof paper, bonds and high grade wax- 
ing papers. 


Referendum on Forestry Program Passed 

The referendum in the general election in Wisconsin this 
spring on the forestry program was carried by a comfortable 
majority. The electors voted on a constitutional amendment 
which will permit the state legislature to adopt remedial 
legislation on forestry. 

This clause provides that the method of taxation may be 
changed so that forests may be taxed on a more equitable 
basis. Standing timber would practically be taxed only when 
it is cut, instead of year after year. Legislation of this 
nature will benefit the paper industry in Wisconsin greatly. 


Paper Jobbers and Fine Paper Association Meet 

Paper jobbers of Neenah and Menasha were hosts to mem- 
bers of the Fine Paper Association of Wisconsin at its annual 
meeting in the Twin Cities last month. Problems of selling 
and distribution were discussed at the convention. 

The following companies were represented: Mackie Paper 
Co., Standard Paper Co., and E. A. Bauer Co., of Milwaukee; 
Paper Specialty Co., Wausau; Sawyer Paper Co., Badger 
Paper Co., of Neenah; Yankee Paper and Specialty Co., of 
Menasha, and Marshall Paper Co., of Appleton. 


The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. will continue its work 
in rearing trout in Nepco Lake at Port Edwards this year. 
Trout planted last year have grown rapidly, and the exper- 
iment can be adjudged as quite successful. 


The School Stationers’ Co., of Madison, Wis., has filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. It is 
capitalized at $15,000. 


Interlake Pulp and Paper Co. foremen gave a dinner to 
E. M. McCourt, who was promoted from foreman of the 
Appleton mill to employment manager of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company’s mill at Port Arthur, 
Canada. 


Students in chemistry from the University of Minne- 
sota were making an observation tour of Wisconsin last 
month, and visited Appleton and Kimberly paper mills. 


The Great Western Paper Co., of Ladysmith, Wis., re- 
cently had one machine produce 30,594 Ibs. of catalogue paper 








Immediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, Nails, 
Wire, Chain, Turnbuckles, Shafting, 
Boiler Tubes, Boiler Fittings, Corru- 
gated Sheets, Concrete Reinforcing, 
Welding Rods, Babbitt Metal, Tool 
Steel, Bar Iron, Refined Iron, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Small Tools, 
Machine Tools, etc. 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tne. 
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Buffalo New York Boston 
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OLIVERS 


are not Paper Machines 


But any Paper Machine which 
has OLIVERS working ahead 
of it as 
Thickeners, Washers or Deckers 














or after it as Save-Alls, will ;__, 
give infinitely better results in | Bae 
quality, quantity and economi- 





~ | cal production. 




















Figures and results prove that 
OLIVERS 
are classed among the best paying investments in the mill. 


Why not earn 60% to 200% on part of your capital? 
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See page 381 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
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in 24 hours. There were only three breaks in a run of 36 
hours. 


The place of Frank E. Holbrook as general manager of 
the Combined Locks Paper Co., of Combined Locks, has been 
taken by Paul Smith, general superintendent. Mr. Holbrook 
resigned to go back to the International Paper Co., Glen 
Falls, N. Y. 


The spring meeting of the Fox River Valley Safety Con- 
ference will be held this year in Sheboygan, and arrange- 
ments are now being made for the event. More than 600 
persons will be in attendance. 


Fire caused about $3,000 damage in the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Co. at Kaukauna last month. 


Elmer Revier, an employee of the Combined Locks Paper 
Co., Combined Locks, was seriously injured when crushed 
between felt rolls recently. 


The Kimberly-Clark Co. recently awarded cash gifts to 
110 employees for making a record of 100 years of man 
days without an accident. This is the third time that the 
employees have attained this record. 


Paper-Making Instruction on Larger Scale 


Instruction in paper and pulp making which was carried 
on last year in the Vocational Schools of Appleton, Kaukauna, 
Neenah and Menash, will be conducted on an even larger 
scale this year. 

The following other cities are interested in the work: 
Green Bay, Eau Claire, Marinette, Wisconsin Rapids, Rhine- 
lander, Wausau, and Stevens Point. 

H. G. Noyes, Appleton paper-making instructor, has been 
engaged to make an intensive survey of the state paper 
industry, and in general, supervise the instruction at the 
various cities. Local instructors will be engaged, and in 
some instances several nearby cities will co-operate in the 
courses to be conducted, in order to save expense. 


A. G. Stone was tendered a farewell party recently, when 
he left the Marinette and Menominee Paper Co. to become 
plant superintendent of the Continental Paper and Bag Mills 
at Rumford, Maine. 


1926 figures disclose that fire losses in Wisconsin paper 
mills have been low. Total loss sustained by paper mills 
last year is put at less than $5,000. 


There has been an upward tendency in wages in Wisconsin 
industries since 1922. The average earnings per man was 
$23.97 in 1923 as against $21.66 in 1922. In 1924 it was 
$24.40, and in 1925 it was $25.56, while in 1926 it was $25.67. 


The pulp mill in the former Dousman flour mills at De 
Pere will be reopened by J. E. Carey, an experienced pulp 
manufacturer, according to reports emanating from the city. 


A small fire broke out in the plant of the Riverside Fibre 
and Paper Co., Appleton, a short time ago. The housing over 
the acid room’ was burned. 


New Device Working Successfully 


The “Go-Devil,” a device for cleaning the interior of a 
pulp line, has been working out very successfully in the pipe 
line of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., between 
its plant at Wisconsin Rapids and that at Biron, according 
to J. B. Purves, manager of the Biron Mill. 

The device was patented by Havton Pump and Blower Co., 
of Appleton, and is effective in eliminating slime, by trav- 
eling through the pipe at the rate of more than three feet 
per second. 

It is a bronze cylinder furnished with a set of hardened 
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Ask the 
Hamilton Felt Man! 


The Hamilton Felt man who calls on you is a practical 
felt man. 


His experience will decide for you the ideal felt for your 
individual equipment, for each individual machine. 


And it will be a felt that takes out water in more than 
usual amounts before the sheet reaches the dryers. This 
saves steam. It is a known fact that it costs only a tenth 
as much to take out water by means of a felt as to sweat 


it out with steam. 


Moreover by taking out water while the sheet is being 
formed, the Hamilton Felt delivers a stronger sheet to the 
dryers. This lessens broke, down time, and increases 


Hamilton Felis are production. 


marked by two blue seh ; : : : 

lines full width of the And with it all, the Hamilton Felt gives you a longer life of 

felt and by one shorter usefulness. A manufacturer recently used one on a cylinder 

blue _ midway be- machine for almost seven months. 

een them. : . ' 

Talk it over with the Hamilton Felt Man the next time he 
calls. Once you use one of his felts you'll continue to use 
them—they are better, distinctly so. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 


The Miami Woolen Mills—Founded 1858 
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steel scrapers. The liquid in the pipe line, which is under 
pressure, gives rotary to the blades and also impels it for- 
ward. 


George Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co., has just finished a successful year as mayor 
of Wisconsin Rapids, with his records showing the city pulled 
out of debt, and a good balance. 


Frank F. Schmiege and George Shinners, formerly of 
Appleton, have incorporated a wire works industry at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., under the name of American Wire Cloth Co., 
where they will manufacture fourdrinier wires. 


A brief suspension of production resulted from a shortage 
of paper at the Union Bag and Paper Co.’s plant at Kaukauna 
in the bag department a few weeks ago. Suspension was 
only for a week. 


Mr. Jack Apple recently resigned from the Pehtigo Paper 
Co. to go with the Howard Paper Co., at Franklin, Ohio. 


Michael Turvey, workman at the Victory Bag and Paper 
Co., Marinette, was severely burned by the bursting of an 
oxygen tank in the blank which set his clothing afire. 


Several new boilers and additional steam turbines are 
being installed in the Kimberly-Clark plant at Kimberly. 
The plant will now have five turbines and 3,000 additional 
horse-power. Extensive repairs are also being made at the 
mills. 
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Milwaukee Firm and Eddy Mills to Consolidate 


One of the most important mill consolidations culminated 
in recent years, which will result in the absorption of the 
Eddy Paper Corp., and the Kieckhofer Container Corp., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Belair, N. J., is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. Proceedings have advanced far enough so that within 
a few days the legal and capital set-ups of the merging com- 
panies will be known and announced. 

The three board mills of the Eddy Paper Corp., located at 
Three Rivers, White Pigeon, Michigan, and the Kieckhofer 
mill at Belair, N. J., and container factories at Milwaukee 
will be consolidated. The daily capacity of the combined mills 
will exceed 1,000,000 Ibs. and practically all the board pro- 
duced will be used in the company’s container plant. 

J. W. Kieckhofer is president of the concern that will take 
over the Eddy interests. The Eddy Paper Corp. has been in 
the limelight a good deal since 1922 when it succeeded the 
Eddy Paper Company of Michigan. This is due to the long 
drawn out, and as yet unsettled legal battle, to determine the 
relative status of common and preferred stockholders in the 
division of assets of the original Michigan corporation. 


Dunn Sulphite Paper Doubles Capacity 


Interesting news to the industry will be that of the pro- 
posed doubling of the capacity of the Dunn Sulphite Paper 
Co., of Port Huron, Michigan. Their working capital wil] also 
be doubled, and the new financial set-up provides for an issue 
of $350,000 in bonds, which have already been underwritten, 
and an additional issue of $55,000 of preferred stock, which 
has already been subscribed. This additional financing will 
pay off all current indebtedness of the company and provide 
for the erection of a new paper making machine. 

It is estimated that the cost of the addition to the buildings, 
machinery and equipment will run appreximately $200,000. 


We have just recently had an interesting resume from the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. of their several months’ 
research work along with salesmanship lines with a view to 
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making Superior wires. 
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An unusually broad practical and educational program on pertinent subjects. 
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In 38 years of design and manu- 
facture of water filters and soft- 
eners, Hungerford & Terry have 
installed an aggregate daily capac- 
ity of more than one billion gallons. 


This experience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of produc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 


Is your water supply properiy 0 ' — , . 
protected to insure highly efficient e 
mill operation and the highest qual- Paper Mill Tanks 
ity in your productP Hungerford 
& Terry Engineers will investigate The above installation in a well-known 
your conditions and report to you Ye paper mill is only one of Hauser- 
ander’s successful installations. 


fully without obligation. Hauser-Stander has been building tanks 
for over fifty years and has particular 
knowledge of paper mill men’s require- 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY ments. 


INC. 
CLAYTON. N. J The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
i ahs | CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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discovering just how great a percentage of a sales force is 
efficient, how it happens that it is that way, and what can 
be done to improve it. 


Buskirk Joins Michigan Paper 

Clarence S. Buskirk, sales manager of the Rex Paper Co., 
has resigned to become sales manager of the coating division 
in the Michigan Paper Co. The latter company has taken 
over the plant of the Bradford Paper Co., and Mr. Buskirk 
will sell their coated paper output. 

John R. Robinson, formerly of Chicago, succeeds Buskirk. 
For the last eight years Robinson has been connected with 
the Butler Paper Corporations of Chicago, first as south 
American trade investigator and organizer, and later in the 
domestic field. He re-organized the Butler houses in Texas, 
Detroit, New York, and conducted general trade surveys 
for the Butler interests in many parts of the United States. 


Improvements for South Haven Pier 

Michigan Central railroad officials recently inspected the 
municipal freight pier at South Haven, Mich., and to facilitate 
the unloading of imports at that point, announce plans for the 
erection of a platform. In 1926, South Haven made its 
first real bow as a port of entry, handling several ship loads 
of Scandinavian and English clay, brought through the 
St. Lawrence River, Welland Canal and Great Lakes for the 
use of paper mills in the Kalamazoo Valley district. A 
much heavier tonnage is expected this year. 

To facilitate this business, the South Haven Chamber 
of Commerce has already completed its municipal pier and 
caused the channel to be deepened to the depth of 20 feet, 
ample to accomodate any boat that can pass through the 
Welland Canal. South Haven has adopted the name of 
“Kalamazoo’s Ocean Port,” and as such, is in a position 
to handle thousands of tons of imports annually. 

W. E. Knight, formerly handling English clays in ship 
loads for the Kalamazoo Valley mills, has been instrumental 
in the organization of the Stevedore Co., and will have 
charge of unloading and loading operations at that point. 
He is one of the pioneers in the development of the Lakes- 
to-Ocean waterway. 


Chas. E. Putney, paper maker at the Monarch Paper Mill, 
Kalamazoo, was overcome by gas while at work recently. He 
was taken to the hospital, but his condition is reported as 
not serious. 





OHIO NEWS 











Miami Supers Meet at Franklin 
The last meeting of the Miami Valley Division of the 
American Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendent’s Association 
was held April 30 at the Hamilton Inn, Franklin, O. The 
meeting was preceded by a dinner. 

J. M. Wikel of the J. M. Wikel Engineering Co., Cincin- 
nati, presented a paper on “Power Plant Problems,” which 
was of great interest to the paper mill men. He also devoted 
part of his time to a discussion of centrifugal pumps. The 
subject of this discussion was, “The Application of Centrifugal 
Pumps to the Paper Mill.” 

A motion picture was also shown for the superintendents 
and their guests. This picture was entitled: “How Baffles 
Are Made.” : 


Miami Valley Plans Fall T.A.P.P.I. Meeting 


The Miami Valley branch of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, at a meeting held April 29 at the 
Gardner-Harvey Mill in Middletown, decided to send out in- 
vitations to members to hold the fall meeting of this organiza- 
tion in the paper city on October 2-9, the tentative dates set 
by the Association. , 

The meeting will bring many of the brightest minds in the 
paper trade to the Miami Valley, and the association, which 
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Gives Greater Belt Efficiency 


ELTING trade marked “Tannate” is 
demonstrating remarkable qualities in the 
paper mill installation here illustrated. 


Its tremendous tractive grip affords high 
transmission efficiency and steady power, and 
is not adversely affected by the “wet” end of 
the paper machine. 

Frequently overloaded, often working in 
excessive dampness Rhoads Tannate Leather 
Belting service in the paper plant is winning 
for it many friends in the paper industry. 

Send for a Tannate Booklet and our Belt 
User’s Book, both free. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
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ECONOMICAL PUMPING 
Will Lower Your Pumping Costs 


ANY tons of water 

are pumped for each 
ton of paper made. Allis- 
Chalmers’ improved high 
efficiency pumps will re- 
duce the cost of supplying 
this water. If you are 
figuring on replacing or 
adding any pumping equip- 
ment it will pay to in- 
vestigate the economy of 
Allis-Chalmers’ Centrif- 
ugal Pumping Units. 
































One Shipment 


Increased drying efficiency is being secured in paper mills throughout the country 
with the improved Fulton dryer drainage System. The picture shows five Fulton 
Circulators ready for shipment. Your drying can be improved by our practical ex- 
perienced paper. mill engineers. 


Better sheet—More production—Lower cost 


Fulton Engineering Co., Middletown, Ohio 
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is organized for the purpose of original investigation and re- 
search work in mill engineering and chemistry, includes in 
its membership prominent men from all parts of the country. 
Eminent speakers will be present, and 200 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend. 

It is also proposed to give an elaborate exhibit of paper 
mill machinery, showing paper machinery of all makes, in 
connection with the fall convention of the technical men. The 
committee is working on an interesting program of lectures 
and conferences, but there will also be several social affairs of 
special interest. 


Beckett Elected Head of Manufacturers 

Minor M. Beckett, President of the Beckett Paper Co., Ham- 
ilton, was elected president of the Miami Valley Paper Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at a recent meeting held at the Hotel 
Manchester, Middletown. Mr. Beckett was authorized to ap- 
point a secretary. 

Twenty-three mills of the valley were represented at the 
meeting which was characterized by a greater display of in- 
terest than shown in many months. 

Paul Hanway, statistician of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association. was the speaker of the occasion, and he sub- 
mitted many interesting facts. There were various committee 
reports, including one on Stream Pollution. This report, pre- 
sented by H. P. Carruth, Chillicothe, O., chairman of the com- 
mittee, told of much advancement which had been made in the 
elimination of the stream pollution by refuse from paper 
mills, but the problem has not been entirely solved. 


Gardners Make Gift to Middletown 


Colin, Edward T. and Robert Gardner, sons of the late 
Colin Gardner, founder of the Gardner Paper Co., now the 
Gardner-Harvey Paper Co., have just made a magnificent 
gift to their native city, Middletown, in the presentation of 
five acres of land, located at the foot of the Colonial Hill 
which is one of the best residential sections of the paper city, 
to be used for park purposes in memory of their father. 

The gift made’ by letter to the City Commission is con- 
sidered one of the most valuable received by the municipality 
for many years. The land is said to be ideally suited for park 
purposes, and is to be used exclusively in this manner for all 
of the people in the city, in which the late Colin Gardner 
played an important part in its business, industrial and social 
development. 

The Gardner Brothers are removing their homes to Dayton, 
although they will continue to play an active part in the 
paper manufacturing business in Middletown. 


E. J. B. Gorman, receiver of the Kinnard Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, manufacturers of cartons, boxes, pails and 
novelties, has announced he is disposing of the assets of the 
company upon order of the Common Pleas court of Mont- 
gomery County, O., and that he has been ordered by the court 
to pay a dividend to the creditors of said company. Creditors 
were advised to file their claims on or before May 1. The com- 
pany did a prosperous business for many years, having been 
founded by the late William Kinnard who took over the old 
Crume & Sefton business which flourished here for years. 


De Armond Bill Passed 


The De Armond Bill, providing for the abandonment of the 
Miami and Erie Canal, in Butler and Hamilton counties, Ohio, 
extending from Middletown to St. Bernard near Cincinnati, 
obtained just sufficient votes for its adoption during the last 
week of the Ohio General assembly. The vote was 69 to 47 in 
favor of the measure, with 69 votes required. 

Two amendments were made. One would permit the use by 
paper mill and other interests of water in the canal until 
January 1, 1929, and would permit lease of the lands between 
the time the water is let out until the proposed highway over 
the canal route is constructed. 

Governor A. V. Donahey did not sign the measure, but he 
did not veto it. He was said to be favorable towards it. How- 


ever, he did veto the bill of Senator F. W. K. Tom of Toledo, O,. 


providing for the abandonment for canal and hydraulic pur- 
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Bowser 
and 
Western Electric 


Manufacturers of fine products 
in one line seem inevitably to 
gravitate to the outstanding 
products in other lines. 


Western Electric has used Bow- 
ser oil storage systems in the 
past—which may likely be the 
real reason why Bowser systems 
are in the new Kearny works. 


Your oil storage and distribut- 
ing problems may not be as com- 
plex or large as those of the 


Western Electric Company—or 
they may be even more difficult. 


In either case, ask Bowser what 
to do—our engineers can help 
you. Address Dept. 3, please. 





S. F.BOws BOWSER & COMPANY, 


LUBRICATION ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.8 


LUBRICATORS-OIL FILTERS ~ OILING SYSTEMS~ACCESSORIES 
OIL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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| Ohio Bearing Grease 


AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- p 
I’ i a Ohio Gear Grease 


gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 


suction enclosed impeller, high pressure A complete line of industrial and 
pumps for water supply service, designed and automotive lubricants of excep- 
built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct | tional quality. 89 kinds and con- 
connected to electric motors, steam turbines, sistencies. Let us show you how 
gasoline engines, etc. Material and workman- to get better lubrication for less 
ship of the highest class. Please submit to our money. No obligation. 
engineering department your specifications. Ask about our spare 
Prompt service rendered at all times. " time agency propo- 


sition. It won’t in- 
terfere with your 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY Me regular work 
LAWRENCE, MASS. ~ 


Manafacturer of “Lawrence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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poses of that portion of the Miami and Erie canal in Lucas 
county, lying between a point just south of the head of the 
Maumee side-cut canal and the intersection of the canal with 
the Maumee River, Providence township, Lucas county. 


The late paper manufacturer of Middletown has had his 
estate divided as follows: Martha Gibson, widow, receives 
$164,867.34 on which she pays an inheritance tax of $3,126.62, 
while the son, John T. Gibson, receives $228,882.43 on which 
he pays an inheritance tax of $22,690.53. Special bequests 
in the amount of $53,650 were made. There remains $43,- 
735.91 for distribution to the widow. 


Hinde & Dauch’s New Building 


The new administration building of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, O., was opened for inspection on Sat- 
urday, April 23. President Sidney Frohman was there to 
receive special guests and it was estimated that 10,000 people 
passed through the halls and offices during the day. The 
building was designed and constructed by the Otto Randolph 
Construction Co., Chicago. Organized inspection tours were 
arranged for the accommodation of visitors, who were shown 
through the various departments, the guides demonstrating 
many labor saving devices, including the most modern type 
of files and itemizing machines. Mr. Frohman’s private 
office, which is situated on the top floor of the building, fur- 
nished in Italian Renaissance style, with special lighting fix- 
tures, is the most impressive single office in the entire building. 


Improvements at Sorg-Oglesby-Smith 


Excavation was started recently upon the site selected by 
the P. A. Sorg, Oglesby and Smith Paper Companies for the 
erection of a huge power plant. 

The improvement, which is to be an extensive one, will 
provide electrical power for the entire group of mills of these 
companies, and the electrical apparatus will be of the most 
modern type, and of large dimensions, adequate enough to 
serve the three mills. 


Walter R. Mockler has been appointed factory manager of 
the carton division of the Gardner & Harvey Paper Co., to 
succeed A. W. Rawlings. 


Lowell Longstreth, in charge of the Chemical Laboratories 
of the Gardner & Harvey Co. for several years, has resigned 
to affiliate himself with the National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., where he will make a study of dyes and also represent 
that company as salesman. 





Long Distance Calls Increasing 


The modern business man is using long distance telephone 
more than ever before according to American Telephone and 
Telegraph statistics of recent date. The long distance calls 
handled by the company during the first quarter of 1927 
showed an increase of 11 per cent over the same months of 
1926. 

Water S. Gifford, president of the American Co., said the 
first three months of 1927 have shown a continuation of sat- 
isfactory business throughout practically the entire Bell sys- 
tem. He pointed out that about 8,200,000 long distance calls 
were made as compared to 7,370,000 for the same period in 
1926. Net additions to the long lines plant during the first 
three months of 1927 were more than double those made in 
the same period last year. The construction program for 
1927 provides for the largest additions to long lines plant 
made in any year. 


<> 
> 





The William Ganschow Co., of Chicago and Peoria, IIl., 
announce the appointment of Fred E. Holtz as representative 
of the Milwaukee territory, with headquarters at 1246 24th 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. He will be assisted by Oscar E. Rosche, 
well known power transmission engineer in that section, who 
formerly represented the Jones Foundry Machine Co., for a 
number of years. 
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is the Real test- 


By. most any paint on a gallon price 
basis and the big question of cost— 
application—is still before you. 

Buy Vorcolite and your application cost 
is automatically cut to the lowest possible 
point, Lecause with this purchase we loan 
youVortex painting equipment with which 
your own handy man can put it on the wall. 


There is no better paint than Vorcolite 
and none so perfectly adapted to gun 


Equipment _application. No other pect equipment 
furnished covers large surfaces half so fast as the 
without Vortex equipment, nor so well, nor with 


cost such freedom from cumbersome ladders and 
/, planks. By no other means can a surface be 
‘J covered so perfectly in a single application. 
Send for the Vortex check sheet, as a first 
step toward buying your paint on a square 
foot basis. It will aid you in facing your 
painting problem fairly and squarely. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING Co. 
198T West 77th Street - + Cleveland, Ohio 


Vorcolite 


and the VORTEX PAINTING METHOD 
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—can't happen with WOOD'S Universal Giant Hangers 
because they are made of cast iron with rigidly reinforced 
webbing. 

Correctly installed, WOOD'S Cast Iron Hangers remain 
as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar, supporting the shafting 
in perfect alignment. 

The shaft bearing is automatically lubricated—thus pro- 
viding a constant film of oil in which the shaft rides. 
These anti-friction features of Wood Hangers save users 
thousands of dollars in power. 


Wood’s Power 


Transmission Machinery 


Shafting Pulleys 
Hangers Pillow Blocks 
Couplings Belt Contactors 


Rope Drives Speed Reducers 
Friction Clutches Conveyors 
Ball Bearings 
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No diaphragm to give way 
No packing to cause friction 
No gasket to blow out 
No springs to lose their power 
—uill these are features which recommend the Davis 
Pressure Regulator wherever boiler pressure is to be re- 
duced automatically. 
In the 50 years of its service to industry thousands of 
experienced engineers have learned to depend entirely 
upon this simple, counterweighted piston type regula- 
tor to give them automatic, consistent, accurate pressure 
RE LT FASTENERS regulation throughout their plant. 


A catalog of Davis Valve Specialties will be sent upon request. 









Write for 


Catales DAVIS VALVE 


[STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1875] 


SPECIALTIES 
CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., 247 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO., 414 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Sherman Paper Installs Steam Power 
The Sherman Paper Co., Great Bend, N. Y., has changed 
the motive power of its paper machine from water to steam, 
so that the machine can be speeded up and the high water 
which usually affects the mill from six to eight weeks each 
year prevented from slowing up or closing down the machine. 
A new turbine engine has been installed. Beaters, pumps 
and grinders will continue to be operated by water power. 
The company owns a 19 foot head of water and will eventu- 
ally construct a hydro-electric plant of about 1,000 horse- 
power. The mill has been in operation since 1869, and until 
now has been operated by water power exclusively. 


DeGrasse Mills on Open Shop Basis 


Beginning May 1, when the DeGrasse Paper Co., operating 
a mill at Pyrites, was taken over by the International Paper 
Co., the mill went on open shop basis, in common with the 
rest of the mills of the International group. Notices were 
posted in the mill a month previous to the change and for a 
time trouble was feared as Pyrites is one of the most strongly 
unionized towns in Northern New York. The employes, how- 
ever, agreed to the change. 

The DeGrasse mill was built in 1903 by James A. Outterson. 
It is a four machine mill with a daily capacity of 175 tons 
of newsprint, all of which is taken by the New York World. 


Another International Mill Burned 
Number 4 mill at Glen Park was completely destroyed by 
fire April 13. The loss is estimated in excess of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Fire started from 4n overheated pulley 
on a pump. No work has been done in the mill since last fall, 
and the mill had not been operated on a full time basis since 
the strike in 1920. Last year the 132-inch machine was dis- 
mantled and removed to one of the Canadian mills. In the 
wood mill six wet machines, eight grinders, one planter, a 
lathe and the generators were destroyed. The mill was noth- 
ing but-four walls after the fire swept through it. 
This mill was the smallest of the group, and was built 
in 1894 by A. D. Remington and sold to International interests 
in 1899. 


Fire did around $5,000 damage in the storage warehouse of 
the Hinde and Dauche Paper Co., in Watertown, last month. 
A considerable surplus of paper was destroyed. 


Taggart-Oswego Paper and Bag Co. 

Announcement has been made by B. B. Taggart that as 
soon as the Oswego mill of the Taggart Paper Co. is in opera- 
tion, the capacity of the Watertown plant will be increased 
from 40,000,000 bags a year to 70,000,000. At the present 
time the Watertown plant manufactures both cement and 
flour bags. At the Herrings plant cement bags are made. 
The Oswego mill will be devoted exclusively to the making of 
cement bags, and flour bags will be made at Watertown. Mr. 
Taggart said that the mill was being prepared for a new 
operation, the nature of which he would not make public at 
this time. 

Mr. Taggart announced that the Oswego company will be 
known as the Taggart-Oswego Paper and Bag Co., and had 
been formed with a capitalization of $2,000,000, and as a 
subsidiary of Taggart Bros., Inc., of Watertown. 

The officers are: B. B. Taggart, president; H. E. Machold 
and J. W. Taggart vice-presidents, and Jacob F. Amos, 
secretary and treasurer. ‘ 

Bagley & Sewall has a contract for a 168-inch fourdrinier 
machine for the plant. 


Negotiations are under way for the sale of a 6,000 acre 
timber tract in Hamilton and Herkimer counties to the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. The tract was purchased six 
years ago by Stuart D. Lansing, Virgil K. Kellogg and the 
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40 Years’ Experience 
at Your Service 


IGHT in the heart of a great paper pro- 
ducing district, our engineers have made 
an intensive study of paper mill pump- 

ing problems. We are authorities in your 
field. 


Typical of this fact are the American-Marsh 
Type HM Centrifugal Pumps, as shown 
above. These pumps are used extensively for 
handling paper stock and for similar pur- 
poses---modern in every way. Casings and 
bearings are horizontally split, allowing ready 


access to moving parts without disturbing 
any connections. The double suction im- 


peller adds high efficiency and prevents power 
loss. Renewable bronze wearing rings are 
provided on both impeller and casing. Built 
in an ample range of sizes with a maximum 
capacity of 8000 gallons per minute. 


Whatever your pumping requirements---centrifugal or 
steam, standard or special---our forty years’ experience 
is at your service. Every American-Marsh unit is 
guaranteed for capacity, and is further guaranteed for 
its entire service life against any structural defect 
whatsoever. 


WE ALSO MAKE FOR YOUR USE: 
Vacuum Pumps, Deep Well Engines, Ball 
Valve Pumps, Suction Box Pumps, Ai Com- 
pressors and Special Pumping Equipment for 
Special Mill Applications. 


RICAN- MARSH 











AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Sales Engineers in All of the Principal Cities 


Centrifugal Pumps 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all ! 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 
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BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 





If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are not 
getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are much 
superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
BARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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late Frank L. Moore. The acreage consists of virgin spruce. 
The tract will be used by the Mechanicville plant of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. It is about 21 miles from the 
plant. 


A Review of St. Regis’ Condition 

Net earnings of the St. Regis Paper Co., after all charges 
including depreciation and federal taxes, amounted during 
1926, to $875,454, equal after preferred dividends to $2.11 
per share on outstanding common stock. This figure does 
not reflect the company’s undistributed proportion of the 
consolidated earnings of the Northeastern Power Corp., 
amounting to more than $2 a share additional on common 
stock. It compares with $1,041,056 or $2.69 a share in 1925. 

Net sales from paper manufacturing operations amounted 
in 1926 to $8,817,392, representing an increase of $407,343 
over the previous year. Output of the mills amounted to 
115,000 tons of paper, 100,000 tons of groundwood, and 
25,000 tons of sulphite. 

The Deferiet mill was equipped to permit the manufacture 
of specialty papers of newsprint nature and similar improv- 
ment is contemplated at the company’s mills on the Rac- 
quette River. The company will therefore be in the posi- 
tion to transfer all its manufacture of newsprint to Canada. 

During the year the company planted 1,500,000 more trees 
on its Adirondack tracts, and its reforestation program calls 
for the planting of 5,000,000 trees annually by 1929. 

The company’s balance sheet showed current assets of 
$6,862,546, compared with current liabilities of $858,136. A 
year previous its current assets were $5,556,103 and lia- 
bilities $1,924,920. 


E. B. Sterling, president of the West End Paper Co., re- 
turned recently from Florida, where he has been for the past 
winter. Although considerably better he is still confined to 
his home recovering from his illness. 


The first shipments of the season in the Champlain Canal 
was a barge load of paper from the Fort Edward mill of the 
International Paper Co. The paper was consigned to New 
York via the canal and the Hudson River. 


The consolidated report of the Albany Perforated Wrap- 
ping Paper Co., and the A. P. W. Pulp and Paper Co., for the 
period from Dec. 18, 1926, to March 12, 1927 shows a net profit 
of $91,039, after taxes and charges, equivalent after allowing 
for 7 per cent preferred dividend requirement, to 70 cents a 
share earned on 96,000 shares of no par value common stock, 
comparing with $74,395 or 52 cents a share in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, had been deducted. 


Thirty million trees will be planted in New York State in 
1927. Spring planting is expected to reach 25,000,000 and 
the remaining 5,000,000 will be set out in the fall. This will 
be the largest program ever undertaken since reforestation 
began in 1900. 

Since that time, all told, 96,000,000 trees have been set out 
in New York State. As about 1,000 trees are planted to the 
acre this would represent 96,000 acres if the plantings had 
been uniform and there had been no loss on account of fire. 
Sixteen thousand plantings are now scheduled by cities, vil- 
lages, private persons and corporations. When trees are 
planted on municipal forests the state furnishes the trees 
free and sends experts to superintend the planting. 


E. S. Cullings, secretary of the Black River regulation 
board has made an inspection of the Black River and its trib- 
utaries and reports that all reservoirs are full. This will 
provide an even flow of water for the dozen or more paper 
mills along the river. 


As a result of many conferences which have been held be- 
tween the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
other unions met with representatives of the manufacturers 
during the past month. May opened with complete harmony 
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ELIEVING it will interest our friends 

to know something of pioneer paper 
makers of America, brief notes of the 
earliest paper mills in differant parts of 
the country will be recorded below from 
month to month. 





A Famous Delaware Mill 


One of America’s most famous pioneer paper 
mills was that of Joshua and Thomas Gilpin; 
which was established on the Brandywine River 
near Wilmington in 1787. The mill was cele- 
brated for the quality of its paper, but from an 
historical point of view it is chiefly interesting 
because of Thomas Gilpin’s invention of a cyl- 
inder paper machine which he patented in 1816. 
The following year saw it in operation turning 
out the first machine made paper on this con- 
tinent. 

It is not unlikely that Gilpin got his inspira- 
tion from the cylinder machine patented in 
England by John Dickinson in 1809, but never- 
theless the credit is due him for having been 
the first to build and successfully operate a 


paper machine in this country. 





ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Cheney Bigelow 
Wire Works 


Experienced and Progressive 


Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires Dandy 
Rolls and Cylinder Moulds made and 


recovered 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LAYNE WELL SYSTEMS FOR PAPER MILLS 











Photograph shows three of the seven 
Layne Installations which serve the 
Louisiana Pulp and Paper Company 
of Bastrop, Louisiana. 





Layne Well Systems will produce 
more water at less cost per thousand 
gallons than any other known 
method. 


Layne dependability and low main- 
tenance are outstanding features. 











An inquiry will not obligate you in any way and may mean a Savings 


LAYNE & BOWLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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prevailing between the unions and the paper mills in the 
United States and Canada. In no instance has any reduction 
been made in wages and in some cases readjustments have 
brought higher wages. A number of meetings are scheduled 
to be held during the present month, but it is expected that 
the old scale will be ratified. 


Merger of Lockport Paper Co. 

Formal announcement has been made of the Lockport Paper 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., merger with the Beckman-Dawson roof- 
ing Co., of Chicago, Ill. The combination was made through 
exchange of stocks and the Lockport concern will become 
the eastern manufacturing and distributing unit of the Beck- 
man-Dawson Co. 

The Lockport Paper Co., is a long-established industry of 
Western New York, and manufactures roofing papers and 
materials of like type with the western concern with 
whom it is now united. The Lockport Co. was incorporated 
more than 30 years ago, and was in business for many years 
as a co-partnership before becoming a corporation. 

The Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co. has plants at Argo, 
Ill., and Detroit, Mich., and with the inclusion of the Lock- 
port Paper Co., it will have a capital stock exceeding $1,000,000. 

No change is contemplated in the operation or management 
of the Lockport concern. The merger was brought about 
by a mutual conception of the saving in costs and the many 
business advantages that will emanate from the combination. 
Under the new consolidation, the Lockport plant will handle 
the business of the new Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co. for the 
eastern district of the United States both in the manufacturing 
and distribution, thus eliminating freight charges from the 
company’s plants, while the plants in Illinois and Michigan 
will handle that portion of the Lockport Company’s business 
which formerly went there. 


No Decision as to Disposition of Diana Mill 


It has not yet been decided what will be done with the mill 
of the bankrupt Diana Paper Co. There is a strong possi- 
bility that the St. Regis Paper Co., may buy the plant and 
add it to the Northern New York group, retaining John H. 
O’Connell, former manager, to supervise the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. 

The Newton Falls Paper Co., is also interested, as are 
Boston interests also. 

Mr. O’Connell is seeking to organize a new company for 
the manufacture of glassine paper under a new process. 


Shipment of pulpwood from Canada by way of the St. 
Lawrence River, Lake Ontario, and the barge canal will be 
started soon. Ten thousand cords will be brought to the 
Fulton paper mills by this method in June, July and August. 


J. J. Cornell, for the past three years superintendent of the 
Taggart Bros. Mill at Herrings, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Fraser Co., Edmunston, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


The National Paper Products Co., of Carthage is not en- 
titled to lower freight rates on carloads of toilet paper and 
paper towels and it has been recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the commission’s examiner. An 
opportunity for discussion before the Commission will be 
given before the final decision is made. The National Paper 
Products Co., held that it was forced to pay from 4.5 cents 
to 19 cents more per 100 pounds than its principal competitor, 
the A. P. W. Co., of Albany. 


The Algonquin Paper Corp., of Ogdensburg is hard hit by 
an order of the Immigration Dept., restricting Canadians 
from crossing the border to work in United States shops. 
Ogdensburg is situated directly across the St. Lawrence 
River from Prescott, Ont., and regular ferry service is main- 


tained. A large number of Prescott residents attracted by . 


the higher wages paid in- the Algonquin mill worked there, 
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IT’S JUST AS EASY 


TO BE SURE 


But just the same many men “guess’ 
the quantity of bleaching liquor in 
storage, or “estimate” how much is 
drawn off in any period of time, to- 
gether with the rate of consumption. 


With This Record You Know 


The chart Record made by Bristol’s 
Recording Liquid Level Gauge out- 
lines the whole story plainly and 
accurately. Every withdrawal is 
recorded. You need only refer to 
this record to know the amount used 
in any one process or the quantity 
used over a given period of time. 


For positive safety many plants in- 
stall Bristol’s Liquid Level Gauges 
equipped with an Automatic Bell 
Alarm, which sounds a warning 
when the liquor supply gets too low. 


Our engineers will be glad to co- 
operate in solving Instrument prob- 
lems in your plant. Write for de- 
tailed information. 


Bristol’s Recording Instruments are 
characterized by a simplicity of design 
and sturdy dependability which insure 
accuracy and satisfaction through years 
of exacting service. 









RECORDING —— 
— INSTRUMENTS 
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STANDARD SELF ALIGNING 
BELT FASTENERS 


You can’t go wrong on transmission or conveyor belts. 
Self Aligning hold the plate firm and square on the 
belt while rivets are being driven. 

It is not necessary to use a rivet holder, nibs in the 
rivet hole align the rivet lengthwise of belt, the right 
way. 

Self Aligning are rust proof and last indefinitely in wet 
or damp places, and you don’t throw them away every 
time you take up a belt. 

You need not turn your heavy wide belt over to clinch. 
Rivets may be clinched by driving against a block of 
metal on the under side of the belt. 

Send for sample fastener for comparison with what you 
are now using. For 3 to 8 ply transmission to %-in. 
thick conveyor belts. 


THE BOURNE-FULLER COMPANY 
UPSON WORKS 
UNIONVILLE, CONN., U. S. A. 














Full Engine Power 
with Daniel’s P.P.P. 


Users of this self-adjusting rod 
packing know that it cuts out fric- 
tion and eliminates the “drag” on 
the rod. 

It is durable, economical, absolutely 
efficient, and reduces packing replace- 
ments to a minimum. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
promptly, write us. 

Send for sample and “Engine Room 
Supplies.” 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 
WISSINOMING PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 




















POWER PLANT PIPING 


We are fully equipped to supply fabricated materials and 
to install comnggete pipin ovepomne for Electric Power 

tions, Blast Furnaces, Mills, Coke Works, Paper 
Mills and Industrial Piants ~ every description —backed 
by an experience of almost a quarter century. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Exclusive Makers of 


Paper Makers’ Felts 


Lockport 
Felts 


HAVE YOU RUN THEM? 
IF NOT—WHY NOT? 


Are you interested 
in accurate running felts? 


GIVE USA TRIAL 


Get Authentic Information 
Ask the men who run them 


Yours for service 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
REDUCTION GEARS 


wee Srear TURBINE Corporation | 


Wellsville .N a. 
‘BEST AT EVERY TURN” 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 








Bulletins. 





1724 North 10th Street 





“TWENTY TIMES FASTER THAN BY HAND” 


For lifting paper rolls, removing calender rolls or raising Fourdrinier wires, use ROEPER Type 
“R” Electric Hoists—With or without Trolleys—Speeds up to 40 feet per minute—Send for 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 


READING, PA. 
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coming back and forth each day. All told in the various 
Ogdensburg industries, it is estimated that a thousand Can- 
adians are employed. Under the new ruling all such per- 
sons will be regarded as immigrants and will be required to 
pay a head tax. 





NEW YORK CITY NEWS | 





Paper Jobbers to Dissolve 

Members of the Allied Paper Bag and Twine Jobbers’ As- 
sociation of Greater New York, Inc., which has been under 
investigation by State Attorney General Ottinger on charges 
of violating the Donnelly anti-trust law, have decided to dis- 
solve their organization and thus avoid any consequences of 
the Government’s inquiry into their operations. Deputy At- 
torney General Groat was so informed by Jacob H. Corn, the 
association’s counsel, when the third hearing was called, and 
the Attorney General announced the ending of the investiga- 
tion, since, as he said, he was “only seeking to end the trust 
and not to prosecute any individuals. 

At the investigation hearings before Referee Anthony P. 
Ludden, various witnesses testified they had been forced from 
the paper and paper bag trade by the association, which “lim- 
ited sales territory, regulated prices and governed the hiring 
of salesmen,” besides curtailing the credit of members who 
failed to live up to its agreements. 

At the meeting of the association at which the decision 
was reached to dissolve, Attorney Corn told the paper jobbers 
they had been guilty of informalities which had subjected 
them to criticism. “You should have had by-laws and you 
have other shortcomings,” he said. “You have a right to 
combat unfair methods and the crookedness that puts honest 
trade at a disadvantage, but not to stifle competition.” 

The association comprised upwards of a hundred of the 
smaller-sized concerns in the paper trade in New York, chiefly 
those who handle paper bags. The firms specifically mentioned 
in the investigation as members of the association include the 
Active Paper Co., Inc.; American Paper & Twine Co., Amster- 
dam Paper Co., Bronx Bag and Paper Co., Fair Deal Paper 
Co., Inc., Grand Bag and Paper Co., West Side Paper Co., 
Quality Paper and Twine Co., Weitzman & Son Co., Inc., Jef- 
ferson Paper Co., Isidor Melnick, and Gotham Tissue Corp. 

The recent hearings before the State Attorney General on 
charges that there was a monopoly in the paper and twine 
business in Greater New York have been followed by injunc- 
tion and damage suits brought in the Supreme Court against 
the Allied Paper Bag and Twine Jobbers’ Association by 
three jobbers in paper and paper products. The plaintiffs 
are Henry R. Miller, trading as the Boulevard Paper Co., 
Eugene and Lazarus Salamon, doing business as the Papyrus 
Trading Co., and Robert Landman. 

There were three motions for an injunction pendente lite, 
and claims for aggregate damages of $80,000, the charge 
being a conspiracy to violate the Donnelly anti-trust law. 
Justice Aaron Levy reserved decision. Jacob H. Corn, coun- 
sel for the association, who previously had reported that 
their membership which had been proceeded against by the 
Attorney General, denied that there was any proof or even 
allegation that the association was organized for any monop- 
olistic purposes or to regulate prices and restrain competition 
in any way. He added that since the association was about 
to dissolve under a tentative arrangement with the Attorney 
General, there was no necessity for the injunction. 


Continental Reports Loss 

The Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corp., and subsid- 
iaries report a net loss of $1,358,300 for 1926, after interest, 
depreciation and insurance reserve, as compared with a net 
loss of $1,356,245 in 1925. Total revenue was $262,760, 
against $162,327 in 1925, and depreciation alone was $492,- 
964, compared with $458,008. 

The balance sheet for December 31 last shows total assets 
of $28,662,990, against $29,196,905 in 1925. The surplus 
was $996,506, contrasted with $2,354,808; reserves were 
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How Good 
Should a Gate ake be? 





SK any man in your department. And if 

he answers—“as good as a Darling” you'll 
know he has given the question of gate valves 
the study it deserves, made some actual com- 
parisons and checked up on results. 


You don’t have to use a Darling Gate Valve to 
appreciate its merits. Even a casual inspection 
of its features gives a thorough understanding 
of Darling’s advantages. Yet, until Darling 
Gate Valves are actually at work for you, you'll 
never realize the extent of the saving, service 
and satisfaction these features make possible. 


If every gate valve was “as 
good as a Darling” any 
gate valve would be “good 
enough.” But the Darling 
user doesn’t think they are. 
That’s why he sticks to 
Darlings. 





“‘Makers of Valves for the Paper Industry”’ 


DARLING VALVE & MFG. CO. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
New York Oklahoma City 
Chicago Houston 


Dar.iNG 


GATE VALVES 
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80 YEARS’— 
| Experience in Making Dryer Felts | 
ITCHBURG Cotton 


Dryer Felts have con- 
formed to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and work- 
manship for over eighty 
years. This is one reason 
why today they are used 
so extensively. 

@ Manufactured in Eng- 
lish weave, two, three, four, 
five and six ply, from 60 to 
210 inches in width. 

@ Fine faced felts for fine 
papers. For coarse papers, 
use“‘Triune’’ three-ply Felts 
—they’re dependable. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


54 Duck Mill Road FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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“Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 
since we, as pioneers, made the first endless 
paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOx WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
s 
Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
and direct 

















L. V. ESTES 
i INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 
Specializing in 


LABOR COST REDUCTION 
AND 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
4753 BROADWAY 








CHICAGO 








Hood Systems and Heat Econ- 
omizers, Heating, Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning and Vapor 
Absorption Equipment. 
Descriptive Bulletins on Request 


1800 FOSTER AVE. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


DRYING SYSTEMS INC. os 
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Technical Association Papers, Series [IX (1926) 


IN PAPER, 384 PAGES. $3 PER COPY 


Partial List of Contents 
Chemistry of the Sulphite Process 


Methods of Testing Chemical Lime 


Hardinge System of White Water 
Treatment 


Chemistry of Wood Cellulose 
Study of the Eastman Colorimeter 
Hydrogen Ion Control 

Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


High Density Bleaching 
Hand Brush-Outs in the Coating Mill 
Semi-Chemical Pulping 
Thermodynamic Comparison of Paper 


Drying Methods 
Significance of the Alpha Cellulose Test 


Vacuum Drum Washers 
Code Comparison of Grinders 


Write to THE PAPER INDUSTRY 356 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Lime Sludge Analysis 

Wagner Stationary Recovery Furnace 
Strength Tests for Sulphite Pulp 
Identification of Piping Systems 
Analysis of Water 

Glue-Bound Coated Paper 
Constitution of Spruce Wood Lignin 
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$141,630, against $152,585, and the funded debt was $7,842,- 
850, against $8,087,400. Notes and accounts payable were 
$3,230,186, compared with $4,103,538, but subordinated notes 
and accounts payable were $6,201,818, against $4,248,474. 
Cash was $646,073, against $499,244; receivables were $2,232,- 
687, against $1,981,592, and inventories and cash for logging 
were $4,978,605, against $5,550,125. 


I. P. Earnings Increase 

Net earnings of the International Paper Co., and subsid- 
iaries for the calendar year 1926 amounted to $3,275,000, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to $2.15 a share on the com- 
mon stock, as compared with $2,550,301, or $1.14 a share, in 
1925, according to the annual report issued from the New 
York headquarters of the company several days ago. Gross 
sales last year were $60,177,334, against $51,379,070 the year 
before. Total production of paper and pulp for sale was 
740,142 tons, a new high record. The increased net earnings 
were made despite a reduction of $5 a ton in the price of 
newsprint from the 1925 level of $70 per ton. 

“Over-production, or rather excess capacity for newsprint 
production, will result in newsprint mills being run at a con- 
siderable lower average percentage of capacity in 1927 than 
in 1926,” said Archibald R. Graustein, president. “The con- 
tract price, however, remains the same as in 1926.” 

In the last ten years the company has put back $58,193,- 
223 out of earnings for depreciation and repairs. Plants 
and properties are carried at $113,579,687, against $76, ACs, - 
915 at the end of 1925. 


S. W. Dunning Retires 


After being affiliated with the New York paper trade for 
a period of 35 years, during which time he has become one 
of the best known paper men in the metropolitan district, 
S. W. Dunning, paper manufacturers’ agent of 150 Nassau 
street, New York, is retiring from active business on May 1 
and will be succeeded by a new firm named MacMorland & 
Rogers, Inc., with which concern he will be associated in an 
advisory capacity as vice president. 

The new corporation will have offices in the Graybar Build- 
ing, 430 Lexington Ave. 

Mr. Dunning started in the paper trade with the New York 
Roll Wrapping Paper Co., and later was for 12 years with 
D. S. Walton & Co. Since 1910 he has conducted his own 
business representing various paper mills in the sale of their 
products in this city. 

MacMorland & Rogers, Inc., will represent Moyer & Pratt, 
Inc., the Union Waxed and Tissue Paper Co., Smith Paper 
Co., Island Paper Co., and the Marcellus Paper Co. R. 
B. MacMorland has been sales manager for Mr. Dunning 
for some years, while F. S. Rogers was formerly New York 
representative of the Cushnoc Paper Co. 


Morris Gintzler and Alfred C. Coxe, Jr., receivers in equity 
for the Maurice O’Meara Co., paper merchants and exporters 
of 450 Pearl street, New York, have advised creditors to 
file their claims against the defendant corporation or against 
any property in the hands of the receivers on or before June 
22, 1927, at the office of Jacob L. Holtzman, attorney for the 
receivers, 233 Broadway, New York, or else they will be 
barred from asserting such claims or from sharing in the 
distribution of the estate. 


The Perkins-Goodwin Co., paper and pulp merchants, are 
now located in the new French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, where they occupy the entire twenty-seventh 
floor. 


Robert Schmidt was elected recently to succeed the late 
Everett Addoms as secretary of the Miller & Wright paper 
Co., Inc., paper jobbers of 65 Duane St., New York. Mr. 
Schmidt has been with the company for 26 years, and for 
some time past has served as a director. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., paper, wood pulp and paper stock 
merchants and importers, of 75-77 Duane St., New York, 

























UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 
A Built-in Characteristic 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


BRONZE 


GATE VALVES 


have acquired an enviable reputation 
for long service records. 

Just recently, a disc replacement 
order was received for a Lunkenheimer 
Bronze Gate Valve which has been 
in continuous service for over twenty- 
five years. 


No other repairs were required dur- 
ing that extensive period, and the disc 
renewal made possible many more 
years of unfailing service. 

Unusually long service life is taken 
as a matter of fact when “Lunken- 
heimer”’ is specified, and the satisfac- 
tion of the users is exemplified in the 
constantly increasing number of repeat 

































Lankenheimer Distributors are 
located in all industrial centers, and 
carry complete stocks. They will fill 
your requirements promptly. 
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For All Unusual Service Demands, 


MURRAY IRON WORKS SPECIFY 


COMPANY Powell Valves 


(INCORPORATED 1870) 
Powell White Star Gate 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Valves are obtainable in 


bronze or iron body 
bronze mounted. 





Successful Builders for 56 Years 


of BOILERS and 
ENGINES 


Bronze White Star Gate 
Valves are furnished with 
taper seats and double 
wedge Powellium Nickel 
discs, sizes % to 3 inches. 


Iron body valves have 
Powellium nickel seat and 
disc rings. Sizes 2 to 24 





PLEASE SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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Engines Boilers All Powell Products in- 
CORLISS INTERNAL - FURNACE ene Big Agee Fal 
PUMPING a: 8s @ & 2 2 
UNA - FLOW WATER-TUBE Circular on Request 

Fig. 375 

Our Engine and Boiler Shops are quite inde- THE WM. POWELL Co. 

pendent of each other. @ And we Specialize on 2521-2531 Spring Grove Avenue 


Boilers the same as we Specialize on Engines. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PRESERVATIVE sented Comeitngs Temp 


‘The Pi B adie is of the double-suction, 
1¢ Pioneer Boiler Treatment single-stage type with 
horizontal split casings. 
Capacities 200 to 17,000 
gallons per minute 
against heads of 20 to 
250 feet. 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN CO. BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., General Offices, BETHLEHE MAP,» 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago cums, remese, Eee En, tee, Pittsurah, 
Bomale"G Cleveland, , rat, Cincinna Dg —. > Levis, San Francisco, Les 
148-156 Spear St. 1328 Broadway 
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WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


The P. Industry is successfully using thousands of feet of this Pipe and they find oe 
to be the best conveyance for White Water, Paper Stock, and Acids that can be obtai 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 
1855 Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 1927 


Positively removes and prevents scale, stops 


minor leaks, pitting and corrosion 












































THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 
Backed by quarter of Write for The wonder-clutch for use on pa- 
a century’s fine record. pot per machines—The JOHNSON 









THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. manchester conn 
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announced a few days ago that James I. Kaiser is now in 
charge of their department for the importation of old and 
new rags, old rope and other waste materials for paper- 
making and other purposes. Mr. Kaiser’s intimate knowl- 
edge in the waste fibre business, gained through his 
association with the trade for more than 20 years, places 
the firm in an eminent position to serve its old and new 
friends in the paper manufacturing industry who have use 
for such material. Mr. Kaiser severed his connection with 
the E. J. Keller Co., Inc., of New York, on January 1 last. 


Owing to pressure of personal business, Henry W. Brooks, 
Jr., of 6 Wall street, New York, has resigned as one of the 
receivers of the Mohawk Paper Makers, Inc., of Cohoes and 
Waterford, N. Y. His resignation has beeen accepted by the 
Court, and in his place Charles H. Burrowes, president of 
the Mohawk Valley Paper Co., Little Falls, N. Y., and C. T. 
Wright, formerly manager of the Champion Paper Co. at 
Carthage, N. Y., have been appointed as receivers. Mr. 
Furman will continue as co-receiver. 


The Atlas Paper and Twine Co., Inc., jobbers of 212 West 
Thirty-fifth St., New York, have filed notice of an increase in 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 





NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











American Writing News 

Five important mill properties, formerly operating divi- 
sions of the American Writing Paper Co., have been sold 
to the Choral Properties Inc. This transaction has not as yet 
been fully exvlained, and no information is available as to 
the identity cf this concern and what its intentions are in 
regard to these miiis. 

The properties involved are among those set apart for 
the sale at the time the reorganization was definitely ac- 
cepted. They include Riverside Divisions 1 and 3 in Holyoke, 
with the three-mill power at the lower falls of the Holyoke 
Water-Power Co.; Water Street real estate sites in Holyoke, 
including some 300,000 feet of land; The Chester Division 
land and buildings in Huntington, Mass., including the water 
power at the outlet of the Norwich pond and spring rights; 
the Hurlburt Division at South Lee, Mass., including all the 
land, buildings and equipment, and the Oakland Division at 
Manchester, Conn., including several tracts of land. Besides 
this, real estate in Holyoke known as the Crocker and Albion 
tenements were deeded to the Choral Properties, Inc. 

Other parcels of real estate in Holyoke on Hamilton, Canal, 
and South Canal Streets, have been sold and deeded to Frank 
Rainault, Edward Rainault, and George Beaulau. 

President Willson of the A. W. P. Co., has replied to 
rumors alleging that the Norman Division at Holyoke was 
to be closed. He denies that this mill is closed or contem- 
plating closing in the near future. He adds, however, that 
the company has, and will continue to transfer tonnage from 
one mill to another, if it is deemed advisable to operate one 
plant at 100%, instead of two others at 50%. There is virtu- 
ally no diminution in the number of employees in the first 
instance, but savings in operations can be obtained, which 
the company feels necessary to avail itself of. Meantime the 
Norman Division will continue to operate until such a trans- 
fer becomes advisable, but the latter contingency holds for 
any of the A. W. P. mills, according to the President. 

From a study of Holyoke’s industry, the American Writing 
Paper Co. has increased its production 13% over 1925, and 
spent $1,500,000 for new improvements last year, with con- 
templation of expending as much more in 1927. The net 
earnings of the company were greater by $398,000 last year 
than in 1925. 


One of the most generous actions noted in a New England 
industrial plant this year was the gift of $25,000 by Edward P. 
Bagg, president and treasurer of the Parsons Paper Co., of 
Holyoke to his employees. The gift wes simultaneous with 
his 50th anniversary connection with the Parsons Paper Co. 
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Frederick 


Centrifugal 
- Pumps - 






Single-Suction Standard Paper Mill Stock Pump 






A considerable proportion of all the 
paper-mills in the United States 
have placed their stamp of approval 
on Frederick Stock Pumps. They 
have done this in the most convinc- 
ing way possible:—by continuing 
to buy more and more Frederick 
Pumps. This means that, in the 
opinion of a big percentage of 
America’s leading paper-mills, 
Frederick Pumps must be good. It 
means that you have an established 
reputation to guide you to Fred- 
erick Pumps. 






















Our Standard Stock Pump handles stocks of 
consistencies up to 4% with excellent efficiency. 
Our Super-Stock Pump will efficiently handle 
6% stock. 







There is a Type of Frederick Pump Suitable 
to Every Need of a Paper-Mill 


The Frederick 


Iron & Steel Company 
Frederick, Maryland 


In’ Canada: 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 
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Brandon ‘“TRI-UMPH”’ 3-Ply Dryer Felts 


























Up to 245” in Width 
\ CAREFUL, INTELLIGENT, QUICK SERVICE a 
— 
A New Flexible Coupling 
Metallic coupling throughout—no springs, laminated Remem ber 


bolts, grids or discs. All forms of shaft misalignment 


— LF, A — ¢ fittin Pm keys 
ts. 
pepe Wm. A. Harpy & SONS 


Write for Bulletin 1026 
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Union Bronze Screen Plates a Specialty 
(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 
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and Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS, 57-65 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Seven years ago he set aside $25,000 for this purpose, and 
the accrued earnings of this fund above the principal has 
been invested by him as a permanent trust fund for the sick 
and disabled of the Parsons Paper Co. Over 250 employees 
benefit, the average gift being $100. 


International Paper Rumors 

Possibility that the International Paper Co. might close 
its Wilder, Vt., mill was given serious consideration recently 
by meetings of the Board of Selectmen in the town of Hart- 
ford, Vt., adjoining Wilder and Lebanon, N. H., which is just 
across the Connecticut River. 

A committee representing the seiectmen visited President 
Graustein, of the International Paper Co., at his New York 
offices. Mr. Graustein informed the delegation that a num- 
ber of the company’s New England Mills have been showing 
losses for some time in the past, and these were scheduled 
for early closing and sale. The Wilder mill has not been 
scheduled for closing, Mr. Graustein told the delegation, but 
it has, however, been discussed with that end in view. Mr. 
Graustein intimated that tax relief might influence the com- 
pany in this respect very materially. The New Hampshire 
town has a stake in the matter inasmuch as the company’s 
dam and water power furnishes taxes to Lebanon while some 
of the 250 employees live in that place. 

More and more large corporations doing buisness in New 
England are demanding tax relief as the price for the con- 
tinuance of their plants in this section. 


Fish River Storage Bill Fails 

One of the outstanding events of the past month was the 
failure of the International Paper Co.’s Fish River Storage 
Bill in the Maine legislature. Due to opposition, principally 
on the part of Maine politicians, it is believed that the bill 
was killed. 

The International Paper Co. owns the power corporation 
which develops power at Grand Falls, N. B., and desiring to 
control the erratic course of the river, the International 
petitioned the parliament of New Brunswick and the legis- 
lature of Maine through the medium of legislative bills, for 
permission to build storage reservoirs on leading tributaries 
of the St. John. 

The Fish River in Maine, if dammed, would have provided a 
large amount of power at the falls besides accomplishing the 
Maine end of the purpose at Grand Falls, N. B. Twice, the 
International Paper Co. altered its plans for building a million 
dollar mill in Maine. 

To please the opposition to its plans, it proposed to restrict 
all its pulpwood to Maine timber at this mill, and made other 
concessions of like nature. The fact, however, that the In- 
ternational had refused to sign away stumpage rights to its 
extensive timber holdings in Maine for the benefit of Senator 
Gould’s railroad is believed to have stopped the construction 
of that road. 

The Senator has, since defeat of the Fish River Bill, an- 
nounced that he had abandoned his trans-Arroostook railroad, 
which was to have connected with the Canadian Pacific and 
opened up hundreds of thousands of I. P. timberlands for the 
benefit of New York State paper mills, particularly at 
Niagara Falls. 


New construction rumors by the Crocker Burbank Co., at 
Fitchburg, Mass., have aroused great interest in the trade. The 
company has made no statements regarding its intentions, 
although one report is to the effect that the Crocker Bur- 
bank Co. will produce coated paper, and another that the com- 
pany has constructed a new mill for the manufacture of half 
stock form waste paper. Reports have come to hand stating 
that the Fitchburg manufacturers have sold their interest in 
the Castania Paper Co., of Lockhaven, Pa., and the Highland 
Pulp Co., of Johnsonburg, to the Curtis Publishing Co. 


Wage agreements have been negotiated by representatives 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers with the 
St. Croix Paper Co., the Gilman Paper Co., and the Waterfalls 
Paper Co. The latter. sought some reductions whereas the 
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Equipment 


New Mill Type 
Turbine Water Wheels 
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Accessory Equipment 
including 
Canal Gates 

Hoists 
Flumes 
Trash Racks 
Penstocks 
Draft Tubes 


Send for Catalogues 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


38 Lake Street, Orange, Mass. 





Head Gates and Hoists 


RODNEXSHUNT 





The Experience of 50 Years is of Value to You 
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FOR SALE 
CYLINDER PAPER MACHINES 


One 5 cylinder machine, 26 dryers, trim 67” 
One 4 cylinder machine, 32 dryers, trim 83” 
One 4 cylinder machine, 24 dryers, trim 84” 
One 6 cylinder machine, 80 dryers, trim 93” 
One 6 cylinder machine, 44 dryers, trim ” 
One 6 cylinder machine, 90 dryers, trim 100”. (New) 


If you want a cylinder machine, you can make a 
selection from the cylinder machines we have to offer. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 Broadway, New York City 166 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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WANTED: YOUNG MAN TO QUALIFY AS APPLI- 
cation Service Engineer for well-known manufacturer of re- 
cording instruments and temperature control equipment to call 
at Pulp and Paper Mills throughout the U. S. and Canada, to 
cooperate with customers in highest grade manner in connec- 
tion with selling, installing and servicing instruments. Candi- 
dates must be free for unlimited travelling and quick transfers. 
Highest character references required. Individuals preferred 
who have had engineering or operating experience in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry and who have followed educational studies 
in scientific subjects. Write, stating age, experience, education, 
and salary desired. Address, Box 129, The Paper Industry. 








Our Motto: “‘SERVICE FIRST’’ 








FOR SALE—Second-hand 1200 lb. wood tub N. & W. 
beater. In good condition. The Noble & Wood Machine 
Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





WANTED—Job as Assistant or Superintendent. Thor- 
oughly experienced on Bonds, Cards, Book, News or Kraft. 
Conservation of clothing and production. Energetic, NOT 
afraid of work. Address Box 125, The Paper Industry. 


It Pays 
To Advertise 
Opportunities 
in this 


Opportunity Section 











TO BE OFFERED 
FOR SALE 


Pynetree Paper Company 


Gordon, Georgia 


PAPER and PULP MILL 








Pulp Mill 
Consists of a one unit pulp mill. (Sulphate.) 
Consists of— Paper Mill 


1 six-cylinder Downingtown 110” trim machine with 
sixty-one 42” diameter dryers. 

1 60” trim Fourdrinier machine 32 dryers. 

1 Rogers wet machine 30 dryers. 


All three machines fully equipped for operation. 
Sufficient Beater and Jordan capacity. 


Power Labor 
Steam and Electric. Both in quality and quan- 
tity as always been 
Tenant Houses available. 
Locality 


Fifty-five for employees. 
Located on main line Cen- 
Wood and Water tral of Georgia Rail- 
In abundance. road Company. 


Healthy Location Trackage 
Climate conditions ood. Ample track facilities on 


Can perate th r yard of mill. 

a Sprinklered Risk 

For further information, write r - N. McCaw, 
Trustee, Gordon, Ga. 




















PAPER MACHINES 
FOR SALE 


In good condition Immediate Delivery 


One—2-cylinder machine. 2 presses; 10 
dryers, 42”x84”; one calender; reel; 
single drum winder; marshall drive. 


One Fourdrinier machine. Wire 96”x50. 
2 presses; 15 dryers, 48x94” ; one calen- 
der; reel; two drum winder; marshall 
drive. 


By: 
FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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unions were looking for increases, but in the end a compro- 
mise was effected leaving wages unchanged from the past 
year. Adjustments were made in the scale at the St. Croix 


mills. 


Mystic Terminal Gets New Equipment 

New unloading machinery has been selected by the manage- 
ment of the Mystic Terminal Co., for installation at its piers 
which connect with the Boston & Maine R. R. 

This equipment designed to unload China Clay boats trans- 
fers the clay from the hatches or even the holds direct into the 
box cars on the piers. A powerful suction force does the 
work. It is claimed that the new equipment will unload clay 
boats in half the time now consumed, in addition to decreas- 
ing the cost per ton of handling. In tests, the new equipment 
has unloaded 1,000 tons in an eight-hour day. 


Fire at Cushnoc Paper Mills 

Fire in the Cushnoc Paper Co., ground wood mill No. 2, de- 
stroyed part of that mill. The fire started in the new screen- 
ing room which was not wholly completed though operating 
at capacity. 

F. C. Bagley, general manager, stated that the loss could be 
estimated in the vicinity of $35,000. The mills were forced 
to close for some time pending repairs which immediately 
were set under way. The ground wood plant which was 
damaged was a new mill, completed within the past two years, 
and was connected with the new screening room. 


Worthy Paper Publishes Unique Book 

Worthy Paper Co., of Mittineauge, Mass., has summoned 
the attention of the fine paper world with a most unique book 
of their famous lines of papers. The book is of large size 
and bound in cloth with a stiff board cover. It contains sam- 
ples of the finest pieces of typographic art which Fred Main 
of the Worthy Paper Co., could assemble from all parts of the 
country, done on Roxburgh, Georgian, Aurelian, Marlowe, 
Dacian, and Hadrian stocks. 

Besides serving to present at its best the paper itself, 
the book is a noteworthy contribution to the printing craft, 
and the insistent call for more copies proves that it will soon 
be seen in all printing establishments where paper and print- 
ing is not always sacrificed to quantity and speed in pro- 
duction. 


Storrs & Bement Co., large Boston paper merchants and 
agents for such manufacturers as Strathmore Paper Co., S. D. 
Warren Co., and others, is moving its offices and warehouses 
to 278-288 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Parker Young Delays Construction 

Parker Young Co., paper manufacturers at Lincoln, N. H., 
with main offices in the Board of Trade Bldg., at Boston, have 
delayed construction of their logging railroad to their huge 
stand of spruce and fir in the’ Waterville tract of the White 
Mountains, at the request of the Government. It is desired 
to acquire this area for a national forest, but the filibuster at 
the last session of Congress held up the appropriation. 

Parker Young have deferred their own plans pending the 
efforts of authorities to raise funds for its purchase. Martin 
Brown, general manager of the company, recently returned 
from an extended vacation, and it is expected that if the effort 
to secure funds is not forthcoming, the company will proceed 
with a large program for developing the timber. 


It was indeed good news to learn that the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company’s basketball team in Passaic, N. J., won 
the championship of the Industrial League recently in a tri- 
umphant game of 27 to 14, and at the same time won perma- 
nent possession of the William P. Aldrich Cup and the first 
leg on the trophy by Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson. As a result 
of this victory the Parchment team was entered in the State 
Industrial Championships held in the Y. M. C. A. at Jersey 
City, N. J. 
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Personnel Changes at Burnside, Conn. 


East Hartford Manufacturing Co., Burnside, Conn., for 
sixty-five years producers of bonds, ledgers, and similar high 
grade specialties, has recently brought in additional work- 
ing capital and has added to its executive personnel, Freeland 
Jewett, of Boston. 

Mr. Jewett was until recently president of the Eastern 
Magnesia Tale Co., and enjoys a wide acquaintance in busi- 
ness and financial circles both in Boston and New York. At 
a recent directors’ meeting Mr. Jewett was chosen ‘president of 
the company, Fred C. Clark, being named vice-president, 
in charge of sales, and R. S. Hatch treasurer, in charge of 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Clark is well known through his former connection 
with the Bureau of Standards at Washington, D. C., where he 
made many friends and acquaintances, both in the manufac- 
turing and consuming trade. He has an intimate knowledge 
of both the manufacture and use of high grade papers and is 
exceptionally well fitted by training and experience to give 
the highest type of service to customers. 

Mr. Hatch is also well and favorably known in paper manu- 
facturing circles. He has had a wide experience in the manu- 
facture of quality papers of various grades. 

Mr. Jewett will devote a large part of his time to the busi- 
ness administration and sales policy of the company. Many 
improvements have been made in mechanical equipment, and 
the company is now prepared to turn out a better high quality 
product. They will make a specialty of Charter Oak and 
Pequot Bonds and of East Hartford Ledger, all of which 
grades have been well and favorably known for many years. 


Harry Keep 

Harry Keep, ist vice-president of the Fort Hill Paper Co., 
Boston, died at the Lowell General Hospital recently. 

He was 59 years old, and had been in the paper business 
throughout his entire business career, having been connected 
with the Merrimac Paper Co. for a long time, later with 
Whitney Bros. Co., and then with Fort Hill since 1914. 


You can buy economy by 
the square yard 


That is just what you do 
when you buy JENARCO. 
JENARCO is a packing that 
makes joints leak-proof long- 
est, and does away with fre- 
quent repacking. 
JENARCO can be relied up- 
on in lines carrying hot or 
cold water or _ saturated 
steam under any pressures. 
It does not crack or crumble. 
It does not squeeze out at 
the joint. 

JENARCO is a red vulcan- 
ized rubber composition. It is 
supplied in sheets and ready 
cut gaskets. 

Send for packing and gasket 
folder. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
133N.SeventhSt., Philadelphia, ra. 
646 Washington Blvd., Chicago.IIL 


JENKINS BROS. LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada; London, England 





JENARCO is a red vulcan- 

ized rubber, sheet packing 
for hot and cold water, 
saturated steam. 





Jenkins Ready Cut Gaskets 
—furnished cut to order 
from any Jenkins Packing. 
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WARNING! 














Schopper-Riegler, Standard, Beating Tester. 


Notice to Paper Manufacturers! 


Regarding: FREENESS PULP TESTER PATENT SITUATION 


Weare the sole distributors of the SCHOPPER- 
RIEGLER FREENESS PULP TESTER, for 
judging beater performance. The pulp tester is 
protected by the United States Patent to Rieg- 
ler, No. 1,193,613. This patent basically cov- 
ers the principle of the Schopper Tester. Other 

ulp testers employing the same pminciple are 
ans offered to the trade. It is our intention 
to enforce our rights strictly against infringers of 
the Riegler Patent. Users of infringing pulp 
testers are guilty of infringement equally with 
the manufacturers. 


———————————_——_ A 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


Sole Agents 
72 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Write for Booklet on: No. 418, SCHOPPER-RIEGLER, STANDARD, 
BEATING TESTER. 
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Technical Developments in the 


Paper Industry 


Domestic and F. oreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Paper Making Machine 


HE ILLUSTRATION shows a fourdrinier paper-mak- 
ing machine, which is adapted for making a continuous 
web of paper and which has an improved shaking mechan- 
ism. The latter is in combination with an improved breast 
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roll and a number of table rolls. There is also an imperme- 
able endless apron which is mounted for movement over these 
rolls, and this apron extends a substantial distance beyond 
the slices to form a pond of stock which is subject to the 
shaking action. This machine is patented in United States 
Patent No. 1,623,157. 


Very Strong Paper 
N ORDER to increase the tearing resistance of paper in 
the transverse direction, whirling actions are produced 

in the diluted paper stock, either before or during its deposi- 
tion on the wire (see German Patent No. 424,355.) The di- 
rection of this whirling motion is across the width of the 
wire, an effect which is accomplished with the aid of ar- 
rangements which are of the nature of obliquely located 
surfaces, endless screws, etc. 

In working out the process according to this patent, im- 
provements were made along the lines of securing uniformity 
in this whirling action so that it is regularly distributed 
throughout the length and width of the pulp mass. This 
arrangement of course permits the manufacture of a paper 
of uniform properties throughout. 

According to the present improvement, which is patented 
in German Patent No. 438,250, the ends of the whirling tube 
end in different levels and the levels at which these ends are 
found are in the direction of the travel of the paper pulp. 
These ends are arranged in different heights. 

A further arrangement for obtaining uniform motion in 
the paper stock by means of the whirling action is a design 
of the tube in such a manner that the baffling surfaces and 
the like are not arranged over the entire height of the tube 
but only for a certain stretch under the opening of the tube. 
Furthermore, the upper portion of the tube is made in the 
funnel shape so that a spreading of the whirling action is 
— in essentially a horizontal direction within the tube 
itself. 


Decomposing Pine Wood 


N THE BASIS that the increase in the concentration of 

sulphur dioxide affords a possibility for shortening the 
time of cooking sulphite cellulose at low temperatures, vari- 
ous experiments have been made with the idea of testing 
out this theory. Inasmuch as the preparation of highly 
concentrated aqueous solutions of sulphur dioxide at normal 
temperatures introduces all sorts of difficulties, and, further- 
more, inasmuch as the expected high pressure would make 
it necessary to build the testing apparatus in a special man- 
ner, the experimenter determined to use alcohol-water mix- 


tures of various composition for dissolving the sulphur di- 
oxide. After considerable experimentation the most suitable 
apparatus for the digester was found to be an iron auto- 
clave, which was provided with a Fayence bowl. The bowl 
was cemented into the autoclave. The digester was heated 
in an oil bath and the external temperatures must be main- 
tained approximately 35 to 45 degrees over the desired internal 
temperature due to the good heat insulating qualities of the 
Fayence and cement. Slow heating of the apparatus to the 
required temperature was necessary in order to prevent the 
bowl from cracking. 

The digestion experiments were divided into two groups. 
In the first group ammonia was used as the base, and in the 
other lime. A comparatively small amount of the base was 
always added depending on the concentration of sulphur 
dioxide, which is increased up to 26.5 per cent. This amount 
of base was about one per cent lime in a normal cooking test. 

The digestion liquor was made by mixing water with ninety- 
five per cent sulphite spirit in the proportion of zero, one, 
three parts of water to one part of the alcohol. The base 
is then added to the mixture in the form of a twenty-five 
per cent ammonia or unslaked lime, and then sulphur 
dioxide was introduced from the supply cylinders. Cooling 
promotes the absorption of the gas, but this is not absolutely 
necessary for the reason that the solutions are not satur- 
ated with sulphur dioxide at the room temperature. The 
approximate proportion of sulphur dioxide in the liquor is 
controlled by weight addition of the gas. The sulphur di- 
oxide absorption results in the decrease in the content of 
spirit, expressed in terms of percentage by weight, so that, 
for example, a digestion liquor with 70.8 per cent of alcohol 
is made from a ninety-five per cent spirit without the ad- 
dition of water, then the small amount of water in the 
twenty-five per cent solution of ammonia. Pappers och 
Traevarutidskrift foer Finland, 1926, numbers 21 and 24. 


Drying Wet Paper Sheet 


HE illustration 

shows an apparatus, 
which is patented in 
United States No. 1,624,- 
029, which is used for 
drying a wet paper web. 
This consists in conduct- 
ing an electric current 
through the drying ap- 
paratus, the current be- 
ing of such value as di- 
rectly to heat and evapo- 
rate the moisture that is 
contained in the sheet. 


Lignin from Pine Wood by Dry Rot 

T HE residue which is obtained by the action of dry rot 

(merulius lachrymans) on pine wood consists of lignin 
73 per cent, cellulose fifteen per cent, other hydrocarbons 
eight per cent, resin four per cent, and contains no trace of 
pentosans. The fats present on the original wood are ap- 
parently destroyed by the fungi, and the residual fifteen per 
cent of cellulose is partially decomposed. About twelve per 
cent of the material is soluble in cold water, but the solution 
contains no fermentable sugars. 

On hydrolysis with dilute hydrochloric acid at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees C however, the water extract yields 
considerable quantities of sugars which are fermentable. The 
lignin isolated from the residue by means of hydrochloric 
acid differs from lignin from fresh wood prepared by the 
same method in having a lower methoxyl content (10.2 per 
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Resistant---Resilient 
Uniform in Density and Strength 
Wear Longer --- Stand Heat Better 


have that inherent Quality which only results 
from many years of experience in building a 
product of the kind for Paper Finishing 
applications. 


PERKINS CALENDER ROLLS 


Perkins Rolls can now be purchased 


| 
IN ALL TYPES OF CALENDERS 
| 


FOR SUPERFINISHING 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER both Plain and Coated 
AND ALSO CARD STOCK 


In order to insure getting PERKINS Calender Rolls, 
prospective purchasers of Calenders should get in touch 
with us for specifications and prices 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
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cent) and in being soluble to the extent of 64.2 per cent in 
five per cent sodium hydroxide solution. In the isolation of 
lignin by Wilstaetter’s method from both fresh and rotten 
wood, the residual lignin is liable to contain cellulose, owing 
to the rapid swelling action of the highly concentrated acid 
used and the consequent prevention of diffusion of the acid 
to the interior of the wood. The difficulty may be overcome 
by treating the wood first with relatively dilute acid, twenty- 
five per cent, and gradually increasing the concentration of 
acid to forty-two per cent. Under these conditions the lignin 
is more rapidly and completely freed from cellulose, and the 
product obtained is more easily filtered. Cellulosechemie, 
1927, volume 8, pages 13 to 15. 


Paper Pulp 


ULPS, both mechanical and chemical, are improved, and 

a product is obtained which can be left to stand for long 
periods and yields a stronger paper, by mixing therewith in 
the beater sodium peroxide in quantity sufficient to make the 
pulp alkaline to litmus. The beating is preferably effected 
at a temperature of 120 to 130 degrees F, and takes about 
ten minutes. With new stock 0.1 to 0.25 pound of sodium 
peroxide is added to one hundred pounds of pulp, while 1.25 
to two pounds are required with pulp from reclaimed waste 
paper. British Patent No. 265,055. 


Bleaching Pulp 


N a process for bleaching cellulose pulp or similar fibrous 

materials, the material is first mixed with bleaching liquor 

so that it is uniformly moistened but is not free flowing. Then 

air is forced through, or any other gas, while the moistened 

material is in continuous motion in such a manner that the 
air or gas is distributed through the mass. 

In a method using a series of bleaching towers (30), (41), 
(44), the unbleached 
pulp passes through a 
concentrator (2) which 
removes the _ surplus 
water, and thence 
passes to an equalizing 
tower (3) the purpose 
of which is to produce a 
uniform flow to a mixer 
(5). A rotating scrap- 
er arm (58) assists the 
flow to the mixer. The 
bleaching agent and 
water are supplied to 
the mixer from head 
boxes (13) and (23) re- 
spectively, a uniform 
flow being maintained 
by measuring boxes 
(20) and (27). The 
mixture then passes 
successively through 
the tower (30), (41), T 
(44), where the bleach- 
ing action takes place. In passing from one tower to the next, 
the pulp is led through a combined washer and thickener (36) 
communicating with a mixer (37) supplied with bleaching 
agent and water, the operation being the same in each stage. 
Passing through the bleaching towers is a hollow rotating 
shaft (45) carrying within each tower a levelling arm (56), 
a scraper arm (58) and a nozzle (53) through which com- 
pressed air is passed into the pulp to drive out the gases of 
decomposition. 

The nozzle is préferably situated below the center of the 
tower. A water spray (60) at the bottom of each tower as- 
sists the removal of the pulp as it is displaced by the scraper 
arm. 

In a modified apparatus, the bleaching of the pulp after 
passing fram the mixer (37) is completed in any known form 
of apparatus for the bleaching of pulp at low density. The 
equalizing and bleaching towers are preferably circular in 
cros$-section. In a modification where towers of square 
cross-section are used, the compressed air is supplied by 
means of stationary nozzles extending vertically through the 
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open tops of the bleaching towers, and revolving floor grate 
members are fitted at bottoms of the towers to assist the 
discharge of the pulp. British Patent No. 264,586. 


Decorating Paper 


NITED STATES Patents Nos. 1,623,280 and 1,623,281 

are concerned with a machine for the decoration of pa- 
per. The process consists in decorating paper by printing, 
and consists of the 
formation of the 
sheet of paper, the 
removal of the excess 
water contained in it 
and printing on the 
wet sheet by means of 
a roll which has a re- 
silient surface. The ink color design is received from an en- 
graved metallic cylinder. The sheet of paper is subsequently 
dried. The machine for carrying out this process consists of 
a paper-making machine and a printing attachment. The 
printing attachment consists of an intaglio press incorporat- 
ing an engraved metal design cylinder and an offset roll. The 
printing attachment is inserted in the paper-making machine 
in advance of the final drying rolls. 


Utilizing Residual Sulphite Liquors 

RENCH Patent No. 591,878 is concerned with a process 

for utilizing sulphite cellulose waste liquors. Accord- 
ing to this process, the liquors are evaporated after certain 
materials contained in them have been previously separated. 
This stage of the process can also be carried out either si- 
multaneously with evaporation or after it has taken place. 
After evaporation, the combustible substances, contained in 
the residual mass, to which other combustible materials are 
at times added, are burnt in such a manner that the soda 
salts present in the liquor are converted into sodium sulphide, 
which is then treated with water or an aqueous solution, 
which contains sulphur dioxide. This results in the sulphur 
being precipitated, forming sodium sulphite or sodium bisul- 
phite. The solution of sodium sulphite or sodium bisulphite, 
that is obtained in this manner, is utilized for digestion pur- 
poses after the sulphur that it contains has been removed. 
In certain cases additional amount of sulphur dioxide are 
added. 

The liquor may also be mixed with sodium sulphate before 
or after combustion. The flue gases, that is the gases of 
combustion, can be led into a steam boiler, then into a rotary 
furnace, which is used for dessicating the liquor, or first into 
the latter and then into the former. These gases can then 
be led through a plate evaporator and into a scrubber where 
they are washed with water, residual liquor or oil, and the 


like. 
On the other hand the residual liquor can be treated before, 





- during or after elimination of the sulphur dioxide by blowing 


air through the liquor or in other ways. 


Pulp Forming Machine 

HE illustration shows a machine which is patented in 

United States Patent No. 1,621,671. This machine con- 
sists of a mold which is mounted for moving through a pulp 
tank, and it also includes 
a drying chamber, as 
well as means for apply- 
ing a layer of pulp to the 
mold, while it passes 
through the tank. This 
is accomplished by sub- 
jecting the mold to a 
suction action. The mold 
has a trap chamber 
formed in it for the pur- 
pose of collecting the 
water which is admitted 
during the application of 
the pulp. There is also 
a drain discontinuing ~ 
the suction action when the coating of pulp has been 
applied. Means are also provided for automatically 
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opening the drain valve when the suction ceases to permit the 
water in the trap to drain away from the mold, and means 
for automatically closing the valve after the water has been 
drained off. There is also a device for automatically subject- 
ing the mold to a suction action when it enters the driving 
chamber, and finally means for automatically ejecting the 
dried pulp when the mold leaves the drying chamber. 


Regulator System for Pulp Grinder 


HE illustration shows the } y 
arrangement of a_ load Te 

regulator system which is pat- a pa » 
ented in United States, Patent ¢ 
No. 1,622,624. This system 
consists of the combination of 
a device, the load upon which 
is to be maintained substantial- 
ly constant and means for ap- 
plying the load thereto. Means 
are also provided for regulating 
the pressure in this system, and 
means are also adopted for pre- 
venting hunting action during 
all operative conditions. 


Waste Kauri Wood as Source of Paper Pulp 


ARIOUS samples of waste kauri wood, which contains 

from fifty to sixty per cent of cellulose and two to twenty- 
two per cent of resin, were treated by the soda process before 
and after removing the resin by extraction with acetone or 
alcohol. The most satisfactory cooking conditions were seven 
hours at a temperature of 160 degrees C with twenty-four 
per cent of sodium hydroxide at a concentration of four per 
cent. The untreated and extracted wood gave, respectively, 
thirty-three to forty per cent, and forty-five and forty-seven 
per cent of a yellow brown pulp, which, though capable of 
conversion into paper of excellent strength, could not be 
satisfactorily bleached. The ultimate fibres averaged 4.5 
millimeters in length and 0.045 millimeter in diameter. It 
is suggested that both waste and “fossil” kauri wood could 
be converted into paper of satisfactory quality, though, in 
the case of wood containing more than about ten per cent 
of resin, it would probably be necessary to extract and find 
a market for the resin. The properties of the resin, melting 
point 70 to 73 degrees C, are described. Bulletin of the Im- 
perial Institute, volume 24, pages 654-664. 


Dandy Roll Support For Paper Machines 


HE illustration shows a paper-making machine in which 

there are comprised a wire apron, a dandy roll, bearings 
for this roll and a pair of 
arms on which the bearings 
are mounted, and by which 
the roll is entirely support- 
ed and positioned above the 
apron. These arms are 
mounted pivotally. Springs 
are permitted to apply yield- 
ing pressure to the arms in 
order to counterbalance the 
roll and tend to swing the 
roll away from the apron. 
Means are also provided 
for adjusting the tension 
of the roll and for swinging 
the arms simultaneously to 
lift the roll from the apron. 
United States Patent No. 
1,621,874, 












































Chlorine Values and Factory Bleach Consumption 


STUDY has been made to determine the relation that 

exists between the “chlorine values” obtained in the 
analysis of the bleach liquors and the actual consumption of 
bleaching liquor in the factory for the bleaching of wood 
chips. Careful observations were made on the bleaching of 
various types of wood pulp on the large scale in accordance 
with the standard procedure. The pulp at approximately four 
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per cent concentration was treated with a known quantity of 
bleach liquor slightly in excess of the expected consumption, 
the temperature being raised during one and one-half hours 
at 40 degrees C. The total time of bleaching amounted to five 
hours. Tests were made every half hour of the fall in al- 
kalinity and the rate of disappearance of active chlorine. A 
correction, equivalent to fifteen minutes further bleaching, was 
added at the end to compensate the continued action during 
washing off. 

Typical values for actual consumptions were:—sulphite 
pulps, easy bleaching, different cooks, 3.17, 4.41, 4.36, 3.09; 
sulphate pulp, easy bleaching, 5.05; aspen sulphite, 2.55, all 
values being in term of active chlorine consumed per cent of 
dry cellulose. In practice an excess over the actual consump- 
tion is always used to stimulate the operation, such excess 
being a matter of judgment and economics. Comparing the 
mill results with the indications given by various laboratory 
methods, it was found that the Bergman method gave the 
closest concordance, maximum error plus or minus ten per 
cent. The Tingle chlorine factor gave too high results for the 
sulphite and too low for the sulphate pulps. A modification 
of the standard German “chlorine value” method, devised by 
Enso for factory control and commonly used in Finland, gave 
results generally too low; it is, however, possible to deter- 
mine an expression for converting Enso values into Bergman 
values for sulphite and sulphate pulps respectively. Der 
Papierfabrikant, volume 24, pages 742-6. 


Working Up Paper Stock 


HE MACHINE for working up paper stock, which is 
patented in United States Patent No. 1,623,676, con- 
sists of a cylindrical container which has a stock inlet and a 
stock outlet. Means provided for advancing the stock 











from the inlet to the outlet, and a number of rolls extend 
longitudinally through the cylinder and are adapted to en- 
gage the material on the inner surface of the same. A main 
driving shaft extends through the cylinder. Roll-carrying 
devices are provided at opposite ends of the cylinder and 
comprise members which are secured to the shaft and which 
are rotatable with it. These rolls are journaled in roll- 
carrying arms and are pivoted on the aforementioned mem- 
bers in eccentric relation to the shaft, whereby rotation of 
the shaft tends through swinging motion of the arms to 
move the rolls automatically toward the inner surface of 
the cylinder. Means are also provided for positively turn- 
ing the rolls, and these comprise a driven gear. in each roll, 
an intermediate driving gear concentric with the axis of an 
arm, a sleeve rotatably mounted on the main driving shaft 
with means for driving the same, a driving gear carried by 
the sleeve, a driven gear mounted on the arm and meshing 
with the sleeve-carried driven gear and means for varying 
the rate of rotation of the sleeve. 


Physical Chemistry and Pulp Manufacture 

HOROUGH investigations, which were carried out on 

the solubility of the wood fibre in caustic soda, soda and 
sodium sulphide, agree with the molecular calculations which 
are made in accordance with the reactions. The formula 
Ri=Ree.A(Ti—T2):T2T; expresses the influence of the 
temperature on the speed of reaction. In this formula Ri 
and Re are the reaction constants at the absolute tempera- 
tures T; and Tz. The first are in direct proportional rela- 
tion with the concentration of liquor employed in the diges- 
tion of the pulp. The speed of reaction, from the stand- 
point of the solution of the incrustating materials at a tem- 
perature of 140 degrees C, is twenty-eight times that from 
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the standpoint of the solution of the cellulose. At a tem- 
perature of 170 degrees C both speeds of reaction are re- 
lated to each other in the proportion of 8.7:1 and at a tem- 
perature of 270 degrees C both processes proceed at exactly 
the same speed. A decrease in the reaction constants is 
noticeable with increasing solution as far as the incrustating 
materials as well as the cellulose is concerned sulphate of 
sodium sulphide liquors act on the solubility of the incrustat- 
ing materials. The opposite is true as far as the solubility 
of cellulose is concerned. Meddelanden fraen Kunge. Vet- 
ensk apsak ademiens Nobelinstitut, volume 6, number 10. 


Mottling Device for Paper Making 
NITED States Patent No. 1,624,184 is concerned with 
a mottling device which is made a part of a paper-mak- 
ing machine for producing a certain effect on the paper web. 
The illustration shows the combination of a vat (10) which 

















contains a solution of paper pulp and a rotating screen cyl- 
inder (11). Means are also provided for applying a mottled 
color to the paper as it is formed and passed through the 
machine. This comprises a vessel containing a colored solu- 
tion, which is seen at (15). An agitating roller (17) is 
located in this vessel and this keeps the solid particles in the 
solution in constant motion. There is also another roller (22) 
in this box which is provided with a number of projections 
on its circumference which serve to pick up the color solution 
and throw it out through an opening in the box and on to 
the paper web. 


Freeness 


REPORT is made on certain freeness tests which were 
carried out on wood pulp of different qualities, and the 
results are given in curve form. The curves are equal hyper- 
bole, a result of the efficiency of the freeness apparatus. 
Sulphite cellulose was also tested in the same manner. Fig- 
ures are given on results which were obtained with various 
freeness testers, such as “Standard Freeness Tester,” “Schop- 
per Riegler Apparatus” and “Williams Tester.” 

When the assumption is made that the stuff is absolutely 
uniform and constant, the freeness is then a function of the 
concentration of the stuff. The comparative curves exhibit 
great variations—at a stock concentration of three to six 
grams per liter the similarity appears to be greater—which 
introduce small errors in testing the samples. 

Although the individual apparatus, which have been used 
up to the present time, possess approximately the same dimen- 
sions, nevertheless the surface of outflow through the screen 
insert in the apparatus plays an important role. The choice 
of a stuff concentration of less than four per cent is not ad- 
visable. The freeness testing is of great importance for the 
obtaining of a stock which is as regular as possible. Under 
uniform physical conditions in grinding and screening and 
with the use of a uniform quality of wood, the freeness num- 
ber is an expression of the quality of a wood pulp. As the 
freeness increases, the strength falls and the production 
increases. 

This must not nevertheless be interpreted in just these 
words, that is that two different wood pulps with the same 
degree of freeness also possess the same strength and the 
same appearance. A stock, consisting of much coarser fibres, 
which is mixed with a very fine-fibred pulp, can possess 
just as low a freeness and at the same time a lesser strength 
than a stuff which consists of good, fine fibres. It is there- 
fore advisable also to determine the quality of the paper pulp 
while establishing its freeness. 

The formula for the calculation of the hyperbole is as 
follows: 

K. x. y + Cy — 1000 = O. In this formula K is a constant, 
which is dependent on the tendency of the stock to give up 
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water, and this constant is therefore dependent on the free- 
ness of the stock. It increases with the latter. C is a con- 
stant which is dependent on the rapidity with which the water 
flows through the wire screen which is inserted in the testing 
apparatus, and this constant is therefore dependent on the 
surface of flow of water. It is always greater than unity. 
The factor x is equal to the concentration of stock in grams 
per liter (on the dry basis), and y is the freeness measured in 
cubic centimeters at the overflow tube. Papir Journalen, 
volume 16, page 188. 


Multi-Stage Screening Process In Stationary Cen- 
trifugal Screens 

ASMUCH as only one sifting or screening takes place for 

the most part in the known centrifugal screening machine, 
multi-phase screening must take place in a number of centri- 
fugal screens arranged in series one after the other and con- 
nected by piping, tanks and pumps. The new invention, which 
is patented in German Patent No. 435,925, consists of an ap- 
paratus in which multi-screening effects are obtained. 

The new form of centrifugal screen is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It has an upright shaft (a), on which the 
centrifugal wheel (b) with various wings (b') are arranged. 
In the horizontal spaces which are included between the arms, 
which are attached to the centrifugal wheel (b), circular 
channels (f) with internal run-offs (g) are arranged. These 
ring-shaped channels connect through the parts (h) with 
the upright pipes (i). 
A portion of the con- 
necting foot (h) and 
of the pillar or pipe 
(i) as well as of the 
part (k) is hollow and 
thus forms a passage pe frig uses 
for the flow of the as —— rosceecengl : =< 
liquid. Other details ee eae 2 
of the apparatus can z wt cies 
be seen from the illus- 
tration. 

The stock, which is 
to be screened, is ad- == 
mitted to the apparatus h 
in a state of maximum tt PB 57) ras 
dilution and is as uni- ¥ = 























formly distributed as 
possible. It enters at one 
the top in the first cen- Ad. ea Q 

trifugal stage and is ona 

thrown against the L_| Is] FI 
screen plate (m) by 

centrifugal force. This results in a portion of the fine con- 
tents of the stock passing through this perforated plate. The 
remaining coarse particles are gradually allowed to slide for- 
ward together with considerable fine stuff. This mixture 
finally reaches the ring-shaped channel (f), which is con- 
stantly fed with dilution water through the connections (k, 
i and h). The stirrer (n) which is provided with arms (b’) 
causes a very thorough and uniform distribution of the stock 
in the water of dilution. The mixture then flows into the 
overflow (g) and thus reaches the second stage of the screen- 
ing. The same process takes place here over again and this 
is continued until the stock has been screened the required 
number of times. 

















Waterproofing Paper 
WATERPROOFING composition comprises a soap-like 
emulsion in combination with Karaya gum. The emul- 

sions may be formed by making a soap of palm oil, tallow, 
glycerine, borax and liquid ammonia. Karaya gum soaked 
to a jelly is heated with liquid ammonia to produce a slime 
to which water is added. Hard wax, such as carnauba wax 
or paraffin, or a mixture of the two, is boiled with the soap, 
and the gum slime is added, the whole being then passed 
through an emulsifying machine. Paper is waterproofed in 
this mixture, and after it has been passed through the emul- 
sion the paper is calendered, or the emulsion may be added 
to the pulp before it is manufactured into paper. British 
Patent No. 262,605. 
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New York, May 2, 1927. 


N some quarters it is stated that demands for paper, of at 
I least certain classes, has simmered down lately; in other 
parts of the trade, however, reports continue to tell of a 
steady movement of supplies into consuming channels. 
There seems little or no doubt current activity is spotty 
In character, which is a reflection of the cautious operations 
of buyers; some branches of the market are exhibiting pro- 
nounced life, whereas in others trade is not at all to the liking 
of paper manufacturers and jobbers. 

Analyzing the market in its entirety, it certainly appears 
that the movement of paper from mills to consuming centers 
measures up well with this time of the year in previous 
years. Aggregately, there is probably as much paper being 
produced, marketed and consumed as the industry ever before 
has witnessed in other than abnormal periods. Most assured- 
ly the consumption of newsprint is hitting the high spots, 
and there is a good movement of book, wrapping, tissue 
and specialty papers. Such statistics as are available show 
that production—from a total standpoint—compares very 
favorably with that in former years, and a particularly grati- 
fying feature of the prevailing situation is that the demand is 
most healthy as consumers are buying in a careful manner 
almost solely against actual and direct requirements. Stocks 
are not being accumulated in any quarter scarcely, and few 
buyers are entering commitments for other than supplies 
which they definitely need, nor are manufacturers increasing 
their mill stocks and jobbers and distributors are sailing 
close to the wind and keeping their holdings down as low 
as expediency will warrant. 

In fact, there is little complaint registered anent the volume 
of current business. Manufacturers and merchants in general 
appear fairly well satisfied with the development of demand, 
its scope and its character. On the other hand, there is much 
criticism heard concerning the meagre profit, or lack of prof- 
it, accruing to paper producers. Manufacturers for some 
time past, probably since the after-the-war boom in 1920, 
have been giving much attention to production, and relatively 
too little thought to the outlets for their product. Efforts 
have been concentrated on reducing production costs and 
increasing production volume and efficiency, while the con- 
suming outlets have been left largely to take care of them- 
selves. The obvious result is that paper and board mills of 
the country are over capacitated, and are in a position 
where they can make more paper and board than the con- 
sumption of the country warrants. Thus, competition to 
market the output of mills has beat down prices, and market 
levels are entirely too close to the present production cost 
to allow manufacturers to realize a reasonable margin of 
profit in their operations. Consequently, although paper 
production is on a comparatively large scale, profits are 
small, and few manufacturers are in this sense satisfied with 
the existing market condition. 

Production of paper in the United States showed an in- 
crease in February compared with the preceding month, 
according to the monthly statistical summary of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association and affiliated organizations. 
During February mills of the country produced a total of 
525,896 net tons of paper and board of all kinds, against 
515,603 tons in January by identical mills, a gain of 2 per cent. 
Shipments from mills in February amounted to 526,318 tons, 
contrasted with 508,384 tons in the preceding month, and 
stocks on hand at the end of February aggregated 238,380 
tons, compared with 230,129 tons at the end of January. 


Newsprint production continues on a large scale. During 
March the output of print paper in Canada amounted to 
174,094 tons, and shipments from mills to 169,061 tons, accord- 
ing to the News Print Service Bureau, while production in 
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the United States was 133,731 tons and shipments 129,451 
tons, making a combined total for the two countries of 307,- 
825 tons produced and 298,512 tons shipped, against 272,091 
tons and 264,339 tons, respectively, in February. During 
March 19,236 tons of newsprint was made in Newfoundland 
and 1,308 tons in Mexico, so that the total North American 
production for the month reached 328,369 tons. 

In the first three months of this year U. S. mills pro- 
duced 390,804 tons of newsprint, against 415,591 tons in the 
similar period last year, and Canadian mills made 487,804 
tons, against 429,444 tons a year ago, making a total for 
the two countries of 878,608 tons, compared with 845,035 tons 
in the same time of 1926. During March the Canadian mills 
operated at 86.2 per cent of their rated capacity and the 
United States mills at 85.6 per cent. 

The newsprint market possesses a firm undertone. There 
is talk heard concerning the possibility of a reduction in 
quotations at some time this year but this seems to be 
nothing more than trade gossip, having no tangible basis. 
Certainly not so long as consumption keeps to its present high 
level does it appear likely prices will be changed. Publishers 
in New York City are using print paper in heavy tonnage, 
and reports say the same is true to more or lesser degree 
throughout the country. 

Box board production in the United States scored a sharp 
gain during March as compared with the several previous 
months. In fact, board production was larger in March than 
in any month since October, 1926, totaling 218,645 tons, con- 
trasted with 189,254 tons in February last, 173,629 tons in 
January, 165,074 tons in December, 217,850 tons in Novem- 
ber, and 226,180 tons in November. Board mills of the 
country produced at 82.8 per cent of their rated capacity 
in March, compared with 80.7 per cent in the preceding 
month. They received new orders calling for a total of 229,- 
336 tons of board during March, against 183,786 tons in 
February, and had unfilled orders for 113,621 tons at the 
close of March, contrasted with 101,905 tons at the end of 
February, according to the monthly statistical summary of 
the board of industry compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. Shipments of board from mills ag- 
gregated 217,759 tons in March, compared with 188,760 tons 
in the preceding month, and mill stocks amounted to 54,368 
tons at the end of March, against 53,580 tons a month 
previous. Board manufacturers consumed a total of 209,- 
327 tons of waste paper during March, contrasted with 
182,592 tons in February. 

Book paper is in steady movement; contract shipments 
are of big tonnage, and there is a fairly large current de- 
mand. Prices are maintained although here and there some 
manufacturers are said to be shading quotations in certain 
instances where tonnage orders are involved. Wrapping is 
in good demand and it is stated most kraft mills are sold 
up for a couple of months. Prices are stable. Tissue is in at 
least normal demand or better, and most specialties are 
moving freely, more especially glassine, parchment and fancy 
covering papers. 

Fine paper mills are securing a moderately good volume 
of business but demand continues principally for sulphite 
bonds and ledgers, the higher qualities of rag-content being 
wanted in relatively small amounts. Prices are on steady 
levels. 

Board demand is improving gradually. No changes have 
been effected in prices, manufacturers maintaining quota- 
tions in a consistent manner. Plain chip board is quoted 
at $45 a ton delivered in New York City, and filled news 
board at $47.50 a ton. Wall board is in fair call and steady 
quotably. Building papers generally, including roofing felts, 
have shown more market activity of late, due of course to 
the season. 
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“Distinguished for its High 
Test and Uniform Quality” 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of 

Soda 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


General Agents 
E. & F. King & Company, Ine. 


399-409 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sub-Agents 

Boston, Mass.—Grasselli Chemical 

Company, 32 India Street. 
ton, Mass.—Innis, Speiden & 
Co., 41 Commercial Wharf. 

Hartford, Conn.—Sisson Drug 
Company, 729 Main Street. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Beach Soap 
Company. 

Lowell, Mass.—C. B. Coburn Co., 
67 Market Street. 

New Haven, Conn.—-G rasselli 
Chemical Company, 45 River 
Street. 

Peabody, Mass.—A. H. Whidden 
& Sons Company, 6 Main Street. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Barris-Goewey 
Co. 


Providence, BR. I.—George Mann 
Company, 251 Tockwotton 
Street. 

Salem, Mass.—E. & F. King & 
Company, Inc., 109 Jackson 
Street. 

Waterbury, Conn.—<Apothecaries 
Hall Co., 8 Benedict Street. 
Worcester, Mass.—Oliver M. Dean 

Sons, 218 Summer Street. 


Michigan Alkali Company | 


For the convenience of the less-than-car-load trade and 
for emergency supply of contract consumers, we main- 
tain stocks at the important shipping points listed below. 
Our representatives are as follows: 


St. Louis—The Grasselli Chemical 


a Cc 901 Plant Building. 
Birmingham—The Grasselli ompany, anters Bu I 
Chemical Company, Brown it. Louls—Provident Chemical 
Marx Building. Works, 8011 Idaho Avenue, 
CALIFORNIA MONTANA 


Leos Angeles—Western Wholesale 
Drug Company, Los Angeles and 
Second Streets. 

San Francisco—Henry C. Hacke, 
80 Clay Street. 

Francisco—Mailliard & 


Butte—Carr O’Neill Brokerage 


Co. 

Helena—cC. T. Perry & Company. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—American Oil & Supply 
Company, 238-260 Wilson Ave- 


Schmiedell, 203 California nue. 
Street. Passaic—Jacques Wolf & Com- 
CANADA pany, 356 Lexington Ave. 


Toronto—The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, Ltd., Federal 
Building. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa—Miller-Lenfestey Supply 
Company, 105 Whiting Street. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago—The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, 2101 Canalport Ave- 
nue. 

Chicago — Merchants Chemical 
Company, 1306 South Canal 
Street. 

Hoopeston—lIliff Bruff Chemical 
Company, Young Ave. & C. & 
E. L Railroad. 

Rock Island—L. R. Mace Com- 
pany, 1808-1810 First Avenue. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis—W illiam Lynn 
Chemical Company, 129 North 
Davidson Street. 

IOWA 

Council Bluffs—lIowa Soda Prod- 
ucts Company, 29th Street and 
Ist Avenue. 

Ottumwa—J. W. Edgerly & Com- 
pany, 120 West Main Street. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington—Pickrell & Craig 
Company, Fayette National 
Bank Building. 
Louisville—Industrial Chemical 
Company, 2927 West Kentucky 


Street. 

Louisville—Pickrell & Craig 
Company, 209-211 East Main 
Street. 

Louisville—Waters Garland Com- 
pany, 419 West Main Street. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—The Grasselli 
Chemical Company, 801 God- 
chaux Building. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore—H. J. Baker & Bro., 
27 South Gay Street. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit—Eaton-Clark Company, 
204 Woodward Avenue. 

Detroit—The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, 1530 East Hancock 
Avenue. 

Detroit—Detroit Soda Products 
Company, 35 George Street, 
Wyandotte. 

Lansing—Carrier-Stephens Com- 
pany, 306 North Grand Avenue. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis — Merchants Chem- 

ical Co.. 110-112 N. E. 6th Street 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City—Abner Hood Chem- 
ical Company, 107-117 North 
Montgall Avenue. 


General Sales Department 


Trenton—American Oil & Supply 
Company, 285 North Willow 
Street. 

NEW YORK 

Albany—The Grasselli Chemical 
Company, P. O. Box 228. 

Albany—North Hudson Chemical 
Company, Inc., Tivoli Street. 

Buffalo—H. D. Taylor Company, 
99-117 Oak Street. 

New York City—The Grasselli 
Chemical Company, 347 Madison 
Avenue. 

New York City—Innis, Speiden & 
Company, 46 Cliff Street. 

New York City—-Truempy, Faesy 
& Besthoff, Inc., 25 Broadway. 

Rochester—Scobell Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Rockwood Place. 

Utica—A. H. Williams Co., Inc., 
129-31 Seneca Street. 

OHIO 


Cincinnati—American Chemical 
Company, Temple Bar Building. 

Cincinnati—The Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, Pearl Street and 
Eggleston Avenue. 

Cleveland—The Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, Guardian Build- 
ing. 

Columbus—Rose Supply Company, 
46-48 West Maple Street. 

Dayton—The Fansher Bros. Com- 
pany. 

OREGON 
Portland—Mailliard & Schmie- 
dell, Board of Trade Building. 
PENN VANIA 


Harrisburg—Henry Gilbert & Son, 
400 South Second Street. 
phia—Ellis Jackson & 
Company, 18 North Front Street. 
Scranton—Chas. B. Scott Com- 
pany, 119-123 Franklin Avenue. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis—McCleary Bros., Inc., 
351 Madison Avenue. 
Nashville—Henry 8. Sawrie Com- 
pany, Bryan Terminals, First 
Ave. North & Broad Sts. 
TEXAS 
Dallas—Joe Barlow, Distributor, 
Crowdus and Taylor Streets. 
El Paso—H. J. Baron Company, 
Inc., 1208 Mills Building. 
Houston—T. M. Norsworthy, First 
National Bank Building. 
Wichita Falls—Standard Laundry 
Co. 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Mailliard & Schmiedell, 
24 West Connecticut Street. 
WISCONSIN 
MMwaukee—The Grasselli Chem- 
icai Company, Canal Street & 

10th Street Viaduct. 
Milwaukee—Merchants Chemical 
Company, 420 Barclay Street. 


21 East 40th Street - - New York City 
Chicago Office: 332 South Michigan Ave. 


Works: Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Papermaking Rags 


There is no outstanding feature in the market for paper- 
making rags unless it is that consumers are securing all 
the supply they evidently need, available supplies being 
fairly plentiful of nearly all grades. There are several 
descriptions of rags consumed by paper mills which are 
relatively short supply, this being due to one thing or 
another, and this condition applies chiefly to new cotton 
cuttings which implies that the shortage is due to lack of 
production rather than to any unusual consumption draining 
the market of supplies. Generally, paper manufacturers 
are getting all the rags they want; in fact, it would appear 
they are having more trouble endeavoring to dissuade 
dealers from offering them stock than they are in locating 
the supplies desired. It is probably true that collections 
within the United States are not up to par, that the 
aggregate volume af domestic rags reaching the market 
from day to day is substantially smaller than a few 
years ago, and that in a good many instances the compara- 
tively low prices obtaining on rags have driven collectors 
from the industry into more remunerative lines. These are 
the selling arguments usually advanced by dealers when 
negotiating with mill customers, and there seems no doubt 
their statements in these connections are perfectly accurate. 
However, the fact should not be lost sight of that consumption 
of rags by paper mills of the country has dropped off tre- 
mendously. The rise of sulphite bond, ledger and writing 
papers in favor of the general public has led to a much 
larger production of wood-content papers and a proportionate 
decrease in output of rag-content papers. Fine paper manu- 
facturers in certain instances frankly admit they are using 
no more than half of the tonnage of rags today that they 
consumed only a few years ago; not that this is to their 
liking, but in order to compete in the consuming market they 
have been obliged to turn to sulphite papers. 


Thus, despite an acknowledged decline in the collection of 
papermaking rags, also a decrease in importations in recent 
months, there is no scarcity at present. From all accounts, 
most paper mills using rags are securing the bulk of their 
requirements in domestic quarters, thereby permitting them 
to refrain from purchasing foreign stock. The market for 
imported rags has been dull all this year so far; occasional 
transactions of sizeable tonnage are recorded, but there is 
a lack of concerted demand, and it is plain to be seen con- 
sumers are concentrating their buying on domestic rags. 
One reason for this is that prices quoted from abroad on most 
grades of rags suitable for paper manufacture are higher 
than those prevailing on domestic stock. Paper mills in 
Germany, Russia, France and other countries of Europe are 
reported operating on a livelier scale, reflecting the gradual 
industrial and commercial improvement in those countries, 
and there is consequently a growing consumption and an 
increasing market within those countries for rags for paper- 
making and for other purposes, and fewer rags available 
for export. Therefore dealers in Europe quote prices which 
in frequent cases are unworkable here, being so well above 
our market levels. 

The spurt of demand for new. cotton cuttings appears to 
have simmered down to some extent though there is still a 
fairly good call for many grades of cuttings, and prices 
are maintained. Some little recession has been noted in 
quotations on certain descriptions. Dealers ask 12 cents or 
higher per pound at shipping points for No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings, and blue overall cuttings are reported bringing 
7.75 cents, washables 5 cents, light silesias 8 cents, fancy 
shirt cuttings 6.50 cents, white lawns 9.50 cents, and black 
silesias 5.75 cents. 
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Roofing rags are rather stationary in price with no defi- 
nite trend in either direction, though with such slight changes 
as have been recorded toward lower levels. In the East 
No. 1 domestic roofing stock or cloth strippings is quoted 
at 1.70 cents a pound at shipping points, and No. 2 packing 
at 1.30 and 1.35 cents, while in the Middle West slightly 
above these prices are asked. Foreign dark colored cottons 
have been bought by roofing paper mills at as low as 1.55 
cents a pound ex-dock New York, though a more generally 
ruling price is 1.60 cents. Old white rags are in spotty de- 
mand, and prices show no change. Thirds and blues are 
quoted on a rather wide price range, some repacked blues 
being available at 2 cents a pound, and perhaps at less, 
whereas country graders want 2.25 cents and higher f. o. b. 
shipping points. There is little activity in any grade of 
foreign rags, and prices are mainly nominal. 

Average quotatons f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 


See: Se GU, De De cies acncesgiconesees 12.00-12.25 
Wren Se GI, BOG. Be onc civic cncvccnsses 8.00- 8.50 
Ue Gee Is kncaa 0e0c5c cn cvnteeanewe 6.25- 6.50 
IO, Be id 6-0'o0 wee Chico ¥acceecivalnn ot 4.75- 5.00 
EE WINE gs warcicig eas Sppew tine civ tiem >is 10.00-10.50 
NE 68:5 pars Siege cniuc ee dds tahs ones 9.25- 9.50 
er rr 7.50- 7.75 
RI on is ee wena Soak geal iach 5.50- 5.75 
Se CN od cud rch conse anheteeee enue 8.75- 9.00 
Canton flannels, bleached ............. cere 9.50- 9.75 
Canton flannels, unbleached .................. 8.25- 8.50 
Sn CI ons oSacccwesdvmees 9.25- 9.50 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ............--...... 8.25- 8.50 
DE EE, Kohn cha dus ce Goce enematinnes 7.75- 8.00 
Th eS BD bi os sivcswcidecdsvieece 5.75- 6.00 
Pe He MID « convccccdecesevaveweeeds 5.00- 5.25 
SE I, bn i200. cpa eidckceceemeskws 3.50- 3.75 
CE sie kekamnteatwehestis wens 4.00- 4.25 
RAO. FeO. BW: TID ook boc cecccccccess 13.00-13.50 
RE: Se Sec Cee Cackccasensaaeese 3.00- 3.25 
Old Stock— 
Ps Py BIO 6 occ > Se cdivnesdesnekde nes 6.00- 6.50 
SS RO” Eee eres 3.00- 3.50 
We III go ce'écc¥ecteeacustsenen 2.00- 2.25 
I Eg b.0 conc ce gscaecen be neuen 1.85- 2.00 
DY QE, oto iSpy pccdincchasaswenanadie 5.75- 6.00 
en Ie I IE. on os os ccew wn eeves case 1.60- 1.75 
Thirds and bimes, repacked .........c.csseseses 2.00- 2.30 
ec raced cn t's cehhee ck eke wan ee 3.75- 4.00 
CE I BE nei in wad reae ese saeee ch aee 4.75- 5.00 
.. £ ¥en r er 2.50- 2.75 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) ..........-- 1.70- 1.80 
a Re a a err ee errr 1.30- 1.40 
Linsey, garments, foreign ........cccecccscee 1.70- 1.80 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................ 1.55- 1.65 
SO: SE vas cad vbsa wed eeeekeecenber 4.00- 4.25 
oc ccd ne naen ds au Jka ean 4.25- 4.50 
ee I, IE 6 cc wdsccecessy st egasened 8.00- 8.50 
Ligttt prints, extra, foreign ..........ccccccees 1.75- 2.00 


Rope and Bagging 


Old rope and scrap bagging are papermaking raw materials 
which are employing a fairly firm market condition. There 
is no demand of unusual dimensions emanating from con- 
suming centers but at the same time paper manufacturers 
are buying in a moderately active and consistent manner, 
and are placing orders for a sufficent tonnage to keep 
prices on a steady level. Old rope is fetching 4.75 cents 
per pound f. o. b. dealers’ shipping points for No. 1. domestic 
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"Taylor, Stiles & Co. a N. J., U.S.A. 
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GOOD RAGS FOR PAPER MILLS NEW CUTTINGS 


The Leshner Paper Stock Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Branch—Cleveland, Ohio 

















THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


COMBINATION STEEL AND WOOD PIPE 
Office and Factory: Bay City, Michigan 





PRODUCTS: 
Pipe for conveying—Pure Water, Acid Water, White 
Special Flange for Water, Sulphite Waste Water, Paper Stock, Showing the Special 
— Ground Wood Pulp, Gases pe Fy ~~ 
ADVANTAGES: SPECIAL FITTING FOR ACID WORK WRITE FOR CATALOG = Easy to Take Apart 
Saves Power ° ° ° . SERVICE: 
Testing. Cualities Michigan Pipe for Paper Mills > eon 
Light in Weight Liquid Conveyed Touches No Metal SS asin FE 


Cheaper. 
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old manila, and 3.75 cents ex dock American Atlantic ports 
for No. 1 imported old manila rope. Perhaps these prices 
have been exceeded in exceptional cases. Old strings are in 
routine demand, with prices exhibiting a rather easy under- 
tone. 
Dealers point out that the heavy use of old burlap bags 
in the South for levee work on the Mississippi River and its 
| 





tributaries in the disastrous flood situation is likely to lead If 
to a scarcity of scrap bagging in time, since a tremendous you plan to take up 
amount of potential scrap burlap has been removed perma- 
nently from the market. Demand at present is fair, and the 
prices are steady. No. 1 scrap bagging is quoted around 
Manufacture of 


1.70 cents a pound and roofing bagging at 1.30 cents f. o. 
b. shipping points. Gunny bagging is firm quotably. 


F. o. b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 


New Paper Specialties 


follow: 
New York and Chicago 

Some, a 1 seein RO eee PERLE oie —— | or if you are confronted with color 
Ss ee eer eee .00-2.2 . 
CE a ee ere 1.60-1.80 problems of any kind, such -- fast- 
i ii een ashwhe eideneceseees 1.25-1.30 | ness to light, fastness to alkali, two 
ae tares, ay pcebdah sbdasabatbsniaaded 2.25-2.50 sidedness, please consult our newly 

i CE 6 cide dn echo esas eqs ewe eee rah 2.00-2.25 . , 
ee Se © SE a ved eaiscteeheseesseds 3.50-3.75 equipped laboratories and our expe- 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic ................++6. 4.50-4.75 rienced staff. 
on occa hacaksnieabeerSanakbeniin 1.75-2.00 
Pe Si sc nin aan wees an ew oe RK 1.00-1.25 230 Fifth Avenue 

Old Paper 


A couple of grades of old paper display pronounced price 
firmness under a relatively good demand, whereas the market 
otherwise is weak of tone and buying by consumers is of 
a character which has little supporting influence on values. 
Heavy books are in excellent call and are firm quotably. 
Mills are granting 1.20 cents upward a pound f. o. b. shipping 
points, with reports telling of some sales at 1.30 cents 
and possibly slightly higher, while overissue magazines are 
bringing all of 1.40 cents at dealers’ points. Old kraft paper 
is firm also at 1.90 to 2 cents a pound at shipping points 
for No. 1 quality packing. Shavings are in slow demand and 








prices appear to be seeking lower levels. Hard white shavings JOSEPH GATTI, President and Treasurer 
of No. 1 quality are quoted at 3 to 3.25 cents per pound f. 

o. b. shipping points, and soft white shavings at 2.70 to 3 GA | ! I 

cents. 


In low grades, prices are on an unusually broad range. The ° 
market in the East for mixed and news is in a demoralized Paper Stock Corporation 
condition, and purchases have been reported at 45 cents a Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


hundred pounds f. o. b. New York for the folded news and ? e 

30 cents for No. 1 mixed paper, whereas in the West 55 to P aper Manuf. acturers Supplies 

60 cents is being paid for mixed paper and a dollar per ton COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 

higher for folded news. Western mills are doing some buying All Grades of 

in the East, the freight rates just about equalizing costs RAGS AND PAPER STOCK, NEW WRAP 

of stock acquired in the West. Colored shavings have been BOX tema th- a —_— 

in moderately good demand at prices ranging upward from 

ene cont y ence P ome “P Main Office Packing House 

ent per p ° 41 East 42nd St., New York 13th and Monroe Sts 

The following are quotations named by dealers f. o. b. Liggett Bldg. Hoboken, N. J ; 


shipping points: 





New York and Chicago 

















ee Ws MN, BOR. Bo cc vccvccstictencacecs 3.00-3.25 
Meee waite ahawings Ne. 2... cccrscvccccccccse 2.75-3.00 
a cece cued acca segs cbeavn eke 2.70-3.00 LI UID CHLORINE 
PE, cu cd¢ os0d doctck seen ackeebas eas 1.00-1.25 
eS Ser pie ere err res err ety 1.20-1.30 
EE OD oc dacees c¥eced cecwensgeee 85- .95 Sing * a e Fy: 
EMGBOT BOOK 2 occ cc ccccccccscccccccvcccccseccs 1.40-1.65 oben - aa C. Pa ms bi 
i ial ics i siccabn dans diecees 1.90-2.10 — 
i, Md 16 eevee when e+e pedals seb meds ceee .65- .80 
TC cena sea tiesnmasdecn eons KS 1.60-1.70 ommerci Sulp Alumina 
CR TINGE. 6:35.00 since vacectied dé dves aaa 55- .75 C rcial hate of Al 
Se EE SPILT PN 45- .65 Standard Bleaching Powder 
ee SD SE cscs ocean eeeceeeonuaaa .65- 75 trona Porous 
ES, BONG boc eseccasepesdenbustbewneds .30- .60 Na P Alum 
occ ey scasesacebnameetne hs sencines .25- 40 : 

Pulp Wood Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 

There is not much more than a routine demand reported Lon Y Philadelphia, Pa. 




















for pulp wood but prices rule fairly steady. In fact no 
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* SULPHATE {& § weoreupe 

< " 1 Quality and Service Guaranteed 

(| yi rj by the Largest Source of Supply 

‘ The Semone Chemical Company r ‘ 

? manufactures to standards of | I. 

» purity and uniformity nowhere ex- ‘ i Soda Ash 

> ry Mags ae which are iden- yf _ S d 

» tical in each of the Company’s 4 re 

\ yg, A ere Wherever you are, , ' Caustic oda 
ng e chemicals you receive are of / J © 7S stock dis n s assure 

‘| standardized General Chemical Si 1 eR Se bieewees Ene. 

‘( quality. " i 

S ¢ p Solvay Sales Corporation 

») 4 ies and Chemical Prod 

» GENERAL CHEMICAL 1 a r~ "The ii uae Weetue 
) COMPANY % 5 40 Rector Street New York 
» 40 Rector Sr., NewYork Ce he ee eel 
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BUILT FOR HARD WORK, LONG LIFE, AND NO WORRY TO THE OWNER 


ZAREMBA 
EVAPORATOR S 


HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 
IN THE CONCENTRATION OF 


SODA BLACK LIQUOR—SULPHATE BLACK LIQUOR 
SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR 


DUE TO 
WIDE EXPERIENCE—THOROUGH ENGINEERING—PAINSTAKING CONSTRUCTION 
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changes of consequence have been recorded in quotations, 
since sellers expect buying to increase as the season prog- 
resses. The cut during the last winter was comparatively 
large, according to reports yet at the rate wood has been 
consumed in recent months there is small likelihood of any 
surplus developing to affect the market adversely, it is said. 


Mechanical Pulp 


A decidedly dull condition characterizes the market for 
ground wood. There is, of course, a steady movement of fair 
dimensions on contracts but transient demand is very nearly 
at a standstill other than for an occasional buyer entering 
the market and absorbing limited-sized tonnage. Moreover, 
it is very apparent some producers are anxious to effect sales, 
with the obvious result the price tone is weak and buyers are 
managing to get such small supplies as they desire at 
concessions. . 

Grinders in Canada are reported asking $26 to $27 a ton 
f. o. b. pulp mills in most cases for prime spruce ground 
wood, freshly ground, for prompt shipment. Purchases are 
being made, however, at under this price level, actual trans- 
actions at $25 having been recorded, and it is possible some 
buying has been done even below this figure. There is little 
domestic ground wood on offer and prices are nominal at 
around $30 or a bit higher, while imported ground wood 
of Scandinavian origin is reported available at $33 to $36 
a ton ex dock New York for dry pulp for forward shipment 
from abroad. 

U. S. mills produced 82,409 tons of ground wood in 
February, against 95,103 net tons in the preceding month, 
according to the American Paper and Pulp Association. Stocks 
at producing mills at the end of February aggregated 117,- 
065 tons, contrasted with 127,234 tons a month previous. 


Chemical Pulp 


The easing of prices of imported pulp has affected domestic 
chemical pulps to some extent, and quotations on most 
grades are on a slightly lower level. However, the down- 
trend in domestic pulp has been relatively narrower than 
in foreign prices, the reason presumably being that the 
domestic product is moving on contracts and otherwise in 
better volume, and there has been less pressure—in proportion 
—to sell. 

There is not a great deal of activity in the market, aside 
from shipments against contracts. Consumers are exercising 
care in committing themselves further on pulp and are plac- 
ing orders principally when in immediate need of supplies 
only, and even then the tonnage bought is limited. Domestic- 
manufactured pulps, however, seem to be consumed by manu- 
facturers producing it in substantial volume, which is a 
factor lending support to prices. Bleached sulphite of No. 1 
quality is quoted from 4 to 4.75 cents a pound, depending 
on quality, f. o. b. pulp mills, and bleached soda pulp holds 
in price at 3.75 to 4 cents at shipping points. No. 1 strong 
unbleached sulphite for newsprint mills is quoted at 2.70 
to 3 cents at producing plants, and No. 1 book grade sulphite 
at around 3 cents. Kraft pulp of No. 1 quality is priced 
at 2.75 to 3 cents per pound at pulp mills. 

Production of chemical wood pulp in the United States 
during February last was a little less than in January, 
amounting to a total of 106,476 tons of all grades of chemical, 
against 112,638 tons in the preceding month. Mill stocks 
increased slightly from 18,318 tons at the end of January 
to 20,131 tons at the end of February, according to the 
monthly statistical summary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. 

Quotations f. o. b. pulp mills are as follows: 


EE on cad edness cee edd eke sgunake 4.00-4.75 
ee rr Ore 3.10-3.30 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade) .. 2.70-3.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book .................. 2.90-3.20 
a BO OR —a re cere 3.75-4.00 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ...................0.++. 3.25-3.50 
ROS ek balk nd dnd a se high Ke we huake werk «haw 2.75-3.00 
Sn: WIND oo vo udso Sales Bas a dak k ods 1.40-1.60 


Chemicals 
Casein prices have climbed slightly higher to where sel- 
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Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Modified Special 
Soda Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 






Paper and Pulp Industry 


To Any Point in the 
cal United States—Diamond 
Alkalies on Short Notice! 





HETHER your plant is 
located in New York, 
Ohio, or in the Middle west, 
you can be sure of quick 
deliveries of Diamond Alkali 
Products. 










Nationwide warehouse 
stocks available in every in- 
dustrial center, make possible 
immediate fulfillment of less 
than carload orders to any 
point, while from the com- 
plete Diamond plants at 
Painesville, Ohio, carload 
shipments of the highest 
quality Alkalies are made 
promptly as your require- 
ments demand. 


Every Alkali user should 
have a copy of the Diamond 
Alkali Handbook—48 pages 
of helpful information em- 
bodying uses, analysis, 
tables, and many other in- 
teresting features. Send for 
your copy now. 


DIAMOND 
ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 


























There are Diamond Stocks in Your Vicinity 
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It pays to be discriminating in 
your purchases of salt. 
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Place your reliance upon Inter- 
national Salt, refined expressly for 
industrial use. 
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“International service’ is equally 
dependable. It recognizes the 
fact that pure salt, promptly de- 
livered, contributes to better pro- 
duction. 
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475 Fifth Avenue, New York 2 ee 
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‘The man who doesn’t 
count his chickens be- 


fore they are hatched, 
never sets the hen.” 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
a ins dc noe as dhe hk aay e956 64k be geen 15-40 
EE SRE PO Aree Pre rer rey 9-30 
oe o's nee iimde de kbgn't tebe dudes eeeeehet 15-40 
SE ME Sn ew wddwsseincdec sebete nn gieresens 8-30 
Ledger— 
Rs Ciint ee dean eee heated bcedinh ead RRA 16-40 
PE iscvecasdace cethwessenscdusieeeeee en 9-30 
EE EI | ods chi needs tndesecdsce ecu re sunset 8-30 
SEEM «Ln i cus de pdpeascvsdb ete e<<a veseea seus 15-40 
Bonds— 7 
Pe eee, Cee eee ree ee te 16-40 
EE CE kb os sua ehcedenec cnt + eneseuW ean ehees 7-30 
EES cache wakes tcvncs scene gaan eae ees 7-30 
EE voce cs tncndeenhhkde ce een emmy ewes 15-40 
Book— 
8 OE SD ae roe rer ert 6.50- 8.00 
ES PCO CC Te TT Ce 6.25- 8.00 
ene eo 6.25- 8.00 
i i EE as condiad coeansiee ce dee ee 8.00-14.00 
EE, BG Sede na Seb Diode dcesw sees ges 8.50-15.00 
Newsprint— 
Pr Per rere ee eer ee 
EE, Ch nnd s cu sated edell senxcee eb ane a 
IGS 'nx.is ied drothnd bits anges aheleietn ies ee 4h eae oreeal 3.65- 3.80 
EE d07 Gt tw ek wkensensaend teanas eee aen 3.00- 3.25 
Cover Stock— 
Pe cs creck sechroncnandsiebwer 10.25 
EE EE ey ae ee eee ry a 10.15 
Tissue— 
eo avn ou Cove ened adedereuhbed nese -75- .85 
or 5 co dnee a taneungaweeoe bales -70- .80 
te I, ED 5 0 0 ad cctv eit 640 65s thes 008 -70- .80 
SE Mig die akdath sos ihe ties dh akeadke wegen .90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
Se PE a Cider, « + <'<06 wn ghebdsseeenqkast.oun 6.00- 6.50 
see 80s oc ay hine tne hae etek ake Kare 5.25- 5.50 
CU, isc tse one @ Bch ue at we ite ecmn eae 4.75- 5.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
IS. ciok as bse thay ec dl ah! wwe abies hace 47.50-50.00 
Ca tina yb id'ess cme Sen eee nae ens awe eeer 52.50-57.50 
EEE EEOC eee Pee eT Pee rere se 42.50-45.00 
ED, vacates ketenastenuaee ate dh oad 55.00-60.00 
EE CME v6.65 vie cienvanessbeen war eKe 50.00-55.00 
cis ccnucnewesieerebeanes Macken 70.00-75.00 





Chemicals 


(Continued from page 333) 
lers ask 18 to 19 cents per pound for the domestic product, 
and 19 cents and higher, duty paid, for imported casein. 
Demand is fair, and it is reported stocks are rather light. 
Caustic soda rules steady in price at 3 to 3.10 cents per 
pound f. o. b. works for spot shipments, and soda ash contin- 
ues to bring 1.32% cents a pound at works for the 50 per 
cent light product.. The demand for bleaching powder is 
fair and quotations are on a range of 2 to 2.40 cents per 
pound at works, depending on grade, quantity and shipment. 
Average quotations are as follows: 


Bn, SE ED owes cinensincceecevccks 3.50- 3.75 
Ey A EL, fae webinvn dPanre ecu wgnes ses 3.75- 4.00 
RC I is cn os £4056 OK Meh KO 40in 4.00- 4.25 
ED SE, 0. ct wale $5504 p9A Gta kGeweet eek 2.00- 2.40 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ............-- 18.00-19.00 
i nn ocen cute kedee eve eines ts 18.00-19.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery ............++.... 3.00- 3.10 


China clay, domestic washed .............+eeee0% 8.00-10.00 
Cee GE, SUE no ced ecccisabevtwerdswenses 14.00-20.00 
OEE, Such o064s Reece een shinee ane wea SE coe 
fk ree eres oer eee 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 50 per cent light (bags) .............. 1.32% .... 

Starch, papermakers’, in bags ................ ee 
Ee MEE ov eben tec ound aes tlcnhaiens es Sadneene 16.00-18.00 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 

Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of the 
inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 24856—Envelopes and blue-printing machines. 
vana, Cuba. Agency desired. 

No. 24859—Paper, all kinds, especially cheaper grades. 
Bombay, India. Agency desired. 

No. 24858—Paper, especially newsprint and wrapping pa- 
per. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Agency desired. 

No. 24882—Paper and stationery. Dairen, Manchuria. Pur- 
chase and agency desired. 

No. 25042—Cardboard (matrix board). 
Purchase or agency desired. 

No. 25040—Newsprint, wrapping, copying and typéwriter 
paper. Bordeaux, France. Purchase or agency desired. 

No. 25007—Paper. Havana, Cuba. Agency desired. 

No. 25013—Paper caps for bottles, and manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Utrecht, Netherlands. Purchase desired. 

No. 25112—Caustic soda. Cali, Colombia. Agency desired. 

No. 25201—Vulcanized fibre. Vienna, Austria. Agency 
desiréd. 

No. 25231—White and brown paper, glazed and unglazed; 
blotting paper, writing paper and envelopes, cardboard, and 
waste paper. Pubjab, India. Agency desired. 

No. 25217—Paper and pulp mill machinery. Florence, Italy. 
Purchase desired. 


Ha- 


Robertsau, France. 





Pulpwood Consumption and Wood Pulp Production 

The Department of Commerce announces that according 
to data collected in co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture, the total consumption of pulpwood in 1926 
amounted to 6,766,007 cords, reported by 224 mills, as against 
6,093,821 cords reported by 234 mills for 1925, or an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. 

The total production of wood pulp in 1926 was 4,394,766 
tons, an increase of 10.9 per cent, as compared with 3,962,217 
tons for the previous year. The leading three states in this 
industry are Maine, Wisconsin, and New York. All these 
States, together with most of the other states reporting, 
showed increases as compared with 1925. 








> 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O., announces the 
appointment of Royal D. Malm as western district sales 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago. For the past year 
Mr. Malm has had charge of Lincoln sales in the automo- 
tive industries with headquarters in Detroit. 


i, 


At the General Electric’s board of directors’ meeting 
April 29, at Bloomfield, N. J., Clarence M. Woolley, chair- 
man of the board of the American Radiator Co., was elected 
a member of the board of directors, and Charles W. Apple- 
ton of the law department was elected a vice-president in 
charge of general relations with public utilities. 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, umrren | | 
| >) “HAFSLUND BEAR” | 

PRICE & PIERCE, tm. | | 5) “suo a 
10 wow 108 | (= “FORSHAGA” =| 








F’: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 





SELLING AGENTS ] | 
for Bathurst Pulp in the United States } | 
| “HURUM SPECIAL” | 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily Extra Strong Kraft 


Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily NORWAY 
Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce | KOOS “R AMBLE” 


We ship in sheets, baled 


BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, caapa || | Lhe Borregaard Company | 


























PERKINS-GOODWIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 
551 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Sole Selling Agents for 


OBBOLA KRAFT PULP 
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| EXPORTS 





There was an increase in the value of paper exports from 
the United States in February, 1927, as compared with the 
preceding month and also compared with the similar month 
last year, according to official statistics compiled and issued 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington. Dur- 
ing February total exports of paper of all kinds from this 
country reached a value of $2,134,522, against $2,123,682 in 
January last, and $2,078,233 in February a year ago. During 
the first two months of the current year paper exports were 
valued at $4,258,204, against $4,214,125 in the corresponding 
time last year. 

Exports of newsprint in February amounted to 1,748,081 
pounds, valued at $83,110, compared with 2,830,646 pounds of 
a value of $131,644 in the similar month of 1926, and also 
recording a loss from the 2,719,613 pounds of a value of 
$121,961 in January this year. Most of the newsprint ex- 
ported in February last was to South America (733,676 
pounds) and the Philippine Islands (540,621 pounds). 

Shipments of book paper out of the country in February 
were 1,377,969 pounds of uncoated paper, valued at $118,733, 
contrasted with 1,013,089 pounds of a value of $108,205 in 
February last year. Exports of wrapping paper were 2,906,- 
123 pounds, valued at $194,781, in February, against 1,709,027 
pounds of a value of $142,311 in the same month a year ago, 
while writing paper exports totaled 726,478 pounds of a value 
of $125,361 in February, contrasted with 535,274 pounds of a 
value of $125,269 a year ago. Exports of box board showed 
a tremendous gain in February over last year, amounting to 
5,054,727 pounds, valued at $157,078, against 2,343,242 pounds 
of a value of $70,044 in the similar month of 1926. Sheathing 
and buliding paper exports increased to 1,178,088 pounds of a 
value of $49,986 in February from 774,963 pounds of a value of 
$36,385 in the same month a year ago. 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


Some fairly important developments have been noted in the 
imported wood pulp situation during the last month. Chief 
of these were the strikes, or threatened strikes, in the pulp 
mills of Norway and Sweden, which at one point assumed a 
truly serious aspect but which were dissipated quickly. Mill 
owners in Norway actually declared a lockout of their work- 
ers, which went into effect on April 13, but the Government 
of that country immediately took a hand in the controversy 
and forced the pulp mill proprietors and their employees to 
submit their dispute on wages to arbitration, so that the lock- 
out ended just about as quickly as it was imposed, and very 
little or no loss of consequence in production occurred in the 
Norwegian mills. The mill owners proposed a reduction of 
17 per cent in wages, while the workers insisted that the pre- 
vailing cost of living did not justify any such cut, but late 
advices state a temporary adjustment of the difficulty has 
been made with the mill hands accepting an eight per cent de- 
crease pending further arbitration. 

Swedish pulp manufacturers threatened to lock out their 
workers on April 19, and the shutdown of mills in that country 
was ready to commence on that date when the Government 
of Sweden also compelled the two sides to submit to com- 


pulsory arbitration, and thus avoided the strike. What terms 
were decided upon in the Swedish industry as a temporary 
measure have not yet been learned, but there has been no loss 
of production whatever in that country, and all danger of the 
Swedish pulp mills closing down his been removed, for the 
time being at any rate. 

The imported wood pulp market reflected these disturbing 
elements to some degree for a time during the few days prior 
to the dates fixed for the strikes in the Scandinavian mills 
to commence, but such changes as occurred were largely 
superficial and the market quickly resumed its previous posi- 
tion on the receipt of news of the settlement of the wage 
difficulties. Quotations on foreign pulps have continued to 
ease, and market levels now are lower than have been wit- 
nessed in quite a lengthy period. The reaction in prices was 
caused primarily by the withdrawal of consumers as buyers, 
but since the lower market levels were established demand 
has picked up to a considerable degree, and there appears to 
be more activity in the trade. 

Another development of importance is the report that Gov- 
ernment authorities connected with the Treasury Department 
in Washington are investigating alleged instances of pulp 
dumping into the United States by European producers. Some 
mills in Europe, particularly those in Czechoslavakia, it is 
stated, have been selling sulphite pulp—both bleached and 
unbleached—in the U. S. at prices well below those prevailing 
in their domestic markets, it being stated some sales have been 
made to American buyers at as much as $10 to $15 per ton 
under home prices. It is reported the Treasury officials have 
threatened to impose fines on New York importers under the 
anti-dumping clause in the last tariff law, but so far nothing 
definite in this connection has been done, so it is said. 

Imports of wood pulp increased substantially during Feb- 
ruary as compared with the preceding month. Government 
figures show that a total of 80,114 long tons of chemical pulp 
of all grades was imported into the U. S. in February, valued 
at $5,131,973, against 137,607 tons of a value of $8,904,355 
imported in January. Imports of chemical in the first two 
months of this year were 217,721 tons, or a monthly average 
of 108,860 tons, contrasted with an average of 100,865 tons in 
the similar period of 1926. February imports of mechanical 
pulp were 11,360 tons, valued at $356,553, against 16,409 tons 
of a value of $451,532 imported in January last, and 20,441 
tons of a value of $588,527 in February a year ago. 

Prime bleached sulphite can be bought at 3.65 cents a 
pound ex dock New York or other American Atlantic ports, 
though the price range on this class of foreign pulp is up to 
4.25 cents for the choice grades. Strong unbleached sulphite 
of prime quality is quoted around 2.70 cents and up to 3 cents 
and higher ex-dock, while easy bleaching sulphite is around 
3.15 cents per pound. Prime Swedish kraft pulp is down to 
2.70 cents a pound on the dock at Atlantic seaboard. Dry 
ground wood has been available at $33 a ton ex dock. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York and receipts 
at the port of New York during April follows: 


NE GEN, BORN Bo ocics ca ancdnséravasseess 3.65- 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1.............. 2.70- 3.00 
Unbleached aulpiite, Mo. 3.5... ccccccscvesiess 2.50- 2.75 
Be I CI i oc Coc aice-os cbc bb awenet 3.05- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine ................ 3.00- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary ............ 2.85- 3.00 
Se 2.70- 3.00 
Ground wood, per tom (Gry) .......ccccccccccees 33.00-36.00 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 1,982 bls. from Bremen and 400 Rot- 
terdam; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 152 bls. from Hamburg and 125 
Gothenburg; Price & Pierce, Ltd., 2,250 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 125 bls. from Gothenburg and 525 Bre- 
men; E. M. Sergeant Co., 1,852 bls. from Gothenburg; Johane- 
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Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 
Palps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. ROGERS COMPANY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LTD., Hull, Canada 
CANADIAN KRAFT LIMITED, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Quebec 





See eee Terminals for 110 
or 22 OvDC. 
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The Holyoke 
Magnetic Iron Extractors 


are giving excellent service in many Paper 
Mills. Positively removes all Iron Par- 
ticles and many other foreign substances 
from paper stock. 


Write for Bulletin and prices of latest improved type 


Coward & Coward 


Holyoke, Mass. 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 











MITTS & MERRILL 


sock SHREDDER 





paper making. 
The MITTS & MERRILL SHEET & LAP 


the beater. It gives the beater an economical lift. 


adapted to your requirements. 





Giving the Beater a Lift 


The operation of a beater, with its wear and tear and 
tremendous power consumption, has one primary purpose, 
namely, hydration. Any thing that will economically bring 
about hydration more quickly relieves the beater just that 
much, cuts down on operating costs and speeds the process of 


SHREDDER performs on magazines, books, old paper and 
boxboard, frozen or dried pulp laps in such a way as to 
greatly reduce their resistance to hydration when they reach 


Our Shredders are built in sizes with spouts ranging from 
18” to 45” wide. We will be glad to quote you on any size 





STOCK 











We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark and wood refuse 


See pages 378 and 379 in the Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


MITTS & MERRILL 101s tices ss SAGINAW, MICH. 
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son, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 521 bls. from Gothenburg and 165 
Hamburg; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., 3,997 bls. from 
Gothenburg; American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 490 bls. 
from Trieste; Central National Bank, 2,440 bls. from Trieste 
and 2,500 Gothenburg; J. Andersen & Co., 1,500 bls. from 
Trieste, 1,240 Greaker and 1,600 Hamburg; Guaranty Trust 
Co., 424 bls. from Trieste; A. P. W. Paper Co., 3,355 bls. 
ground wood from Sheet Harbor, N. S.; National City Bank, 
125 bls. from Hamburg; Empire Trust Co., 2,500 bls. from 
Greaker; W. Hartmann & Co., 666 bls. from Rotterdam; Chase 
National Bank, 667 bls. from Hamburg; Lagerloef Trading 
Co., 134 bls. from Hango; M. Gottesman & Co., 1,000 bls. 
from Rotterdam; Buck, Kaier & Co., Inc., 200 bls. from Oslo; 
Orde, 170 bls. from Rotterdam, 785 Bremen and 666 Ham- 
bu-g. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking materials into the United States 
were fairly large during April, judging from the receipts 
through the port of New York in that month. There was an 
increase in the amounts of old rope imported, whereas ar- 
rivals of old bagging fell off. Rag imports compared favor- 
ably with the several previous months though possibly re- 
cording a slight decline. 

Imports of all kinds of paper stock other than wood pulp 
at New York in April, 1927, these data being taken from 
manifests of steamers reaching that port during the month, 
follow: 


Old Rope 

Brown Bros. & Co., 961 coils and 361 bls.; Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line, 187 coils; International Purchasing Co., 27 bls.; William 
Steck & Co., 159 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 160 bls.; Nat E. Berzen, 
123 bls.; Montell & McDonough, 5 bls.; Furness, Withy & 
Co., 100 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 16 coils; Credit 
Lyonais, 100 rolls; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 166 bls.; Panama 
Railroad Co., 58 bls. and 2 rolls; W. Schall & Co., 121 rolls and 
86 coils; Equitable Trust Co., 156 coils; New York Trust Co., 
119 bls.; H. J. Reed, 88 bls.; American Exchange Irving Trust 
Co., 24 bls.; Order, 365 coils and 48 bls. 


Old Bagging 
National Bank of Commerce, 88 bls.; Chase National Bank, 
100 bls.; New York Trust Co., 85 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 434 bls.; 
Order, 208 bls. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 130 bls.; Milton Snedeker 
Corp., 183 bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 271 bls.; J. Cohen & 
Son, 3 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 78 bls.; A. Hurst & Co., 326 
bls.; Reis & Co., 25 bls.; U. S. Forwarding Co., 8 bls.; French- 
American Banking Corp., 60 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 708 
bls.; Gaccione Bros. & Co., 236 bls.; Anglo-South American 
Trust Co., 23 bls.; Crane & Co., 87 bls.; Titan Shipping Co., 
5 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 530 bls.; Order, 485 bls. 


Rags 

Robert Blank, 323 bls.; Katzenstein & Keene, 113 bDls.; 
Castle & Overton, 1,313 bls.; E. A. Stone Co., 500 bls.; A. H. 
Searle, Inc., 127 bls.; American Rag Trading Co., 60 bls.; 
Banca Commerciale Italia, 143 bls.; S. B. Mandel & Co., 489 
bls.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 201 bls.; E. Pullan, Ltd., 8 bls.; 
J. Cohen & Son, 174 bls.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 732 bls.; E. 
Butterworth & Co., 48 bls.; S. Schapiro & Sons, 59 bls.; E. J. 
Keller Co., 1,399 bls.; Jaffe Products Co., 64 bls.; American 
Wool Stock Co., 40 bls.; Fritz Stern, 60 bls.; Salomon Bros. 
& Co., 96 bls.; S. Silberman Co., 50 bls.; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 
12 bls.; Roger Moran Co., Inc., 17 bls.; J. A. Brookman Co., 
46 bls.; Paul Berlowitz, 205 bls.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 
5 bls.; Royal Mfg. Co., 21 bls.; G. W. Millar & Co., 5 bls.; 
Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., 161 bls.; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 20 bls.; 
Garfield National Bank, 105 bls.; State Bank, 41 bls.; Equit- 
able Trust Co:, 675 bls.; National City Bank, 271 bls.; Chase 
National Bank, 1,067 bls.; Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, 29 bls.; Bank of America, 149 bls.; American Exchange 
Irving Trust Co., 470 bls.; Chemical National Bank, 55 bls.; 
New York Trust Co., 354 bls.; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 
165 bls.; Philadelphia National Bank, 74 bls.; Union National 
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tarch 


CONOMY can never be mis- 

taken for cheapness. In the mat- 

ter of sizing material, starch is cheaper 

than an all-glue size, yet the results 

are identical—in fact, the paper made 
with starch sizing is stronger. 


FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
SPECIAL PAPER 


Our experts can show you how 
these starches can be used advan- 
tageously in your mill. They will 
gladly call on request. 























Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place New York 


CaTC. 


CHENEY 
Pulp and Paper Co. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 








Manufacturers of All Grades 


Rag Pulp 


and 


Jute Pulp 
for Paper Mills 


SAMPLES and PRICES 
SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST 
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THE 


SMITH 
AND 
WINCHESTER 
MFG. CO. 


oF 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
AT 


SOUTH WINDHAM 
CONNECTICUT 











DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY P4PER CUTTING 


PAPER BAG MAKING 




















RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 22Assa¢</"seu° 














Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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Bank of Philadelphia, 144 bls.; Essbekay Import & Export 
Co., 26 bls.; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 171 bls.; C. R. Spence & 
Co., 53 bls.; G. P. Lotterhand, 38 bls.; International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co., 86 bls.; R. F. Downing & Co., 299 bls.; Ameri- 
can Overocean Corp., 47 bls.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 127 bls.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 415 bls.; American Express Co., 126 
bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 947 bls.; Dodwell & Co., 30 bls.; Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Ltd., 675 bls.; Knowlton Bros., 71 bls.; Order, 
1,280 bls. 


Paper 


Importations of paper into the United States in February 
last showed a decline in value as compared with the preceding 
month, and also a slight decrease from the similar month a 
year ago, according to official statistics issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. During February imports of paper 
of all kinds totaled in value $10,110,993, against $12,265,321 
in January this year, and $10,430,686 in February last year. 

Judging from arrivals at the port of New York in April, 
imports last month were on about the same level of the several 
previous months. A feature of the April imports was the un- 
usually large quantities of strawboard received, principally 
from Holland. Imports of printing paper: were fairly heavy, 
and usual amounts of cigarette, filter, hanging and other 
grades were received. Imports of paper 6f all kinds through 
the port of New York in April, 1927, these data being taken 
from manifests of steamers reaching that port during the 
month, follow: 

Printing 

New York American and Evening Journal, 2,906 rolls from 
Hallstavik and 1,458 bls. Gothenburg; P. Puttmann, 13 cs. 
from Havre; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 7bls. from Rotterdam 
and 7 bls. Hamburg; Keuffel & Esser Co., 210 reels from 
Hamburg and 3 cs. London; F. Henjes, Jr., Inc., 186 rolls from 
Hamburg; W. Hartmann & Co., 22 bls. from Hamburg; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., 17 cs. from Hamburg and 25 cs. Rotterdam; 
A. S. Zabriskie, Inc., 254 reels from Bremen; B. F. Draken- 
feld & Co., 95 cs. from Liverpool; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 93 
es. from Helsingfors; Box Board and Lining Co., 108 reels 
from Helsingfors; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 44 es. and 1,802 rolls 
from Hamburg; E. Walker, 45 cs. from Bremen; P. C. Zuhlke, 
25 cs. from Rotterdam; Oxford University Press, 7 cs. from 
Liverpool; M. Gottesman & Co., 362 reels from Gothenburg; 
A. Price & Son, 91 cs. from Rotterdam; Martin & Bechtold, 
10 cs. from Hamburg; C. Steiner, 44 cs. from Rotterdam; O. 
Ray, 77 reels from Gothenburg;.Perry, Ryer & Co., 55 cs. from 
Leith; C. B. Richard & Co., 86 bls. from Hamburg; Order, 
1,159 reels from Bremen, 424 cs Hango, and 56 cs. and 98 
reels Hamburg. 


Wrapping 

Commonwealth Bank, 50 cs. from Hamburg; .T. W. Peter- 
son, 13 es. and 18 rolls from Rotterdam; Bendix Paper Co., 
5 es. from Hamburg; C. Steiner, 30 cs. from Hamburg and 24 
es. Rotterdam; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 53 bls. from Ham- 
burg and 47 bls. Gothenburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 13 bls. 
from Hamburg; Birn & Wachenheim, 18 cs. from Antwerp; 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., 215 reels from Gothenburg; C. K. 
MacAlpine & Co., 167 reels and 54 bls. from Gothenburg; 
Borregaard Co., 175 bls. and 62 reels from Gothenburg; Beek- 
man Paper Co., 6 cs. from Rotterdam; Steffen, Jones & Co., 5 
bls. from Rotterdam; F. C. Strype, 30 cs. from Antwerp; 
Thomas Barrett & Son, 76 bls. from Gothenburg. 


Filter 

H. Reeve Angel & Go., 47 cs. from London and 36 es. South- 
ampton; International Mercantile Marine Co., 117 pkgs. from 
Southampton; A. Giese & Son, 64 bls. from Hamburg; Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., 43 cs. from Bordeaux; J. Manheimer, 150 
bls. from Southampton; American Express Co., 25 bls. from 
Bordeaux; C. G. Euler, 10 bls. from Bordeaux; E. Fougera & 
Co., 61 es. from Southampton; C. Sleicher & Scholl, 13 cs. 
from Hamburg. 


Writing 
Guibont Freres & Co., 22 es. from Havre and 4 cs. South- 
ampton; L. Bamberger & Co., 7 cs. from Havre; Dyson Ship- 
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Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


IN 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 99%% 


41 E.42™ Sweet New York City 
Mine Gulf. County. Texas 

















The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 





Our equipment will help you to do this: 


Jenssen Acid Towers 

Jenssen Spray Coolers 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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-IMPROVED BADGER 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 
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NON-FOAMING 
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MAXIMUM 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOMY 
NORTHWEST 
PAPER CO. NO ENTRAINMENT 
Cloquet, Minn. SODA and 
SULPHATE 
™* PROCESSES 
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E,. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 


See page 314 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 




















SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Pulp, Sulphite, Baling, Etc. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS, VALVES, FITTINGS, SHOCK 
ABSORBERS, PULP TRUCKS, ETC. 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses for dehydrating pulp have 
WA 


proven sturdy and efficient machines in every one of the 
many pulp mills where we have installed them. 
The right hand cut shows an installation of four 600-ton 
Southwark Presses in a large pulp and paper mill. These 
presses are designed for use with 
Southwark Pulp Trucks, the trucks 
are loaded and run under the press, 
the pulp being compressed directly 
on the truck. 
This feature gives fast operation, 
saves labor and eliminates curbs, 
boxes or other containers on the 


Southwark Pup Trach fr Use with Prone Shown Drees 
SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


AKRON, O. 400 Washington Ave. CHICAGO 
100 E. South St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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ping Co., 3 es. from London; W. J. Byrnes & Co., 5 cs. from 
Havre. 


Cigarette 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 2,620 cs. from St. Nazaire and 
200 cs. Havre; American Tobacco Co., 2,131 cs. from Bor- 
deaux; DeManduit Paper Corp., 1,171 cs. from St. Nazaire; 
Standard Products Corp., 490 cs. from Havre; P. J. Schweitzer, 
Inc., 174 es. from Marseilles; Equitable Trust Co., 6 cs. from 
Trieste; Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, 10 cs. from Bordeaux; 
British-American Tobacco Co., 5 cs. from Havre and 10 cs. 
Liverpool; Surburg Co., 15 cs. from Havre; A. B. Newman & 
Co., 5 es. from Havre; Order, 3 cs. from Havre. 


Drawing 


Keuffel & Esser Co., 37 cs. from Hamburg and 20 cs. Rotter- 
dam; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 9 cs. from London. 


Tissue 
Iwai & Co., 36 cs. from Hamburg; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 
15 es. from Liverpool; Baldwin Universal Co., 3 cs. from Ham- 
burg; F. C. Strype, 15 cs. from Liverpool; S. Stern, 12 pkgs. 
from Havre; Schenkers, Inc., 36 cs. from Hamburg. 


Hanging 

C. A. Haynes & Co., 109 cs. from London and 21 bls. South- 
ampton; Panama-Pacific Line, 17 pkgs. from London; A. C. 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., 25 bls. from Southampton and 30 bls. Liver- 
pool; F. J. Emmerich & Co., 11 bls. from Havre, 95 bls. Ham- 
burg, 35 bls. London and 11 bls. Liverpool; W. H. S. Lloyd & 
Co., 6 bls. from Havre and 22 bls. Liverpool; F. A. Binder, 5 
bls. from Bremen; American Shipping Co., 8 bls. from London; 
Dyson Shipping Co., 7 bls. from London; R. F. Downing & Co., 
5 pkgs. from London. 


Photo 


Globe Shipping Co., 329 cs. from Bremen and 4 cs. South- 
ampton; J. J. Gavin & Co., 3 cs. from Liverpool; P. C. Zuhlke, 
127 cs. from Antwerp; Gevaert Co. of America, 69 cs. from 
Antwerp; Order, 13 cs. from Antwerp. 


Board 


Coty, Inc., 118 cs. from Havre; D’Orsay Perfumery Co., 
14 cs. from Havre; Robert Wilson Paper Corp., 646 reels from 
Rotterdam; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 526 rolls from Rotterdam; 
Haas Bros., 1,211 reels from Rotterdam; Spaulding & Tenko- 
burg, 54 reels from Rotterdam; Adrian Vuyck, 1,520 reels 
from Rotterdam; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 479 reels from 
Rotterdam; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 10 bls. from Hamburg and 
61 rolls Gothenburg; Premier Flong Corp., 75 cs. from Ham- 
burg; American Corrugated Paper Products Co., 178 reels 
from Rotterdam; Standard Trunk Mfg. Co., 8 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; Fibre Case and Novelty Co., 73 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Order, 133 bls. from Hamburg and 21 reels Rotterdam. 


Miscellaneous 

Public National Bank, 16 cs. from Marseilles; F. L. Kraemer 
& Co., 4 cs. from London; W. B. Meiners, 16 cs. from Canton; 
J. Kennedy, 3 cs. from Southampton; Keller-Dorian Paper 
Co., 38 cs. from Southampton and 21 cs. Havre; F. Murray 
Hill, Inc., 20 cs. from Bremen; Quality Art Novelty Co., 5 cs. 
from Hamburg and 31 cs. Havre; Coenca-Morrison Co., 7 cs. 
from Havre; Whiting-Patterson Co., 19 cs. from Southampton, 
13 es. Hamburg and 5 cs. London; Japan Paper Co., 29 cs. 
from Havre; P. H. Petry & Co., 10 cs. from Havre, 56 cs. 
Rotterdam and 18 cs. Hamburg; Hensel, Bruckman & Lor- 
bacher, 32 cs. from Havre, 28 cs. Bremen and 3 cs. Rotter- 
dam; A. Ferier, 13 c&. from Havre; F. C. Strype, 9 cs. from 
Rotterdam, 63 cs. Hamburg and 15 cs. Havre; Heemsoth, 
Basse & Co., 38 pkgs. from Rotterdam; International For- 
warding Co., 5 cs. from Rotterdam and 26 cs. Hamburg; 
Rohner, Gehrig & Co., 6 pkgs. from Havre and 3 cs. Hamburg; 
United Hardware & Tool Co., 18 bls. from Kobe; Bendix 
Paper Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg; C. A. Johnson & Co., 39 
bls. from Liverpool; E. Walker, 11 cs. from Hango; W. Barsch, 
25 cs. from Hamburg; Brown Bros. & Co., 13 cs. from Ham- 
burg; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 10 cs. from London; H. De Mangin 
Co., 23 cs. from Havre; Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 cs. from 
Hamburg; Tamm & Co., 10 cs. from Rotterdam; S. Gilbert, 43 
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NOTICE 
To All Mill 


Executives 


Nielsen Surveys 


Now Available 





Several very comprehensive surveys 
covering Dayton High Speed Beater per- 
formance have just been prepared by 
the A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago. 
These surveys contrast operating condi- 
tions before and since the installation 
of Daytons and contain close figures, and 
percentages on every phase of high 
speed performance. 


They should be especially interesting 
because they contain po data prepared 
by ourselves—every iota of material 
having been compiled independently by 
impartial Nielsen experts working in 
conjunction with mill executives. 


You are bound to be interested in data 
obtained in this impartial and highly 
exhaustive manner—and since it was 
assembled for your study we urge you 
to write us regarding it. 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Eastern Representatives: E. K. Mansfield & Co. 
501 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 


L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In Brass, Bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to, 
and including 250 inches. 


¢ Also 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 


THE 
W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
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es. from Rotterdam; E. Dietzgen & Co., 38 cs. from Rot- 
terdam; Louis DeJonge Co., 24 cs. from Rotterdam; D. C. 
Andrews & Co., 59 cs. from Hamburg, 7 cs. Bremen and 12 cs. 
Liverpool; E. V. Hadley, 43 cs. from Hamburg; H. D. Catty 
Co., 98 bls. from Rotterdam; R. F. Downing & Co., 4 cs. from 
Havre and 17 cs. Bremen; E. M. Sergeant Co., 4 cs. from 
Gothenburg; Meadows, Wye & Co., 7 cs. from Rotterdam; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., 4 cs. from Bremen. 


~— 


Sweden’s Trade Relations with U. S. A. 


In a volume of 210 pages issued by the Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 25 Beaver 
Street, New York, the chamber celebrates the twentieth 
anniversary of its foundation. 

The contents of the volume include a number of informing 
and well written articles dealing with trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Sweden. 

Articles of special interest to the paper industry deal 
with the position of Sweden as an exporter of wood pulp, 
the United States as a producer of paper, and the quality 
factors of Swedish paper products. The estimated produc- 
tion of paper in Sweden during 1927 is 575,000 metric 
tons, of which newsprint bulks heaviest, kraft paper coming 
next, with greaseproofs well up in the list. 

Sweden’s exports of wood pulp to the United States during 
1926, as noted by Consul Torsten Lundgren, managing 
director, Swedish Cellulose Association, amounted to 492,323 
tons, of which the greater volume was chemical pulp. As 
the reference is to a long ton or 2,240 lbs., this means 
a total of 1,102,803,520 lbs., 2,847,060 lbs., of which represents 
mechanical or ground wood pulp. Imports of all kinds from 
Sweden to the United States during 1925 showed a ratio 
of 73 per cent for wood pulp and paper combined. Had 
it not been for its exports of wood pulp and paper, Sweden 
would have had a deficit of 109,000,000 kroner or over 
$30,000,000, in its trade balance with the United States, 
instead of the $1,500,000 shown in the actual trade balance 
for that year. 

The anniversary volume is illustrated with portraits of 
men of prominence in the Swedish Chamber of Commerce, and 
we note among other portraits those of Hans Lagerloef, 
A. J. Pagel, and Dr. H. P. Baker. 


— 
aa 


Stewart Inso Board Will Begin in July 


The Stewart Inso Board Co., with headquarters at .St. 
Joseph, Mo., recently incorporated for the manufacture of 
insulating board, will begin operations about the first of 
July. 

Among the heaviest stockholders in this organization are 
the Henry L. Doherty interests of New York, the Swift Estate 
interests, William Albrecht, president of the Western Tablet 
and Stationery Co., William Goetz, and many others. 

The chemical and research work of the company will be 
_in charge of Dr. Sidney Wells, for years in charge of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. Dr. Wells is 
probably the best known authority on pulp and various vege- 
table fibres in the country. 

The plant is located on a 52-acre tract of ground in south 
St. Joseph, Mo., on the Terminal Railroad. The most modern 
machinery will be installed. The board machine will be of 
special construction, and the drier is the latest indirect heater 
type, 600 feet long. The capacity of the plant will be more 
than 100,000 square feet of finished insulating board per day. 
The plant will consume about 20,000 tons of straw annually. 








eo 


New Office for Power Specialty 

The opening of a new branch office by the Power Specialty 
Co., of New York City speaks well for the spectacular growth 
of power consumption and the production of power in this 
country in the Various lines of industry. 

This new office is in the southlands, Atlanta, Ga., at 315 
Bona Allen Bldg., and will serve the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Tennessee. J. W. Lea has 
been placed in charge, and this new office will be glad to give 
engineering estimates and advice, and make drawings for 
proposed installations in accordance with their usual practice. 
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S 
BLOWERS 


for CON VEYING 


Roots Blowers are ideal for 
pneumatic conveying of rags, 
wood chips, or any loose 
material. 





There are many installations 
that are giving uninterrupted 
service at surprisingly low 
cost for power and for main- 
tenance. 


Ask us for complete 
information 


«Standard Since 1859”’ 


The PHSEM.ROOTS C0. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
Chica Office New York Office 
130 S. Michigan Ave. Room800-120Liberty St. 
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‘Refer Prospects to Us”’ 
Offers the Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 


ROM memory, call the roll of the larger paper 
PH imanutactrers Then look at a complete list of 

them—in Thomas’ Guide, for example. Practic- 
ally every paper manufacturer uses at least one Biggs 
Bleaching Boiler, and many are 100% Biggs equipped. 
Here are typical excerpts from a letter written by the 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, of Rich- 
mond: 
“We have been using your first two Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers with very satisfactory results. 
Later, we bought two more from you. 
“We consider the last two the best that we have for 
our purposes. We use these boilers exclusively for 
cooking rags. 
2 ‘ THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 

If you care to refer parties to us who contemplate 
buying this class of machinery, we will be very glad to General Offices and Works 
recommend your boilers.” Seneca Place and Case Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
: . Eastern Sales Office: 300 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

May we discuss your present requirements P Chicago Office: 35 South Dearborn Street. 





(Patents Pending) 








“Meetuared GLOBE and CYLINDER 


Bis; ) ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
%/ —_for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching 














Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors, Super-Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls. 


























